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05 TIIK 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN INDIA, 

i , 

1865-66. 


1, The object of this note is to collect in a convenient form 
information amt statistics respecting the educational measures now in 
operation in India both by the direct instrumentality of Government 
officers and by private agency. The chief sources of information nr© 
the yearly education reports prepared in tho several presidencies and 
provinces. The last reports relate to the year 1865-66, and lienee the 
information and statistics given in this note relate also to that year. The 
fact that the statistical tables of the Bombay Education Report were not 
received till March 1867, will show how difficult it is to prepare a note 
of this kind, till a Per the lapso of a considerable time from tin 
date to which the information refers. I have of course availed myself 
of more recent information in respect of important points where a 
reference to subsequent proceedings seemed desirable; but, speaking 
generally, tbe review of educational measures and institutions relates 
to the year 1865-66. Tbe table of contents prefixed to this note gives 
a sufficient idea of the general scope of the review aud of the arrange¬ 
ment of subjects. 1 


SECTION I. 

GENERAL RESUME OF EDUC A ?l0NAL OPERATIONS IN THE SEVERAL 
PRESIDENCIES ,'*ND PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


2. There were in 1865-60 altogether eight,presidencies and provinces, 
ns given on the margin, having organized 
departments of education, oaeli superintended 
in the manner by the Education 

Despatch of 1854, by a , ’ 

Instruction and staff of 
have since | been taken for 
departments of education 
Assigned Territories and in British Burma!). 

( r 


Bengal. 

Northwestern Provinces. 
Punjab. 

Bo bay, 

Oude. 

CVntial Provinces. 
Mysorp. 
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3. Fuller information and statistics in respect of universities, 
colleges, and the several classes of schools in each province will be 
given in the following Sections of this note. My present object is 
to give in this Section a brief outline of the main features of educational 
operations in the different provinces of India. 

4. Universities have been established in the three presidency towns 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, respecting each of which separate 
particulars will be given hereafter. It is sufficient here to remark that 
theeffeet of these institutions on the more advanced grades of educa¬ 
tional operations appears to have been beneficial in a very marked degree. 
Not very long ago the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, writing 
of the Calcutta University, remarked that it bad proved “.a powerful and 
valuable stimulus to every college and school in the country.” Similar 
testimony was borne to the Madras institution by the head of the 
education department in that presidency, who stated that “of all 
the measures which have been adopted of late for the spread, and espe¬ 
cially for the elevation, of ‘ education, it may be doubted if there be any 
that has proved more efficacious than its establishment;” and the 
general effect of the operation of the Bombay University was stated to 
have been “very marked indeed,” both as supplying a “test which can 
be relied on,” and as affording a “ great stimulus to Loth schools and 
colleges;” and these opinions, expressed about two years ago, have been 
amply borne out by the continued and yearly increasing influence of the 
universities in the three presidencies. 

5. An examination of the figures given in the following Sections 
respecting colleges and schools will show a great diversity in the 
channels in which educational operations have been made to flow in the 
several presidencies and provinces, and a few general remarks on this 
subject will not be out of place. 

6. The province of Bengal stand i clearly foremost in respect of the 
ligber classes of education. The inaiii endeavours of the DAvication 
.Department have been directed to this-' nd. In Bengal are to bo found 
the largest number and the best specT*"^ as of colleges and schools of 
tlic higher and middle classes filled by pupils whoso appreciation of 
the education received is attested by the comparatively large amount of 
the foes paid. In no other province of , adia has education of a higher 
kind so great a money value as in Bengal. So far the Bengal system 
has prospered. The main channel chosen .'for directing ifo efforts has 
been education of the higher and yaiddlo classes, and in this respect, it 
has unqiios* 11 succeeded in a degreo unequalled in any other part 

point, i. e., at the development of a good higher 
’ucation, the Bengal operations might, until quite 
id practically to terminate. The great masses of 
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ike people of Bengal, including the laboring and agricultural classes, 
were reported in 1863-61* to be “ in reality scarcely touched as yet bv 
our educational operations.” “ Various plans,” as the Director of 
Public Instruction wrote in that year, “ have been devised and tried 
for bringing school instruction to bear upon them (the lower orders of 
the people above referred to), but the result has almost uniformly been 
that the schools which have been organized or improved for their 
benefit have been at once taken possession of and monopolized by classes 
who stand higher in the social scale.” The fact was that up to that 
time no good plan for diffusing elementary instruction among the 
masses of the people had been devised. The efforts to improve iho 
indigenous village schools of the country had failed; and the few schools 
established by Government, as models, though affording a good verna¬ 
cular education to a limited number of pupils of a higher social grade, 
seemed to have no effect whatever in raising the level of the indigenous 
schools below them. Even the establishment by Government of cheap 
elementary village schools, designed to supersede the indigenous schools, 
though succeeding in the North-Western Provinces, seemed to fail in 
Bengal in that part of the country (Bohar) where it was tried. It wo 
perhaps the apparent hopelessness, of the attempt at popular oducai * 
that gave such prominence, in the minds of the Bengal eduoatu 
authorities, to the theory that' education must filter downwards, 
that it was impossible to reach the lower strata of the people till a 
the upper strata had been operated on. This theory was frequently 
very broadly stated, as will be seen from the following extract fro*.* 
let ter written by the Director in January 1865 :— 


I have only to reiterate hero wlmt I have had occasion to insist upon in Severn! 
recent communications, that the liberal education of those clatesos of the community 
who, from their station in society, have the control of the education of live |> • vr 
classes is still the most important object which can eugnge the at tention of Govern¬ 
ment. The education of tlio lower orders of society should n - mrodl\ not bo m^leoted 
hut it is a primary condition of the'spread of education among ail classes tlnvt iti 1 
provision should first bo mudo foe the education of that cliuwon which depends t* 
education of all the rent. 

8. But it may, I think, be reasonably doubted whether the their 
of the downward filtration of education, however true as a ger.eiV 
principle, will not be-found wanting when applied to the lowest trat: 
of the population : and it is certain at all events that by far thq mon 
successful results which linvc as yet appeared in any part of India ir 
the education of those classes have been the fruits of efforts applied 
directly to the agricultural and laboring population liulopendmih 
of all other measures for promoting education of a higher < v<Lt. I 
is satisfactory therefore to be able to state in respect of Bengal that, 
within the last few years, a scheme has boon sot on n* i which 
seems to give good promise of really influencing the education of 
the lower orders of the jieopte. I refer to what is called the normal 
school system for training gurus. Full infcnmatimi respecting un> 


-ystem will be given under the head of lower class schools in Section V.; 
and meantime 1 will only remark that the guru students of the 
normal institutions arc the nominees of the villagers, who bind them¬ 
'd ves to receive them back as their patsliala teachers when qualified; 
the Government, on the other hand, giving to every qualified teacher 
so employed a grant of Rs. 5 per mensem towards his salary. 

9. In the North-Western Provinces we find, so far as the direction 
of the main channel of educational operations is concerned, a marked 
contrast to Bengal. 

10. Perhaps there is no one of the older provinces in which the 
means of education of the higher and middle classes is more meagre 
than in the North-Western Provinces ; and it is only quite recently that 
a proposal has been made by the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces, and sanctioned by the Government of India, which contem- 

i dates the establishment of 21 zillah schools in the North-Western 
Provinces, in lieu of the 2 middle class institutions now on the list. 
‘Jome of them will probably at once take rank as higher class institu- 
3, educating up to the University Entrance standard; and all of 
a will doubtless eventually come up to this standard. This is 
aestionably a move in the right direction towards the supply of a very 
'ous want in the North-Western Provinces. 

11. In those provinces, however, we find that measures have for 
many years been in operation for-the elementary education of the great 
masses of the people on a more extended scale, and with perhaps more 
successful results than in any other part of India. The education of 
the lower classes of the people is in fact the main channel in which 
educational operations in the North-Western Provinces have been made 
to How. 

12. It was about the year 1850 that Mr. Thomason set ou foot 
*anized elforts for improving the education of the lower classes of 
} people. These efl'orts were directed to the establishment, at the 
veral teheil stations, of vernacular schools intended to serve as 
iodulfl tor the improvement of the indigonous village schools, the 
ispection and encouragement of which by rewards, &c., were also 
>rovided for. A very considerable amount of sueeess attended these 
•iVort.s; and Mr. Thonmson^s tehsilee schools still form an important 
mature of the school system in the North-Western Proviuecs. The 
uiproveinent of the indigenous schools has, however,-' proved to be a 
.natter of great difficulty, and more or less unsatisfactory in its results. 
The system is consequently hoiDg gradually superseded oy the establish¬ 
ment of what are called circuit or hulkabundoe schools, supported by 
the proceeds of an educational cess. This cess is a most important help 
U> the Education Department. It forms a. component part of all new 
settlements of the laud revenue, so that ere long the lmlkalmndee 



school system is expected to " cover the land” Even now, in districts 
where the cess does not form part of the existing- settlement, arrange¬ 
ments are very generally made with the consent of the people forV, 
payment. 

13. In the Puwjaft educational measures of an organized character 
were not set on foot till within a comparatively recent period ; and the 
numerous educational institutions and operations, which notv bear favor¬ 
able comparison with those of some older provinces, may be almost said 
to have sprung into existence within the last few years. Profiting by 
the experience of other provinces, the Punjab authorities have organized 
a system of education which avoids the defects observable in Bcmnd 
and the North-Western Provinces. The Punjab system aims at prowl¬ 
ing simultaneously for the higher class of education and for the 
elementary instruction of the mass of the people,—copying for the 
former object the admirable system and organization of the Bengal 
zi lab schools, and for the latter object the system of bulkabundeo 
schools so successfully elaborated in the North-Western Provinces. A 
glance at the figures given in the following Sections of this note (Sec¬ 
tions IV and V) will show the creditable development which educa¬ 
tional operations in the Punjab have already attained, not only by the 
direct instrumentality of Government, but also by private efforts. 

14. In the Madras presidency we find a relatively fair number 
of higher and middlo class schools. 

15. But in respect of lower class schools, the Madras presidency 
certainly appears to be behind hand. Nothing, or next to nothing, ha” 
ever been done in this direction by the direct instrumentality of Govern¬ 
ment ; and hence, of the • total number of 842 schools of this class 
shown in the Madras returns, the great bulk (825) come under tuo 
bead of private institutions. The Government has endeavoured in 
various ways to encourage this) class of schools. Grauts-in-aid have 
been given, chietiy in the Tinnovelly district, to missionary societies 
undertaking to supervise and maintain elementary schools ; and this 
system, so far as it has extended, is stated to have worked satisfactorily. 
In a portion of the Godavery district, a system of village schools, sup-, 
ported by an educational rate, founded on the supposed consent of the 
rate-payers, was commenced about 12 years ago, but tho schcmo wanted 
stability, and it was to provide for this that the Madras Education Act 
of 1S63 was passed ; the object of the law being “to provide for the 
maintenance of certaiu schools in tho delta talooks of the Godavery 
district under the presidency of Port St. George, uud to enable the 
inhabitants of any other town, village, or place in any district under 
the said presidency to assess themselves for the establishment and 
maintenance of schools.” The Act was nut brought into operation 
in the Godavery district till July 1865; and the first reports of its 
working wore not very favorable, the principal difficulty being the 
impossibility of getting qualitied men to act as Commissioners tor Iho 
assessment of the rati and the management of the schools. The " rate 
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schools, ,J as they arc called, arc 79 In'number, of which 72 are in the 
Godavery district, and 7 in. other districts. In 1S6'1-(J5 there weie 
75, so that the extension of the system during 1S65-GG consisted in an 
addition of only 4 schools. Hopes, however, appear to he entertained 
that this system of voluntary assessmont for educational purposes will in 
the end work well. A third system has also rccentlv been sot on loot, 
chiefly in the Coimbatore and Nellore districts, the main object of which 
is the inspection, encouragement, and improvement of indigenous schools. 
Although this system lias not worked satisfactorily in other provinces, 
favorable mention of it is made in the Madras reports ; and it may 
perhaps become an important means of showing- the people the necessity 
and advantage of improving their schools, and thus paving the way for 
the introduction of a better class of institutions under the educational 
rate system. 

1G. In Bombay education of the higher class was, until recently, 
in a very unsatisfactory state. The Elphinstone and Poona Colleges had 
been publicly condemned by the Government Examiners of 1855-56 ; 
and though they were shortly after subjected to a thorough reform, the 
work of renovation was slow ; and it is only within the last lew years 
that tbeso institutions have really deserved the name of college. The 
Government higher class schools, now 9 in number, may be said to 
have had an equally recent origin. 

17. But perhaps the greatest difficulty hitherto experienced in the 
Bombay educational operations has been the provision of elementary 
education for the agricultural - and laboring classes. The steps taken 

>rior to 1854 consisted in the establishment of a limited number of 
vernacular schools, maintained and managed solely by Government 
in the most promising localities. This was supplemented after 1854 by 
the introduction of, what was called, tire “ partially self-supporting 
system. " The establishment of schools entirely at the cost of Govern* 
merit was too expensive to admit of much extension, and the condition 
of partial self-support opened the way for a time to an enlargement of 
the iieM of operations at a comparatively small increase of cost. Under 
t hi -• system more than 200 schools were opened in two years, but its 
defects soon began to appear. It was easy for a zealous educational 
officer to induce village communities to consent to contribute towards 
the establishment and maintenance of such sehoollj hut it was difficult 
1o keep up au interest in them, and impossible to enforce payment of 
contributions when the interest had vanished. 

18. The partially Self-supporting system was, therefore, gradually 
dropped} enhanced fee rates being made, wherever possible, to take the 
place of the reluctantly paid "popular subscription. By a redistribution 
of education expenditure, provision was made in 1859 for a considerable 
extension of operations, and the Bombay authorities began about the 
same time to look about for fresh sources of local income. In iS62 au 
enactment was passed, one object of which was to legalize the appropriation 
of municipal funds to the support of' schools; and in 1864 the Bombay 
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Government look the very important stop of levying* an extra laud 
assessment or education cess. The number of vernacular schools of 
the lower class maintained by Government now amounts to 1,108, of 
which nearly 200 were established during the List year (1865-GO) from 
the proceeds of the education cess. 

19. Although, therefore, elementary education in Bombay may 
not as yet have attained any very marked development, there is every 
prospect of progress in future years. 

20. Turning now to the smaller Administrations, it may be remark¬ 
ed, as regards the province of (Jude , that, until within the last three years 
or so, there was no educational system at all. Grants-iii-uid were given 
to some 8 private schools, of which 5 were called talookdaree schools, 
owing to the partial support given to them by the talookdars, and tliero 
were about 20 tub si lee schools maintained by fees, contributions, and 
other local funds. The whole Government expenditure on education did 
not then exceed Rs. 12,000 per annum. 

21. In 1863-64 the sanction of Government was given to an 
organised system of educational operations in Oude, providing, besides 
direction and inspection, for the establishment of 10 zillah schools and 
34 tehsil schools; with a liberal allowance for grants-in-aid, including 
one large grant of Rs. 25,000 per annum for the Canning College,— an 
institution founded primarily on the support of the Oude talookdars. 
The gradual re-settlement of the Oude districts, with provision for an 
educational cess, is also preparing the way for the establishment of 
village schools on the hulkabundee system of the North-Western 
Provinces. The cess had in 1865-66 keen iutvoduced fully only in one 
district (Oonao), and partially in seven other district* In July 1805 
the first set' of village schools, 60 in number, were established in the 
Oonao district, and provided with teachers trained in a normal school 
established at Lucknow for the pitrpose. This work of training teachers 
for village schools is being pushed on vigorously, so as to have trained 
teachers ready for the village schools, which will, in due course, bo 
opened in other districts. 

22. Not long bofore the period of the educational movement id 
respect of Oude above described, a systematic plan of operations bad been 
set on foot in the Central Provinces. Resides a controlling and inspecting 
staff of officers, provision was mode for the maintenance of 10 Angl »-voma- 
cukir or zillah schools, which will all be eventually assimilated, in respect 
of equipment and status, to the higher class zillah schools of Bengal. 
Meantime only one of them is able to claim that rank. Vernacular 
education has received corresponding attention, 96 thwn schools and 
646 village schools (on the hulkabundee system) having s already been 
established, and provision made by the establishment of 0 uorniul 
schools for the training of village school-masters. An attempt lias 
also been made in the Central Provinces to encourage indigenous village 
schools on the plan of .payment by results under the grant-in-aid iuIcc , 
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but as yet only 25 schools have presented pupils for examination, 
A large number (656) of indigenous village schools, chielly in the Sunibul- 
poro district, have, however, been encouraged and improved by the 
interest taken in them by district officers, as well as by casual gifts in 
money or books for the masters or pupils. 

23. The Education Department of Mysore was organized in 1S57. 
Tbere arc now in the province 10 higher class institutions (G Gov¬ 
ernment and 4< private), 16 middle class schools (9 Government 
and 7 private), and (what is a very small proportion) only 47 lower 
class schools (32 Government and 15 private). The progress made in 
the means of elementary education is certainly small for a province which 
has had an organized education department for the last 10 years. 

24. In British Burmah, although no organized Education Depart¬ 
ment had been established till towards the close of 1866, a not inconsi¬ 
derable advance has been made in educational operations. There are 
3 Government district schools of the middle class, supplemented 
by a very satisfactory proportion of private institutions, numbering 28, 
under the grant-in-aid rules. These private institutions are chiefly 
supported by missionary bodies, to whose efforts the cause of education 
in British Burmah is much indebted. There are also 259 village 
schools supported by the same agency, to some of which Government 
grants-in-aid are given. 

25. The Chief Commissioner of British Burmah regards the Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries, which are in- fact the indigenous schools of the country, 
as a good ground-work for a future extension or improvement of the 
means of elementary vernacular" education. The system of indigenous 
education in British Burmah, as carried on in these monasteries, will, 
the Chief Commissioner says, u bear comparison with any educational 
system existing in any other province under British rule.” It is 
already widely diffused, giving, as stated by the Chief Commissioner, “ a 
knowledge of reading and writing to three-fourths of the juvenile 
male population/' and the Chief Commissioner looks forward to the 
improvement of these schools mainly by inducing the monks to accept 
approved school books for the instruction of their pupils. 

20. In the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, as already stated, steps 
have been takeu for the organization of a separate Education Depart- 
ment under a Director of Jt*ublic Instruction, and the scheme in view 
contemplates the establishment of 2 high schools (1 in each district), 
together with tebsil schools and village schools. 


SECTION II. 

GKNEKAL FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 

27. The cost for 1866-J}0 of Ihe establishments employed in (he 
several presidencies and provinces for directing and superintending 






educational operations may be shown as follows, side by side with the 
cost for the same year of the instruction controlled by them 
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avc not included in the above statement the province of British 
Burmali or the Hyderabad Assigned, Districts (Berarsj, because the 
education reports received from them do not give the required informa¬ 
tion. The Directors of Public Instruction recently appointed in those 
provinces will probably supply this deficiency in future. 

28. It may be explained generally that the figures given under 
the head “ local funds” represent money received and administered by 
Government officers or educational committees, but derived from 
local sources, such as education cesses, school fees, private endow¬ 
ments, subscriptions, &c. The figures given under the head of private 
expenditure may be said, generally to represent the expenditure from 
private sources on private schools which are under the inspection of 
Government officers. The amount shown under this head must he more 
or less approximate, and probably considerably below tho real amount; 
d there is of course a considerable amount of private expenditure on 
cation which never comes under the cognizance of Government, as, 
nstance, expenditure on schools which are neither aided nor inspected 
'vernmeut, and with the accounts of which the Government has 
r to do. ■ 


SECTION III. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

despatch of 1854 conveyed the orders of the late Court of 
. tic3 Directors iu regard to the establishment of 

Universities in India.' An opinion was ex- 
i form of Government and functions” of the London 
t be advantage ,usly followed in their general features 
nt the laminations for degrees should not include any 
a religious belief, and that in regard to affiliation 
.rality should be observed. 

The standards for common degrees were to be fixed so as 
nd respect without discouraging the efforts of deserving 
bite in the competition for honors care was to be taken to 
ueh a standard as would afford a guarantee lor high ability 
and valuable attainments.” Under these 
A fc vvl! Cnlimtfci. instructions, universities have bpen establish- 

" xjtvit of Madras? ed al Calcutta, Madras, and Boittbay, incor¬ 

porated by the Acts marginally indicated, 
f urther powers for the appointment of new degrees by bye-laws, subject 
to the confirmation of the Governor General iu Council iu regard to 
Calcutta, and by the local Governments in regard to Bombay aud Madras, 
were given to the Senates by a subsequent Act XL VII of "i860. 

31. While it has been a declared object to preserve a general har¬ 
mony of constitution iu these institutions, it lias not been attempt eu to 
enforce a rigorous uniformity iu matters in which, local considerations 
and the judgment of the local Governments might beneficially have 
free scope. In the three universities, consequently, we find a general 
.itudarity of eonsliLiUou and a considerable divu .ity in minor details. 
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<SL 


Arts 


Law 


Medicine 


Civil Engineering 


and in a few not unimportant points. And although the form of 
government and regulations of the London University were, in the first: 
instance, more or less exactly adopted, various modifications have from time 
to time been made to adapt them to the requirements of this country. 

Calcutta University. 

32. The Calcutta University provides for the grant of the follow¬ 
ing Degrees and Licences: — 

C Bacliolor of Arts (It A.) 
i Master of Arts (M. A.) 

( Licentiate in Law (L. L.) 

... < Bachelor in Law (B. L.) 

( Doctor in Law (D. L ) 

C Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery (L. M. 8.) 

I Bachelor iu Medicine (M. B.) 

( Doctor in Medicine (M. D.) 
f Licentiate in Civil Engineering (L. C. E.) 

< Bachelor in Civil Engineering (B. C. E.) 

(Master in Civil Engineering (M. C. E.) 

Besides the examinations for the above degrees, there are the “ Entrance 
Examinat ion^ and the “ First Examination in Arts" of a somewhat lower 
standard than the B. A. Degree Examination. There are also two exa¬ 
minations for the Licence in Medicine and two for the Degree of Bache¬ 
lor in Medicine,—the first being an intermediate, and the second a final 
examination. The “ First Examination in Arts" was introduced in 
] 801, and holds an intermediate place between the Entrance and B. A. 
Examinations. The object was to encourage under-graduates to conti¬ 
nue their studies beyond the entrance, and in this it has fully answered 
the expectations formed of its probable effect. In each of the Profes¬ 
sional Faculties, there are, as will be observed, two Degrees anil a Licence. 
This arrangement was introduced about three years ago. The re had 
from the first been a Licentiate l^egrco in the Faculty of Medicine,.,and 
similar degrees were introduced in 1801 in the Faculties of Law and 
Engineering; the intention being to enable under-graduates to obtain 
a professional qualification without graduating in Arts. But these 
Licentiate Degrees were not popular either with the Senate or the. 
students, and hence it was that the present arrangement of two degreed 
and a licence was introduced in each of the Professional Faculties. 

33. Two important changes in the regulations as to Avu were 


made in the year 1863-64. 
languages of India, from 
Examination in Arts and 
measure being to compel 


The first was the removal of the vernacular 
the subjects of examination for tb* First 
the 13. A. Examination; the effect of this 
all candidates in Arts lo Like up one of the 
following classical languages, tu'j.,—Latin, Greek, Sanscrit, Hebrew, ov 
Arabic. The second was the re-distribution of the subjects of examina¬ 
tion for the B A. Degn »\ by which 
C{ Physical Science" was removed from 
the list of m*o(!ksary x nubjeot-: of 
amin.ition, »ml in its* place c.imlid 
ihe four following subjects :— (a) (F orm I ry 


*0) Languages. 

(2; History. 

V&) Mathomacicr 

Ali'iiW and X rul Science. 

were allowed to select one o( 


ox- 

H (t> 51 


aiid Op+ios . (o) Klemeuts of Inorganic Clicruistry ami .Eloctriciti 


r) 



o 

2 

I 



Element# of Zoology and Comparative Physiology; aud (d) Geology 
amt Physical Geography. 

34. The Registrar of the Calcutta University ha* kimlly furnished 
me with the following memorandum on points connected with the more 
recent history of the University :— 

Since 1864 no changes have been made in the standards of examination. 
In the regulations the form of certificate, which candidates for Matriculation 
are required to produce, has been altered in such a manner as to require from 
head masters of schools an expression of opinion as to the fitness ot a 
candidate to go up to the examination. This change was inado for the purpose 
of imposing a check on the admission of candidates to the Entrance Exaiuina- 
1 j<.n who were not likely to pass. The new form, of certificate was adopted 
for the first time at the last examination in 1866, and evidently operated to 
check the admission of ill-qualified candidates. A proposal will be submittca 
to the Senate at the next annual meeting to introduce a similar change in the 
certificate of candidates coming up to the First Examination in Arts and the 
B. A. Exiomnation. Besides checking the admission of candidates to the Uni¬ 
versity Examinations, who are not. in the opinion of their tutors, likely to 
puns the restriction, it is thought, will act beneficially in preserving better 
Ui jcipline in affiliated colleges. 

The University building is now in course of construction, and will bo 
completed early in 1868. 

No reply has been received from the Government of India to the letter 
fiotn the University of 25th June 186*2, regarding the establishment of 
Scholarships and of a Professorship of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
nor have these questions again been discussed in the Senate with a view to a 
further application to Government. The Senate met in July 1866 to consider 
the best mode of appropriating Mr. Prcmoliund lioychund’s donation of two 
lakh:; of Rupees; and amongst; other planB then considered was one for 
applying the proceeds of this donation in founding University Scholarships of 
a similar nature to those the Senate recommended the Government to establish 
in 1862. A proposal to devote the proceeds of the donation to the endowment 
of a Professorship of Mathematical and Physical Science was also considered 
ut the s; me time. Both .proposals were, however, rejected, and the following 
plan was adopted 

j.—Five studentships to be named after the donor, of Rs. 2,000 a year 
each, to be founded and maintained by the interest of the two lakhs 
of Rupees and its accumulations during the next five years. 

2. —Any M. A. of ;tliis University to be eligible for one of these student 

ships during eight years from the time that he passed the Entrance 
Examination. 

3. —studentship to be tenable for five years, and one election to be 

made annually after examination. 

4. Candidates to give notieo of intention to appear six months before the 

examination, and to select riot more than five of the following subject*, 
ii'icli to receive a maximum of 1,000 marks:-* 


hj.'—-English, 
hid. —Latin. 
\hd .— Greek. 


4th - -Banscrit. 

ibie. 

History of Greece, Rome, England, and India, and a general 
vo w of the litstjory of M tdern Europe from Guizot, Halhuu, 
it o..—to include Political Economy. 

7th .—Moral Sciences, in*., Ethics, Mental Philosophy, and Jjpgie. 

hrt.-yPiiro Mathematic?*. 

Mixed Mathematics 

10th, Physic#! Science, 
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5.—The names of the students to be printed in the calendar After the Fellow*, 
and alter them the names of ex-students. 

The first examination for the award of a Premchund Jtpyehnnd Studentship will 
be held in Uic spring of 1808. 

The Maharajah of Vizianagram, in a totter to the Government of Bengal, dated 
31et March 1865, expressed a desire to found a University Scholarship of. JRs.SO 
a month for the purpose of encouraging a liberal education in Literature and S k nee ; 
and His Highness requested that the Scholarship might be designated the -Maha¬ 
rajah of Vizianagram Scholarship,” and awarded to the first graduate in the R. A. 
list, of the year (being a Native of India), on condition of bis prosecuting a further 
course of study in an affiliated college for the attainment of the Degree of M. A. 
His Highness further directed that application should be made to Rajah Suit Shuni 
Ghostil, of Bhookovlas, for the annual payment on account of this scholarship, tint'll 
such time as it might be convenient, for Ilia Highness to invest an amount in 
Government Securities which would produce an annual income of Rs. 600. This 
scholarship has been awarded in accordance with the wishes of the founder during 
the last, two years; but, pending the receipt of the Government Securities, the endow¬ 
ment has not been reconled in the University Calendar. 

Tho Committee of the Duff Memorial Fund, at a meeting on the 22uJ Feb¬ 
ruary 1866, recommended to tho subscribers that tho funds at their disposal (about 
Rs. ‘20,000) should be invested in Government .Securities, and transferred to the 
University for the purposo of founding four scholarships, c.icb of Rs. 15 a month, 
tenable for one year, to be awarded upon certain conditions to students after passing 
I ho First Examination in Arts. The subscribers, at a meeting on 6lh April I86t», 
approved of the Committee’s proposal; and the Senate, at a meeting on 21stduly 
following, accepted this benefaction from the subscribers to the fund. The four 
• cholarships have been awarded upon the result of the last examination in December. 

35. "Within the last year an important alteration was made in the 
rulct( lor afliliation. Formerly institutions could be afliliated in Arts only 
“for the B. A. Degree/' i. e., oidy if they provided the means of educa¬ 
tion tip to the standard of that degree. Institutions can now be afliliated 
iu Arts without the above-mentioned limitation; and, under this altera¬ 
tion of the rule, the Anglo-Persian Department o! the Calcutta Madrissa 
has quite recently been afliliated nt Arts as educating up to tho standard 
of the “ First Examination iu Arts.” 


Tho following list of institutions affiliated to the Calcutta University 
is taken from the Calendar for 1866-67 ;— 


1. Presidency College, Calcutta 
2 Medical 


*j. San writ 
4* Huttfhly 
6! Itaca 
o. kHluifttfhnr 

7. Kt‘rh9iN|H»rc 

8, Vwlua 


Ho eighty ... 
I’accR 

Klnhua^hm 
Jhihruni rc 
Pauia .. J 


Bcn*nl, 


Trivafr 

15. lMshop’fl CoILg/C, Calcutta ... ,l 
lh. Dovofou „ i, 

17. St. Paul’s School „ 

is. Wc Church Institution, Cal¬ 
cutta * ... 

10. La Mariiniorc College, Calcutta 
London Mhwlnnary In¬ 

stitution, Bhowanljiorc, 0*!*>Bengal* 
cnita ... ... 

21. fct Xavier's College, * 

%i. General A tiubly a luntltutton, 


D. Atfra Caller Aftra 
It), btftnaros Bcnan-t 

ll Karmlly llareillj 

i A Mtn iidfiaoL A j«H i % 
lj Saitgnr s»hko» 

u fiofott'tf Colitgro, Utflviuu 




! (xorlli WrnUtXk 
. r t'nivtnvf. 

!,! Cunt ml fttt 
,,, Cry ton, 


Cahutla ... . 

2iL Cathedral Mb-jloa College, Cal¬ 

cutta ... 

24. Seratnnoro Pollegu, (<nMtUU ... 
26 . H. Jonit'n Coll cko, Ak« 

20. .Imagin'* Druarwi 

37. runout «*n Civil Liiyin erlu# 

HpOflaH' .* 

?•* La hove Ml d..i\ %Vt4nL 1 ttlmfir 
*V*. :>■ Thvutf' Cyiu C.douiho 


/ No th-Wc< '.in 

Punjab. 

Cujlou 






t w. 


lit fUKMU.V 


sit .. tlio < '.JeutraT umusiry I Auminati.ms are interesting as showing the rapid <|6ve]opnient off riT 
'■ '' ' u *- n\vi..itv on educational progress. The following figures represent these results Mi a brief form :_ 

/ . /' . ' . r j * 1,7 ) t • i 


ind the nutnierpassed iy each year since 1857 
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Madras University. 


37. The Madras University provides for the grant of the follow¬ 
ing Degrees, viz .;— 


Arts 

Law 

Medicine 


( Bachelor of Arts (B. A.) 

( Master of Arts (M. A.) 

C Bachelor of Law (B. L.) 
t,i l Master of Law (M. L.) 

f Bachelor of Medicine and Master in 
and C. M.) 

(. Doctor of Medicine (M. D.) 


Surgery (B. M. 


Civil Engineering ... Bachelor of Civil Engineering (B. C. E.) 

Besides the examinations for the above degrees, there are the “Matri¬ 
culation Examination” and the “First Examination in Arts;” the latter 
being, as in the Calcutta University, intermediate between the Matri¬ 
culation and B. A. Examinations. For the Degree of 4f B. M. and 
C. M.,” there is a “Preliminary Scientific Examination” and a <4 First 
Examination,” both of which must be passed before the final or “ Second 
Examination.” For the Degree of M. D., there is no examination in 
respect of candidates producing a certificate of having been engaged 
two years in the practice of their profession subsequent to having taken 
the Degree of “ U. M. and C. M.other candidates, on producing 
diplomas of the Madras Medical College, and certificates of having been 
engaged for five years in the practice of their profession, are allowed to 
present themselves for examination. 


38. The Madras University regulations in respect of examinations 
have, like those ol' the Calcutta University, undergone considerable 
modification since the establishment of the University. It would be 
tedious and out of place in a note of this kind to attempt to enumerate 
the various alterations made. The principal changes up to 1863-64 
were briefly indicated by the Director of Public Instruction in his report 
for that year in the following tortus, viz. :— 

(1) .—The rui i go of history in tho Matriculation and Bachelor of Arte Exam in- 

at ions has been considerably reduced. 

(2) .—An examination called tin* First in Ait: has been interposed between tho 
Matriculation and the Bachelor of Arts Examinations; and in this topi, ArithmHu 

Indian History are dually disposed of, ho as to allow of the examination in tho 
higher subjects for the Bachelor of Arts Degree being made of a more seaichinir 
character. 


4 (3). For the M. A. Degree in languages, it is now prescribed that English shall 
be brought up by every candidate, whereas originally a student was permitted to 
oiler himself for r camiiuition in Latin and Greek to the exclusion of English. A - 
fording to tho i>l,»u first laid down. History, with aeamriy anything beside n certain 
amount of Political Economy, formed a distinct branch in which 'tho Degree ol M. A. 
eonM bo obtained. The r*\ i . d regulation have thrown out the Historical Branch 
l VJi ' 8C > mid associate History with the subjects in another bra licit 

(4,).—Tho distinction originally drawn in some cosc* betwoou ordinary ami 
liontT degrees of thefeunu» nume lues been dune ataay with, and a higher degree \v.^ 
b on made (o correspond with ii imire extensive r.mg» of at tornments. Also. in f.■,,(’y 
placing niy^l cuudiduti in uy ^lius:: in alpha’- Ucal ot.br. n* was done at fittbev 
as. now van bed in ordci of Wxrn. an determined by mark, obtained in 

the exaniiuaiion ° 
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(5;The standard of the examinations in Law lias been raised; and the subject t 
of examination, which wore originally laid down in a vague and unsatisfactory 
ni.nuKT* have been distinctly specified. In the room, too,.of the Degree of Bachelor 
ij(' Law with honor*, a now Degree of Master of Law liu* been instituted upon the 
principle mentioned just above. 

(($).__At the establishment of the University, two degrees were p* vided in Civil 
Enam oring, viz., those of Graduate and Master. The designation o* the lower h;w ' 
been changed from Graduate to Bachelor; and the higher degree has jeen placed in 
abeyance for a time. Also the range of subjects for the lower test has l>een reduced,—- 
Language and History no longer entering the examination, which is confined tobranehc; 
of knowledge immediately connected with the profession of a Civil Engineer. 

The alterations since that time have had for their object— 

(7) .—Raising the. number of marks assigned to English in the First Arts 
Examination and iu tho 13. A. Examination. 

(8) ._Raising the number of marks assigned to Hydraulics in the Examination 

far the Degree of B. C. E.,—the object being to give greater prominence to this 
important branch in the studies of those qualifying themselves as engineers. 

( 9 ) The institution of three examinations instead of two for. the Degree of 
41 B. M. and C. M." 

89. The Madras University Calender for 18G5-GG contains the 
following list of affiliated institutions, viz .:— 




Institutions affiliated to the University of Madras. 
Church Mission Society’s Native English School, Pulnmeottah. 
Church Mission Society’s College, Cottavam. 

Church Mission Society’s Institution, Cotta, near Colombo. 
Church Mission Society’s High School, Jailuu. 

Free Church Mission Institution, Madras. 

Government Normal School, Madras. 

Grammar School, Ootocamimd. 


High School, Bangalore. 

London Mission Institution, Madras. 

Loudon Mission Institution, Bangalore. 

London Mission Theological Seminary, Bangalore. 

Medical College, > Madrw. 

Presidency College, ) 

Provincial School, Kumhhukouan. 


Provincial School, Bellnry, 

Provincial School. Calicut. 

Wesleyan A ttglo-Vernacular Institution, Madras. 
Wesleyan Native Educational Institution, Bangalore. 
Wesleyan Central School, dalfna. 



dO. The following remarks made Ly the Director of .Public To- 
ulruelion Madras, iu his annual report of 1808-64, may be qw 
jji connection with the above list 


ft is nectary here to observe that whether a school is or tu not affiliated 

is a matter of little importune* in the Madras pro- 
i or nuiy 40 Bidemy, as student* are now admitted to a University 
*“ Cwvcrsll> of UMnw ' Excuunation without being compelled to nrodueo ce/- 
from ntfiluM institutions. Motv ncbool* which nend up amdidaWs to 1L0 
f • : erwtv Eiiiinuiirfiotw*ru not affiliated, v.l iloHouic of loose which are 
Lav.' Mit up few or uo candidates. Moreover, the privilege of affiliation hau ken 
KIV4 n to wibootn on (heir affording. evidence, not of possessing means of educating up 
t„>i„ H. A "tiind.ml, lmt of king tnpabl© of bending tip qualified candidates to the 
M. mtukUi'jU Examination. 


MINlSr^ 



' i. Tic !■ ii]-vr* in;L; statement contains statistics of the Madras University Examinations prepared in a form similar 
that tdreath Ten for the Caicutta University :— 

Statement of Results of Madras University Examinations from 1857 to 1SG6. 
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42. So far as the Professional Facilities are concerned, these statistics 
do not show any marked development of the University operations ; 
but as regards the Faculty of Arts, there is very decided evidence of 
the growing influence of the institution. It is true that the statistics 
of the B. A. Examination for the last year 1865-66 show a great 
falling off as compared with the preceding years; but this is accounted 
for by the circumstance that the year 1865-60 was the first in which a 
rule requiring candidates for that degree to have passed the First Arts 
Examination came into operation. The results of the Matriculation 
Examination deserve especial attention. This examination, although 
the lowest in the scale of University Examinations, is by no means the 
least important. It may almost be said to be the most important, 
for, as remarked by the Director of Public Instruction in his report of 
1868-64, it affords “ leverage immediately operative in raising the whole 
of what may be termed middle class education." 




Bombay University. 

43. The Bombay University provides for the grant of the follow¬ 
ing Degrees and Licence :— 


Arts 

Law 

Medicine ... 
Civil Engineering 


(Bachelor of Arts (B. A.) 

(.Master of Arts (M. A.) 

... Bachelor of Lnw (B. L.) 

( Licentiate of Medicine (L. M.) 
i Doctor of Medicine (M. D.) 

... Master of Civil Engineering (M. C. E. 


Besides the examinations for the above-mentioned degrees, there 
is the “Matriculation Examination,” and also, as in the Calcutta and 
Madras Universities, a “First Examination in Arts" holding an inter¬ 
mediate place between the Matriculation and B. A. Degrees. There 
are two examinations for the Degree of L. AT., no candidate Lcin<r 
eligible for the second or final examination until two years after he has 
passed the first. 


4 k The following statement gives for the Bombay University 
s tat is tic a of a kind similar to Ihosc already given for the Calcutta and 
Madras Universities 
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15. It will bo observed that the only examinations held for 
Professional Degrees have been in the Faculty of Medicine for the 
Degree of L. M.; and even in the Faculty of Arts the results exhibit¬ 
ed arc but small when compared with those of the Madras and Cal- 
eutta Universities. But nevertheless there is a decided tendency to 
improvement, and it may bo expected that the great attention recently 
given in Bombay to the development of high school and college 
education will have a marked effect on the University statistics. 


40. The following institutions are shown in the Bombay Calendar 
of 1865-00 as affiliated to the University, viz , 


Elpliinstono College 
Poona College 
Free General Assembly's 
Government Law School 
Grant Medical Collego 


Institution 


... Bombay. 
... Poona. 

Bombay. 
... Bombay. 
Bombay. 


It is a small list, and all of the institutions but one are hi 
Bombay itself. 


•47. An encouraging feature iu the history of the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity is the magnificence of the contributions which private liberalii v 
has placed at its disposal. 3 


In the year 1S62-C3 the sum of Its. 20,000 was presented by 
Munguldasfl Nathooblioy, Esquire, for the foundation of a travelling 
Fellowship. v ° 

; V V 

In 1803-61 the donations received and offered amounted to no less 

than Its. 1,71,200: the prinoipal items iu the long list hoin< r _(1) 

u donation of Ks. 1,75,000 frohi 18 gentlemen towards foundin'-- u 
Fellowship in memory of the late Earl Canning; (2) n donation’ of 
Its. 1,00,000 from Cowasjee Jehangeor Readymoney, Esquire, for the 
erection of University buildings; (3) a like donation of Its. 1 00 U0G 
from Sorabjee Peslonjee Framjee, Esquire, towards founding a Fellow 
ship ; (4) a donation of Its. 75,000 towards the establishment of a 
Professorship of Economic Science. 


In 1864-05, besides a donation of Its. 1,200 for providing Uni- 
,iv maoe, there were two munificent donations from IVnwlumd 
1 toyehvuid,—the first (Rs. 2,00,000) towards (heercctiou of a University 
library j and the second (Its. 2,00,000) for the erectioit of a tower to 
contain a large clock and a sot of joj -bells. 


Concluding Remarks respecting the three Universities. 

7 * , \ 

13. Having given above detailed information and . 1u; jg' . 
Jt* <**> *«» W« I’nivcmiioa, , I ,m 


i 



the following remarks furnished to-me by the Registrar of the Calcutta 
University, in reply to a question of mine as to whether there was any 
material difference in the standards for examination in the different 
institutions 


There does not appear to be any material difference in the standards for 
Matriculation at the three Indian Universities. 

At the Universities of Bombay and Madras, however, a candidate may 
appear at the B. A. Examination alter a period of three years’ study at an 
aliiliated college, whilst in the University of Calcutta a period of four .years’ 
study is required. It might bo ejected that there would be a correspond¬ 
ing difference in the standards of examination for degrees at the three 
presidencies, and such in fact there appears to be. Both at Bombay and 
Madras the practice of allowing an under-graduate to exercise an option in 
the subjects he will take up is permitted to a greater extent than at Calcutta; 
and, whilst the graduate is examined in a wider range of subjects, it does not 
seem, from a comparison of the examination papers of the three Universities, 
that the knowledge of individual subjects exacted from a graduate of this 
University is more superficial than at tho sister Universites of Bombay and 
Madras.” 


SECTION IV. 

COLLEGES rOit GENERAL EDUCATION* 

49. As will bo gathered from the heading of this Section, it is 
proposed to deal only with colleges lor general education, leaving 
professional colleges, as well as professional departments of colleges, 
lobe treated of under the subsequent head of “ institutions for special 
education/' 


50. It may he well also to note that the remarks and statistics 
here submitted relate only to institutions which arc either under 
Government management, or subject to the inspection of Government 
officers. There are some affiliated institutions (principally in Bengal and 
Madras) which are neither aided by Government nor subject io Iho 
inspection of Government officers; but the local education reports contain 
no information respecting them, and it would obviously bo impossible 
at presout to got. from Iho managers of such in.-titutions the statistics 
necessary for incorporation in the statements now given, 

f»l, The following statement gived n comparative view of the 
statistic* of college education in the several presidencies and provinces;— 




Statement containing statistics regarding Colleges for general education fur 

the year 18G5-G6. 
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2S2 
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485 

♦ 

1,215 

5 35C 
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* Tho four private colleges in the North-Western Provinces nnd the one Institution ofkhl* ehr* 
in Madras ate also collegiate schools, and the statistics given in the luual cdui i'.ion rci>o«.' do not 
disti»Vui B h between the eolIcgH and school benches. h would rvo no good purptugf to enter in rids 
statement the combined statistics, and tho columns Irnvo, therefore, been left blanks 

52. Tho following 1 statement contains a classification of tho.pupils 
attending tho colleges:— 

Classified statement of pupils attending the Colleges for general education 

in 1S65-GG. 
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53. In tho Government institutions (lie annual cost of educating 
each pupil is, as will he observed, by far the greatest in the Punjab, 
where n amounts to no less than Rs. 1,215. The Punjab colleges 
were only recently formed, and the small number of pupils as yet 
attending them gives rise to this result. It may be that the establish¬ 
ment of two expensively equipped colleges in the Punjab (at Lahore 
and Delhi) was a little in advance of the actual and immediate 
requirements of that province in respect of college education; but the 
various zillah schools of the Punjab, which are yearly improving in 
status, will doubtless ere long provide a supply of students more 
commensurate until the cost of the college establishments maintained for 
their education, and thus bring the present excessive expense of 
educating college pupils in the Punjab nearer to the level of other 
provinces. 


64 The division of pupils into "Hindoos," “Mahomedans," and 
"others" shows, as might he expected, the very large predominance of 
the Hindoo clement among the students. Apart altogether from the 
relative proportion of Hindoos among the upper and middle classes of 
the population of the country, it is unquestionable that the Hindoos as 
a race take more readily to our system of education. Of the whole 
number of Hindoos and Mahomedans attending colleges, only per 
cent, are Mahomedans. 


55. I now proceed to offer a few remarks respecting the colleges 
of each presidency and province. 


Bengal. 


50. The institutions of this class in Bengal are given in detail 


1 . 

x. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


1. 


Duff t]f 

(}'>c*rnfftsfUjlirmt, JoHWluitvH 

Presidency Collage, Calcutta ... 3865 
Pumi (.'allege*,Dacca ... ... 1811 

licrbamitorc Collegg, Burhamporo 1853 
Kislmngliur College, KlsJmagluir 1810 
PaCm Collar, Piituu ... ... 1862 

Sniucrit. College, < ’iilcuttu ... 1830 

Hough ly College, Hooghly ... 1821 

Private Institution*. 

Cathedral Minion College, Cut- 
cutUi ... ... ,,, 3805 

Dmeton College Calcutta ... 3855 

Free Church Institution, Calcutta 1830 
(•onerul Institution, 

Calcutta.1830 

St. Xftvidr’aCollege, Calcutta ... i860 


On 

the margin. The Presidency College 
was established jn 1855 on the basis 
of Hie old Hindoo College. A full 
account of the history of the Hindoo 
College, the destruction of its exclu¬ 
sive character, and its incorporation 
in the plan for the foundation of the 
Presidency College, as well a> a 
sketch of the scheme on which the 
latter was founded, will he found ri 
No. XIV of the Selections from the 
Record* of the Bengal Government, 
The main features of the reorganiz¬ 
ation consisted in the establishment: 
of Chairs for Moral and Mental 


Philosophy and Logic, For Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, tor 
Natural History and Geology, which did not exist in the old Hindoo 
College, and also in the establishment on a defined footing of a separata 
department for the study of Law, In I864«05 a third department of 
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Civil Engineering wad added to the college, consequent upon the aboli¬ 
tion of tlie separate Civil Engineering College. l r he professional depart¬ 
ments will, however, he separately treated of under t.h° he:id of “ Institu¬ 
tions for Special Education.” 

57. The Presidency College (geucral department) is conducted 
• ., - lf by a Principal and six Professors aided Jw five 

Presidency College. ^sisizni, Professors. The following' ij ricf 

account of the institution is taken from the Bengal Education" Report 
of 1863-64:— 

The course of study for undcr-gradtiato students extends over four years, 
and a fifth-year class ri also maintained, consisting of graduates who are prepar¬ 
ing to present themselves at the examination for University Honors or for the 
M. A. Do give. The college possesses an Endowment Fund, partly derived 
from subscriptions raised to commemorate the services rendered to education by 
math Tagore* Sir Edward Ryan, and Mr. Bird, and 
sums contributed by the Native community for the maintenance of [ho old 
Hindoo College. These funds yield a yearly income of Its. *1,132, which is 
devoted to the o rahlishment of 10 Graduate Scholarships, tenable for one year. 
The holders, who must b$ Bachelors of Arts, arc required to attend the college 
regularly, and to prepare themselves for the examination for University Honors 
in any branch they may select. 



The large attendance (monthly average 301) at this college, the 
high fee rate (Its. 10 per mensem, about to be increased to Rs! 12), 
yielding an income of Rs. 32,000 per annum, and the great prominence 
which the institution has in all the University lists, indicate the position 
which it has attained, and mark it out as a most encouraging proof of 
the stimulus which of late years has been given to education in the 
metropolis. It is true that since 1*861 the number of pupils has decreased 
from 367 to 310, hut this is due to the large extension of tlio moans of 
college education which has recently taken place in various other colleges 
both in Calcutta and in tho MoTussil, and it is no subject therefore for 
regret. The classes arc now stated to be. as full as is consistent with a 
proper attention on the part of the Professors to the studies of their 
pupils. # 


58. The next college on the Bengal list is the Dacca Institution 
Dacca College. The Daflcu College has long held tlm position 

ot tho best Mofusstl College m Bengal, but 

until within the last few years, the upper classes existed in little moro 

than the name; the few students iu them being almost without excep¬ 
tion scholarship-holders. Cut of late tha Dacca College has improved 
in this respect. In l8G5-6t> this college furnished 2 successful candi¬ 
dates for the Degree of M. A., 4 for the Degree of B. A», tuid 22 for 
the First Arts Examination. 


50. Tire next two 

lit! l»:m»port* and Kisbtm- 
fcbtir College* 

them to cducute up t< 


colleges on tho list are those at Borliamporo 
and Kfehnaghur. It was only recently that the 
staff of those colleges was inised so us to enable 
the 13, A, Degree; 3r^ and 4l)h year classes 
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being opened for this purpose in 1865-66. Both of these colleges have 
greatly extended their ruefulness within the last few years, the aggregate 
number of pupils having risen from 64 in 1862 to 148 in 1806. 


60. 


I'atnC 0 n C g 0> 


The ^ext college (Patna) was opened in 1862 for the pur- 
pose chiefly of affording the means of a good 
education to the Mahomedan population of 
Pati\ a and its neighbourhood. There are only as yet 20 students in the 
'college (distributed among three classes), and most of them are scholar¬ 
ship-holders. The Patna College is, of course, chiefly dependent- for its 
students on the pupils of the surrounding zillah schools who pass the 
Entrance Examination, and it will perhaps take some time before the 
advantages of a college education come to be appreciated in that part of 
the country in the same degree as in some other parts of Bengal. 

61. The next two colleges are those called the Sanscrit and Hooghly 

Colleges; they are the remains of what were once 
purely Oriental Seminaries, and I have thought 
it bed. to reserve an account of them for a separate Section (VII) of 
this note. 

62. The next five institutions on the Bengal list are private col- 

p • .. leges aided by Government. The Cathedral 

Mission College was established in 1865 in con¬ 
nection with the Church Missionary Society, and is supported mainly by 
the Cathedral Church Mission Fund made over to the Church Missionary 
Society iu 1 857 by the late Bishop "Wilson, by whom the fund was origi¬ 
nated. The institution educates up to the B. A. standard. The Dove ton 
College was established in 1855, when a legacy of Be. 2,30,000 was 
left by Captain Doveton to the Parental Academy, with which the college 
in question is connected. This College and the Free Church of Scotland 
Institution founded in 1830 by Dr. Pull rank clearly first in the list of 
private aided colleges in Bengal, as is evidenced by their success in the 
University Examinations. The two remaining institutions (General 
Assembly's Institution and St. Xavier’s College) make but little figure 
in the University returns. 

63. The following returns of the University Examinations in the 
Faculty of Arts, in respect of Bengal students, may appropriately be 
introduced here as affording some means of judging the relative posi¬ 
tion of Government and private colleges :— 


From U .v-cniment colleges 
From privitt-a colleges (aided) , 
Ditto ditto (unaided) 
ScLool-maiiters ... 


First ArU 

kxaminMiun, 

It. A. 

Examination, 

I8G6-00. 

W. A. 
Examination 

lbfMi m, 

130 

5f> 

13 

'32 

15 

1 

8 

*«/ 

♦ »* 

13 
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North- Western-Prov!nccs. 




Date of 

Go veni went. found a No 

1. Aina Collie ... 1823 

2. Bareilly College ... 1837 

3. Benares College ... 1792 

Private. 

1. St. John's College 

(ChurMi of England Ali*- % 
«ou), Agrn ... 1850 

2. Joy Nnroin'g Col¬ 
lege, Beunree ... 1853 

3. St. Peter’s College, Agra, 

4. Victoria College, Agra. 


G4. The colleges in the North-Western Provinces are given on the 
margin. There is another Government 
institution in the North-Western Provinces, 
viz., the Ajmere Collegiate School, 'which 
lias been affiliated to the Calelitta University, 
hut which is not shown by the Director 
of Public Instruction in the list of colleges. 
Probably the institution does hot practically 
train under-graduate students to the extent 
that would warrant its being placed in the 
list. The main point of interest in connec¬ 
tion with the three Government colleges is 
the establishment within the last few years 
of hoarding-houses in connection with them and the attached schools. 
These boarding-houses constitute rather a novel feature in Indian 
educational institutions, and they are stated to have worked extremely 
well. The primary object in view was to encourage the attendance at 
these central institutions of youths from other parts of the oouutrv, 
and the object lias been fully attained. The. boarding-houses have, for 
the most part, as many inmates as they can contain, and the teachers 
have found that the boarders are their best pupils. The pupils have, 
been encouraged with Success to take an interest in gardening and 
other useful employments out of school hours as well as in athletic 
sports and English games. Full accounts of these boarding-hoysfs will 
fce found in the Education Iteports of the North-Western Provinces for 
the last three years, 

05. Of the private colleges in the North-Western Provinces, 
St. John's College, Agra, was established in 1850 in connection with 
the Church Missionary Society at.Agra; the large and handsome Gothic 
building in which the classes are how held being completed in 1S50. Joy 
Nnrain's College at Benares was founded as a school in 1818 by Ikijah 
Joy Narnia Ghosal Bah a door in gratitude for his recovery from a pro¬ 
tracted illness. It was raised to the status of a college.in 1853. 

‘60.’ The colleges of the North-Western Provinces do* not.as yet' 
make much show in the University returns/ but considerable improve¬ 
ment is observable, as will bcjBeen frOm the following figures;— 

i ' 1863 1 1SG4.. 1885. * 

First. Arts Examination .... 4 5 0 

s B. L. Examination ... 1 2 ‘3 

Pnqfah. 

G7. . In the Punjab there are three colleges as noted oti the margin, 


0.i\'rr -men/. 

I riHove College 
Di-Uh Collcgo 

iVitW'*. 
Lahore NWivU Ceilrg* 


of 

nndai ton . 
... 181U 
... JL8G1 


1801 


all of which were established in 18G t. ' The. 
sliorfc experience of thu two Governitycnt 
colleges has not been of the most OUeaurag¬ 
ing kind. It has boon found diilioult to get 
re difficult to keep them, 
.1 


students, and #tiU nunv i.— *v. 


PTmucli so that the necessity of paying all, or nearly all, of tliom for their 

attendance, under the name of scholarships, was seriously pressed upon the 

consideration of Government. As already pointed out, the calculated 
<. -t of educating pupils in the Government colleges of the Punjab (vi~., 
IK 1,215 for each pupil per annum) is enormously high; but as the 
pupils increase in numbers, the average cost of each will, ol course, he 

less; and there seems to he ground for ex¬ 
pecting that the numbers will increase,* for 
not only are the Punjab zillah schools (the 
natural" feeders of the colleges) improving, 
but iu the new rules for the examination of 


* There was in 1805*66 an 
average attendance of only 8 
students in the Lahore College, 
and 21 in the Delhi College. 


candidates for tohsildarships and other appointments, due weight has 
heen accorded to success in the University Examinations. For the. p - 
sent, however, it is difficult to deny that the expense of the two Gove i- 
ment colleges in the Punjab is disproportionate to the results obtained. 

6S. The single private college in the Punjab was engrafted m 
.1801, on the Lahore Mission School,—an institution founded iu 1SPJ, 
soon after the annexation of the Punjab, by the American Presbyterian. 
Mission. The college department, although yet in its infancy, appears 
to give good promise of success. The students are not. very numerous,— 
only 15, with an average attendance of 12, hut this is considerably more 
than are to he found in the Government college at the same place 
(Lahore), which has onlj 1 ents, with an average attendance 
of 8. It is to he noted also that in 1865-0(5, the first year in which 
any Punjab candidates presented themselves for the l'irst Arts Lxamina- 
tion, half (5) of the successful students, including the only one 
classed in the first division, belonged to this private college, the other 
half coming from the two Government colleges at Lahore and Delhi. 


Madras. 

G!>. The two colleges in Madras are the Presidency College (Gov¬ 
ernment) and the Doveton Protestant Col- 
Owwr-W. fovlLrL. lege (private). The Madras Presidency Col- 
f’l't-iulcitc.y Colt on ... 1841 lege assumed that name in 1855, having been 
J'rival*. previously known as the Madras University, 

liovetoi' Presidency College 1866 ] t jg only within the lastfewyeavsthat.it 

has really deserved the name of college, hut the results of each year 
have testified to its improving condition. The number of students, 
which for 1802-03 was only 17, has steadily increased to 81 for 1865-66, 
and more than half of the last mentioned number come from other dis¬ 
tricts of the presidency, which shows that the growing appreciation ot 
college education is not confined to the presidency town. The follow¬ 
ing statistics of the University show the position held by the Madras 
Presidency College relatively to other institutions:— 


Passed in First Arts Examina¬ 
tion in 1866-66 
pi vied in D. A. 


Presidency 
College. ' 

29 

6 


Ollier Government 
Institution;. 


Private 

Iiwtitutioui. 

23 

None. 


24 

None 


MM <SL 

7 0. And here it is necessary to explain that, although there is in 
the Madras presidency only one Government college for general educa¬ 
tion^ there are several other institutions (provincial schools, &e.) 
which educate, as the above statistics show. Beyond the Matriculation 
standard, and which, whether affiliated or not, are allowed by the 
Madras University to send up candidates. 



71. The Dovelon Protestant College, which is the only private 
institution shown in the Madras statistical returns under the head of 
colleges, seems hardly to deserve that distinction. During the last three 
years, 1863-61, 18GI-G5, and 1865-66, the Doveton College has not 
passed a single B. A. student, and has passed onlv four students in the 
First Arts Examination. There are other private institutions which 
have done more; and it is difficult, therefore, to understand on whal 
principle a classification bas b^Sti made in the Education Report which 
singles out the Doveton Protestant College as the only private institu¬ 
tion entitled to the rank of a college for general education. 


Bombay. 

72. The two colleges in Bombay are both Government institu- 
Z> a ir of tions, viz., the Elphinstonc College, Bombay, 
Government, foundation, and the Poona College, Poona. There are no 

l£aConic ° ll0g0 1851 P rivate collc £ os °J' en t0 Government inepec- 

tion, but there is one private college, tho 
Free General Assembly's Institution/ 1 which has been affiliated 1 ho 
University, and is excluded from present notice, simply because not being 
oport to Government inspection, no statistics respecting it are embodied 
in the education reports. This institution, however, has had but 
limited success in the University Examination, having passed altogi -thor 
only two B. A. students The University Examination Returns in Uj c > 
Faculty of Arts are composed -almost exclusively of pupils from tho 
Elphinstono and Poona Colleges, These two Government colleges und Or¬ 
well! a thorough reform in 1857-58, an account of whieh will be found 
in the report of that year. They wore both recognized by the Univer¬ 
sity in 1800. 


76. The following account of the Elphinstonc College is taken 
from the Bombay University Calendar of 1865-66 :— 

ll Elplunstpue College arose >y * separation in the year 18£(* of the pro* 
fessorial element from the u Elphinstonc Institution," which henceforth became 
a high school. 

i 4 

The Elplnnstoac Institution had its origin in a meeting of the Bombay 
Jtfaiive Education Society on the 22nd August 1827. to ootib icier t)io xiidart appro- 
priat<* method of tcHl ifyin^ Iho affectionate and reapectfm sentiments of fh<» 
ii'ih.ibitii&t* of Bombay to tier Hon*blu Mount stuart Elphinstono on hia re- 
bigiution of the Government of Batubajh Tint result of thin meeting was that 
a Mini of money, amounting to Rs 2,29,666, wan collected by public sub- 
M.-ripitOU tofk'avdn Ih« jpudowm nr of Protesaor'.hips for teaching the Euuli^lf 
oc pi;i. \ and the At G, Sciences, and Litciatmo ot Uurope, to W denominated 


M'Wsr/jy 
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*:;c Elpfilnstone Pi'"!' iovships. _ 

] t* 3 . 4,43,901, and the interest of it 
from Government of Us. 22,000. 


This sum afterwards accumulated t< 
is augmented by an annual subscription 


In 18G3 Cowasiee Jehangeer Readytnoney, Esquire, Justice of the Peace, 
Bi'iulj&y presented Government with Its. 1 .OO.tKJO towards erecting suitable 
colh-ge buildings for Elphinstone College, to be called the “ Cowasjce Jehangeer 
buildings.” 

In 18G1. on account of the rise in the prices of building materials and 
btbor, Mr. Cowasjee Jehangeer added a second sum of Ks. 1,00,000 to his former 
munificent donation. 

74% The number of successful candidates coming from the Elphin- 
stone College to the University Examination appears to be steadily 
increasing. It passed 7 in the First Arts Examination in 1861, and 
13 iu ISO3. In the B. A. Examination the number of successful 
competitors from the Elphinstone College 1ms risen from 4 in 1862 
to 10 in 1865, and in the M. A. Examination the number has risen 
from 1 in 1862 to 4 in 1865. The average attendance at the institu¬ 
tion has also increased from 65 in 1861-62 to 78 in 1865-66. All 
this betokens an increasing efficiency arid popularity, and the com¬ 
paratively high fee rate (Ks. 10 per mensem) shows that education 
is not without a considerable money value in the eyes of those who take 
advantage of it. 


75. The following account of the Poona College is taken from the 
Bombay University Calendar for 1865-60 :— 


On the occupation of the Deccan by the British Government in 1818, it 
was found that a certain portion of the revenues of the Maratha Slate had 
been yearly set apart for pensions and presents to Brahmans (Dakshiini). To 
1 • ••• -en; hardship and disappointment., and to fulfil the implied obligations of the 
rulers, the British Government continued these payments ; but as 1 lie 
p‘ v iDions and allowances fell in, they resolved, while maintaining the sann: total 
V>-1 jenditure, under the name of the Dakshina Fund, to devote a portion of it 
a more permanently useful end, in the encouragement of such kind of learn- 
r athe Brahmans were willing to cultivate. With this view the Poona 
College was founded in 1821 as a Sanscrit College, exclusively for Brahmans. 

In 18*37 some branches of Hindoo learning were dropped ; the study of 
the vernacular and of English was introduced, and the college wii3 opened to 
all classes ; and after having been amalgamated with the English School in 
1851, it arose in its present form in 1857, by a separation of the college division 
from the school division. From another port ion of the Daksliina Fund, Dakslrina 
Fellowships have been founded, of which four, viz., one senior Fellowship of 
Ks. 100 per mensem, and three junior Fellowships, each of Ks. 60 per mensem, 
are attached to the college. 

In 1863 Sir Jamsctjec J. jcebhoy, JJart ., offered to Government the sum of 
Ea. 1,00,000 to provide suitable college buildings for the Poona College. 


76. The Poona College passed in 1865-66 12 students in the First 
Arts Examination, 8 in the B. A. Examination, and 1 in the I\f. A. 
Examination. These figures are considerably less than those already 
gi ven for the Elphinstone College, but the progress of the Poonu College 
during recent years has been perhaps the greater of the two. 


77. Tlio Director of Public Instruction makes the following 
remarks in his report of 1.SG5-GG, vis. 

Tljo Qovcnimont Arts Colleges (Elpliiustone and Poona) arc hi a good 
condition as regards discipline and teaching, and the humanizing influence 
which they exercise. Poona College has begun to gain on Elpliinslone College 
both in numbers and University successes. "This is owing partly to the efficient 
condition of the Poona High School, partly to the appreciation of literary 
education among the Brahmans of the Deccan. It ia a source of regret that 
Elphin stone College remains stationary in point of numbers. This I attribute 
1 ' irilv to the recent disturb <1 condition of -the popular mind in Bombay 
count of commercial excitement), which has been unfavorable to educational 
development, but especially I'attribute it to the general-want of feeling for 
literature among the Parsecs, who, with all their stirring and energetic qualities 
and their Europeanizing tendencies, seem to have hardly anv ideas for their 
children beyond the desk or the counter. Except two grandsons of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Framjec Nusserwanjeo Patel, there is, J think, no scion of any loading 
Parsec family under collegiate instruction. Looking at the matter broadly, wd 
find Unit out of about 100 students who passed the Matriculation Examin¬ 
ation last year, about 50 joined the Government colleges, the rest having 
for the most part accepted school-masterships and other small appointments. 
If the same average were continued, about 25 students per annum only would 
enter caph of the Government Arts Colleges, which would give an attendance 
for the three years* course at each of the colleges of about 75 or 80 students. 

But the great 'encouragements recently held out to University Graduates 
by IIis Excellency .the Governor of Bombay in Council and by the High Court 
^dl doubtless prove a powerful stimulant towards increasing the number of 
collegiate students. 1 refer in particular— 1st, to a circular letter from the 
Government to. the Revenue Commissioner, No. *1481, dated 81st October lsG5. 
requesting that mamlutdars’ appointments may be, as far as possible, conferred 
on bachelors of Arts ; 2mlly, to the appointment by His Excellency in Council 
of it Deputy Educational Inspector in the Belgaum sub-division to be Deputy 
Collector; 3rd///, to a resolution of Her Majesty’s Hon’ble Bench of 
Justices, dated 22ud June 1SG6, No. 902, admitting Bachelors of Laws, umlor 
certain conditions, to I'nvctise as advocates on the Original Side of the High 
Court; *UJihj % to the recent appointment by Government of a Bachelor of Laws, 
to act ms Judge in the ( ourt of Small Causes. These encouragements will d«» 
moix* than anything which this dei>artmenfc could possibly eifcct to promote 
higher education in the presidency. 


SECTION V. 

SCHOOLS. 

78. It is proper to note at (lie outset that tho statistics here given 
respecting schools refer only to schools managed by Governtticnt x o\\ 
open to tho inspection of Government officers. There arc, of course, 
private schools iu some parts of the country which receive no aid from 
Government, and are ic.it open to Government inflection ; but their 
number is quite insigmlieimt in oompuri-on with those managed or 
inspected % Government officers, to which the following statistics 
relate 
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Government Schools and Private Schools open to Govern 
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9. It should he explained here . that the classification of schools 
into “higher,” “ middle/'’ and “lower” classes made by the educa¬ 
tional authorities of the different presidencies and provinces has been 
somewhat altered by me. 

80. “ Higher class” schools are those which educate up to the 
University Entrance standard; and although in some cases schools may 
have been included by the local educational authorities in this class, 
with reference rather to a professed ability to educate up to that staud- 
ard than to actual results, the classification may perhaps he accepted as 
sufficiently correct, and I have not therefore altered it. 

81. But the distinction between middle class and lower class 
schools has never been very precisely laid down, and hence different prin¬ 
ciples of classification have been adopted by the local authorities, which 
I have found it necessary to alter in order to preserve uniformity. The 
resolution of the Government, by which the classification was directed, 
described the “middle class” as “composed of schools which do not 
educate up to the University standard, but which are above the schools 
designed for the education of the masses,” and the “ lower class” as 
“composed of schools located in villages, towns, &c\, and designed 
primarily for the education of the masses.” 

82. In Bengal the “lower class” has been made to include only 
the “strictly elementary” schools in which instruction is “conveyed 
exclusively in the vernacular,” and is “mainly confined to reading, 
writing, and simple arithmetic,” all other schools, whether vernacular 
or Anglo-vernacular (not being institutions educating up to the Uni¬ 
versity standard) being entered under the “middle class.” This is 
perhaps, on the whole, the best principle of classification, and it appears 
t«> have been carried out in all provinces, except the North-Western 
Provinces, Oude, and the Central Provinces, where the tehsil or town 
schools have been wholly or partly entered in the lower class. As 
these schools all provide a more than elementary vernacular education, 
I have transferred them to the head of “ middle class schools.” 

83. Too much importance must not, however, he attached to the 
classification of schools, for, apart from mere errors of classification, it 
is obvious that any classification based on the standards up to which the 
various kinds of schools profess to educate must, he more or less liable 
to mislead. An Anglo-vernacular school, for instance, may have a 
few advauced pupils preparing for the University Entrance standard, 
entitling it to he ranked as a higher class school; but the great bulk 
of it - pupils may he under ecjogjtion of a very much lower kind, and a 
considerable number may he miner tuition of the most elementary charac¬ 
ter, Yet all these pupils will he shown as belonging to a higher class 
school. Attempts aro, however, being made in some parts of *' 
country (especially perhaps in Bombay) to draw a clear line of di> 
tion between the different grades of schools, and to make the edm 
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in one grade commence where the education of the next lower grade of 
, and it will perhaps be time enough, when sonde progress 
•as been made in this respect,, to consider the propriety of altering the 
statistical forms. 

31. I proceed to offer a few remarks respecting the schools of 
each class included in the statement given above. 



Tozpore (Durrani). 
Nowgong. 

Chyebassa (Singhboum). 
Haaaroobuugli. 


SCHOOLS—HIGHER CLASS. 

Bengal, 

So. In Bengal the 50 Government higher class schools consist 
of U collegiate and branch schools attached to, or in eonneelion 
' c colleges, aud of 36 zillah schools. Four zillah schools 
were established during 1865-06 at the 
places marginally noted, tlmroby supplying 
with Government zillah schools the only 
without *1, ™ on p n mt d, . sti ;' icts in which, till then, were 

l.oLfand SworliuM ° f V?’” 15 SCh °° Is {at Gowa *l»»> Kang. 

pori,. and Daqceling) were at the same time placed on an ininroved 

Diiecmr aU f p 1 *! sehoo 1 was raised to the status of what tho 

Dircctoi of Public Instruction calls a “high school/' by which h> 

means an institution capable of educating up to the « First AVfs'’ sHnll- 

irom°V<! lC oV?‘ 1 nT it ^“ the Government assignment being increased 
i om Its. 2,666 to Its. 12,000 per annum. A similar dc i 

school V mt& r m % hcen 1W* iu respect Of the CuSTill 
school fhe under-graduate classes of such institutions h eW ! 

properly to the statistical beading of « college students ” tnd I° 1 .p 16 .v 
. hatthc B roctorot PuUic lection blends (o 
.0 in future. One of tho Bengal higher class sibools caSd the 
Culhngah Branch School (a branch of the Presidency ColicuO was 
until recently a furely Mahomedan institution. During fstju (• 
however, it was thrown open to nil classes) the fee rate bdn~ ff^i V 
Its. 4, per mensem for all pupils other than Mahomed ius 1 

the previous fee rate of lie. 1 was continued. ' for ' vhoia 

8(). The following figures will ojvrp enmo Lino 4 i * • 
of higher class schools in Bengal inlsCo-GO :_ ^ W ° l 1U ° Cus1, 


iSTumbor of institutions 

Average number of pupils 

Government tichoolg. 

... 50 * 

... 8,540 

IVUaU •♦OhiTolrJ 
(itklcU), 

83 

‘.'738 

Cost cliargedto imperial funds 

" to other sources of income 

Its. 

... 2,00,828 
•«« 1,95,108 


Rs. 

66,( '">8 
1,30.850 

Total 

Average total annual cost per pupil 
,, an mini cost lo Government 

pupil 

... 3,05,138 


1.80)008 

18 

l‘i t* r 


11) 

5 
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Statistics respecting Fees. 




Government schools. Trivato school* 

(aided). 



Es. 

Es. 

Totul amount of fees, fines, &c., realized 

from pupils during the year . 

Average ditto per pupil 

1,05,105 

19 

86,317 

s£ 

Government schools. 

Private schools . 

Pupils. 

Hindoos. Mahomedans. 

Others. 

Ml • • » 

Ml ••• 

7,050 1,222 

8,972 339 

98 

312 

• 

Total 

16,828 1,501 

410 


87. It thus appears that the annual cost of educating each pupil 
in the Government schools of the higher class in Bengal is Its. 40'. 
Of this, the imperial revenue is charged with exactly one-half (Its. 23), 
the remainder being defrayed from local sources, such as endowments, 

ions, fees, &c. It is satisfactory to note that by far the greater 
portion of the local income in Government schools is derived from fees, 
and this source of income may be expected to increase not only with 
tho number of pupils, but with the development of an appreciation 
among the Natives of the advantages of a good education, which will 
render it possible and proper to raise the fee rate. 

£ 

88 . The cost of education in private schools of the class under 
notice, is, as will be seen, much less than in Govcanmeut institutions. 
That this should bo the case is not surprising, and it may be noted as a 
partial explanation that the private institutions do not generally come 
up to the same high average standard as the Government schools. This 
is evident from the University returns. The average fee per pupil in 
aided schools (Its. 8-13) is much less than the average lee (Its. 19) 
in Government schools, but the proportion borne by the fee iucomc 
to the total expenditure in aided schools (46 per cent.) is rather more 
than the proportion (43 per cent.) in Government schools. 

89. The division of pupils into Hindoos, Mahomedans, &o., shows 
that there arc about 11 Hindoos attending higher schools in Bengal 
for every Mahomedan. 

90. Tho University returns bear strong evidence of the success¬ 
ful working of the higher class schools in Bengal. The average 
number of Bengal students who have passed the Entrance Examination 
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in ilio hisl four years (1802-03 to 1865-00) is 521. The following details 
ol the results of the examination for 1805-00 may be given :—• 

UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 

Bengal Students. 




NcunEErASsnD. 


December 1865. 

Number of 
candidates. 




1st Division. 

2nd Division. 

Total. 

ft overnment schools ... 

513 

30 

191 

221 

Private schools (aided) 

549 

12 

152 

164 

„ (unaided) 

174 

3 

40 

43 

School inns Lera ... 

17 


2 

o 

Private students ... ... 

33 


3 

3 

Total ... 

1.321 

45 

3S8 

433 

- i : 


North - JFestern Provinces. 

91. The 9 higher class schools of the North-Western Provinces 
consists of the school departments of the 3 Government colleges at 
Agra, Benares, and Bareilly '; of the Government schools at' A j mere 
and Etawah; and of the school departments of the 4 private colleges— 
1 at Benares, aud 3 at Agra. A brief reference has already bean inode 
in Section I to the steps which have been taken for establishing 
21 zilluh schools in the North-Western Provinces in lieu of the 2 middle 
class institutions now existing. The majority of these inst 
will doubtless at first starting take rank as middle class institutions • 
but some will, I imagine, from the outset, be equipped in a manner 
enabling them to educate up to the University Entrance standard, 
and will therefore rauk as higher class schools. All of them ought* 
eventually to be brought up to this standard. The establishment 
of zillah schools in the North-Western Provinces is a noticeable point 
in the history of education in those provinces. The want of sneh 
schools was a marked feature of the organization; the education depart- 
mepjt holding to the idea of the gradual development of odueutiona! 
progress from below (the very opposite of the Bengal idea), and object¬ 
ing to establish zillah schools till the schools of a lower grade had developed 
a desire for higher education, and supplied the requisite mate * . b ‘ ” , > \ 

of pupils qualified to benefit by such education. The si , : . ... * t may 

perhaps have been a little too long delayed, but the good substratum 
■aid in past years, in the shape <>t efficient schools of u lower class, will 
doubtless make the development of the uevv ziilah schools all the more 
rapid aud substantial. 

















92. The following figures give statistical information for 18G5-6G 
respecting the higher class schools of the North-Western Provinces 
similar to those already given for Bengal:— 



Government 

Privato 


schools. 

schools. 

Number of institutions ... 

5 

4 

Average number of pupils ,,. ,,, 

1,410 

1,000* 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Post charged to imperial funds ... ... 

1,08,983 

18,333* 

„ ,, to other sources of income 

8,892 

35,641* 

Total 

1,17,875 

53,874* 

Average total annual cost per pupil 

83 

53* 

„ annual cost to Governmentper pupil ... 

70 

18* 


Statistics respecting Fees . 

Total amount of fees, fines, &c., realized from 

pupils during the year ... ... 13,584 f 12,122 * 

Average ditto per pupil ... ... 8jf 12 # 

Pupils, 


Hindoos. Mnhomcdans. Olliers. 


Government schools 

1,487 

106 

10 

Privato .schools ... 

873 

200 

107' 

Total ... 

2,300 

375 

120 


C Tnel udi n g college depart - 
x moot returns, separate re- 
L turns not being available. 


93. While in Bengal tho average cost of each pupil in Govern¬ 
ment higher class schools was only Its. 43 (of which Its. 23 w re 
paid hy Government), in the North-Western Provinces the average 
coni Ita. 83 (of which Ks. 7G were paid hy Government). Tno 
e<>st per pupil in private schools is in like proportion higher in the 
North-Wc tern Provinces than in Bengal. The cause of this is not, as 
might he supposed, that the Bengal schools are better filled, making 
the average cost of ehcli pupil loss; for in point of fact tho schools in 
tho Nort h-Western ProviuCCS Lave a larger attendance. Tho inference 
i- that tho expenditure in the institutions of the North-Western 
Provinces is on a much higher scale than in Bengal. 


• Tho fitntuttieg in respect of tlkn private iicWils iueludo tliouo of the college dvpmU 
muDtJ. Tho local statomouta do not show them Bfepuratcly. 

t TJie*o figures include the college return*, tldrO being no seporato rotund for iho 
school department ovuilnblo, / 
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9 I', The following figures in respect 
how matters stand :— 


<SL 

of foes will show move clearly 


Average fee. 


Norik- Western Provinces hs. A. 

Government collegiate institutions ... ... 11 8 per annum* 

Government schools of tho higher class ^ ... 2 15 „ 

Private collegiate institutions ... ... 1^ t) » 

The small fee of Rs. 2-15 per annum, or barely 4 annas per 
month in the two schools, is noticeable. Even the fee in the collegiate 
institutions is small. 


There were 28 students from the North-Western Provinces who 
passed the University Entrance Examination in 1865 ; of these, 9 
passed in the 1st division. 


Punjab. 

95. The 42 higher class schools entered in the Punjab column 
of the statement already given consist of 24 Government zillah schools 
and 18 private institutions, of which all but 3 are seminaries main¬ 
tained and managed by missionary bodies. It seems probable that tho 
Punjab Director of Public Instruction makes out the list of higher 
class schools with reference rather to expectations tliau to actual result, 
lie may perhaps have satisfied himself that each of the 12 institutions 
is really able to educate up to the University standard,—although in 
that ca-e it would be difficult to deny that the means of education sup¬ 
plied are in advance of the ability of the pupils to take advantage of 
them. But whatever may be the explanation, certain it is -that, 
notwithstanding the existence of 42 higher class schools, the Punjab 
could count only 23 successful candidates at the University Entrance 
Examination of 1S6.5-G6. There were actually more successful onri- 
didates from the North-Western Provinces with its 9 higher class 
schools, than from the Punjab with its 42 institutions. 

96. The follow ing statement gives statistical information respect¬ 
ing higher class .schools in the Punjab, corresponding to that already 
given for Bengal and the North-Western Provinces :— 



Government 

achuolfl. 

Prtmto 

BtillOoli*, 

Private tiohotiU «.*- 
Hurtinjr a iniaiin- 

tiou i fi-c K»m»i*au 




dilUltvtt. 

Number of institutions 

21 • 

18 

15 

Avorugf number of pupils 

G.filO 

4,001 

3,89(5 

\\) 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Cost charj yd imperial funds 

1,21,788 

54,303 

28,881 

/» to other source* of income 

-21>,<)04 

7931 

41,812 

Total ... 

1,51,«82 

mm’rnrnwm ■ .. « 

1,33,8(17 

71,3215 

Average total annual i**-f per phpil ... 

23 


19 

r» minimi cost to Government 



per pupil . , 

is 

M 

« 
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Statistics respecting Fees, 



Total amount of fees, fines, &C., 
realized from pupils during 

R s. A. 

P. Rs. 

A. P. Rs. 

i 

A. P. 

the 3 'ear 

11,204 0 

O 30,551 

O 0 3,518 

0 0 

Average ditto per pupil 

1 11 

Pupils, 

0 7 

7 0 0 14 0 

* 


Hindoos. 

Mahomedans. 

Others. 

Governmen t schools 


5,92a 

1,874 

340 

Private schools 

•• 

. 3,451 

1,483 

358 

Total 

« 1 

.. 9,377 

3,3G2 

C98 


I have added a coltunn showing the results in respect of private schools, 
excluding 3 institutions for European children, as the inclusion of the 
latter interferes with the use of the statistics. 


97. The cost of zillah school education in the Punjab is very 
moderate, being only half the amount per pupil shown in the Bengal 
returns. But the much higher class of education (as shown by the 
University returns) given in the Bengal institutions, and the prepon¬ 
derance of lower class pupils in the Puujab schools fully accounts for’ the 
difference. 

98. The average fee realized from each pupil in the Punjab liigher 
class schools is extremely small, being only annas per mensem, while 
in private schools for Natives' it is only 1 i anna per mensem. The 
attention of the Punjab Education Department was, as the Government is 
aware, drawn to this point some time ago ; but there, has not apparently 
been any material improvement up to 1865-06. It is true that the 
Director of Public Instruction states in his report for 1865-66, that the 
amount collected as fees “ continues to increase favorably/' and he gives 
statistics which show that while the fee collections in Government zillah 
schools were only Ks. 4,090 in 1862-63, they had reached Rs. 11,204 in 
1865 -06; but it is nevertheless a fact that the average rate per pupil 
in 1865-66 is actually slightly less than the average in 1862-63. The 
matter obviously requires further attention on the part of the Director 
of Public Instruction in the Punjab. 

99. The large increase which of lato years has taken place in the 
number of pupils attending zillah schools in the Punjab is due prin¬ 
cipally to the adoption of what is called the <f Branch School system . ,J 
This system was described as follows iu the report of 1808-64 :— 

The immense increase in attendance shown above has been produced chiefly 
by the opening of branches to the zillah schools, as noticed in paragraph 38 of 
niy last animal report. Commenced at Delhi, the system has been thrtre car¬ 
ried out very completely, and has been gradually extended to other places. It 
is very economical, and decidedly efficient amj popular. We can never depend 
upon more than a small percentage olthu boys, who cuter oi)r schools in the 
bjWQut class, staying until they reach the highest class, and pass the University 




Entrance Examination. The only way then to secure the full number in the 
highest class, which a single master can manage, say from 20 to 25 boys, 
is to have at least 800 boys in all under instruction. The plan followed, as a 
rule, is to let all beginners attend the branch schools, which are located in the 
most convenient places all about the city or suburbs. The numbers in the main 
school are then kept up to the full limit that the main building can hold, and 
t ho main staff of masters can manage, by drafting into it the best of the 
braucli scholars. Eventually these branch schools will, it is hoped, bring 
their pupils through the first or lower half of the whole school curriculum, 
after which four years passed in the main school will bring a scholar up to the 
Matriculation standard. 

The system is described in subsequent reports as continuing to work 
most satisfactorily. * 

Madras. 


100. The 27 higher class schools in Madras consist of 13 Gov¬ 
ernment and 11 private institutions. The Government institutions 
comprise the collegiate school attached to the Presidency College. 3 
provincial schools (at Coinbacon'uin, Bellary, and Calicut), 8 zillah 
schools, and the Madrissa-i-Azam. 

101 . Respecting the provincial schools, it may be mentioned that 
they were originally designed to contain nine classes, of which the six 
lower were to constitute a school department educating up to tin 
University standard, and the three higher to constitute a college 
department. The college classes, however, have never as yet been 
organized, though it is stated in the report for 1865-66 that sanction lias 
been obtained for raising the Combaconum school (which is by far the 
most advanced of the 3) to the originally intended status. 

102. The Madrissa-i-Azam is of interest principally owing to iU* 
being one of the few institutions in India designed specially foV the 
instruction of the Mahomcdan population in Arabic literature. I shall, 
therefore, reserve my notice of it*for a future Section (YJ1) of this note. 

103. The 14 private schools of the higher class in Madras are 

with 3 exceptions, institutions maintained and managed by missionary 
bodies. y 

104. The following statement contains information for lS65-<;fi 
respecting higher class schools in Madras, similar to that already riven 
for other provinces :—• 


Number of institutions... 
Average number of pupils 


Cost charged to imperial funds ... 

» to other sources of income 

Total 

Average total annual cost per pupil 
n annual cost to Oovcruniout 
P"pii 


Government 

FChoola, 

IVivfxlo 

BvhuoV 

13 

it 

2,821 

2,834 

Rs. 

Rs. 

.. 1,03,980 

33.99(1 

15,983 

87.303 

.. 1,19.900 

1,21.299 

42 

12 

T 

30 

12 
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Statistics 


respecting Fees. 


Total amount. of foes, linen, See., collected 
from pupils during the year 
Average ditto per pupil... 



Its. Its. 

29,105 19,782 

10-5 0-15 


Pupils, 



Hindoos. 

Mokomcdaud. 

Others, 

Government schools 

. 2,(554. 

353 

214 

Private schools 

. 2,499 

120 

625 


Total ... 5,003 

473 

839 


* 

. 

_ 


There is nothing particularly worthy of note in the above-mentioned 
statistics, except that the average fee (about 13 annas per month) is lower 
than it ought to be. 

105. Of the 229 successful candidates of the Matriculation 
Examination, 120 came from Government institutions, and 109 from 
private institutions. 


j Bombay. 


106. Of the 11 schools of the higher class in Bombay, 9 are 
Government institutions and 2 private institutions. 

107. Great attention has been paid of late in Bombay to the 
organization of a really efficient system of high school education. It 
may almost bo saidtlmf until recently there were no higher class schools 
at all in Bombay, except the Elphiustone and Poona Colleges, which look 
the place of this class of institutions. 

] OS. In an interesting memorandum written by Mr. Howard (laic 
Director of Public Iustructioh, Bombay) in June 1865, he described at 
length the utter absence of anything like a good high school organi¬ 
zation, and the efforts that had been made to introduce such an organi¬ 
zation. The following remarks may he quoted from his pamphlet:— 

The First Matriculation Examination showed beyond doubt that this was 
true. All the Central School boys failed; all the Poona School hoys failed ; ;.ll 
the other school boys in the presidency failed. Only college men passed the 
test, and though one and twenty candidates passed from tho two colleges, 
a much larger number were rejected. 

In Huh>v ■picnt examinations, bow over, some boys matriculated from 
Government schools. Each year their number has steadily,, increased, and it 
may now be hoped that, the difficulty of supplying under-graduates to the 
University has been, or shortly will be, surmounted. Recent, grants of public 
money heve made it, possible to furnish the Central and Poona schools with n 
fairly sufficient stall. The English schools at Ahmednbad, Surat, llelgauni, 
RuUiaglmrry, Hyderabad, and Ehoolia have been strengthened and raised to tho 
high school rank. Exhibitions have been founded to be held in high schools, 
by°promising boys from the districts, and perhaps, more than all, the Native 
graduates, whoso ^umbers are yearly increasing, are taking their place as 
nuLKtoiu in the local schools, to which they bring the method, the culture, ami 
tho corporate spirit of the Univcryily. 


/ 
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109, The following extract from the Bombay Education "Report 
for 1865-66 will give some idea of the success attained in the organization 
of good high schools:— 

The numerical prosperity of tlio colleges, and, through them, of the 
University of Bombay, will thus entirely depend on the number of students 
who pass the Matriculation. Examination—in other words, on tlio efficiency of 
the high schools. I have shown above (paragraph 23) 70 as the aggregate 
number of matriculations from our high schools in 1865-66. This stands acalnst. 
49 m 1864-65, 24 in 1863-64,10 in 1862-63, 5 in 1861-62, 8 in 1860-61, and 0 in 
the two first years of the University Examinations. Such progress is, so far as 
it goes, satisfactory, but it rather points to the utter weakness of our high 
scnools in former years than to any great strength in their present condition. 
E\ cry high school that is worthy of the name ought to matriculate at least 20 

m aDd large 8 , c , hoo \ s> U ^° the Elphinstonc and Poona High 
Schools, ought to pass annually about double that number. Our 9 high 
choc! ought thus to give us more than 200 matriculations each year, though 
I fear this result will not be realized for some time. ’ ° 

110. A brief description of tlio several schools is given in tlio 
following extract front tlio same report:— 

. Of all onr liigb schools, that of Poona is in the most satisfactory con¬ 
dition (see the report of the Educational Inspector, Central Division, in li>- 
pcmlix A. 1). The results of the Matriculation Examination, and the general 
discipline and management of the schools, reflect much credit on Mr. Kirkbuu 
the head master. Elphinstono High School has suffered from the agitation of 
the share-mama ui Bombay, from numerous changes in its staff of masters, and 
from the unhterary tendencies of Parsecs and Parbhoos and other n xu-Brnh- 
manical castes who form the main bulk of the pupils. This school require-, a 
strong h.md to reduce it to a proper state of discipline. The high schools of 


ff ttor have to cnH „Mb 

£ ?*re <•*« - -4 SKS 


• ir • V V vuyiwuu xuuuuos navo as vot irm< luu toil 

niversity of Bombay, ot whom one is engaged in mmxsantilo^pumdta 
nud one is deceased. Belgaum (Sirdars') Higli School bus hitherto been 
ehrom. .illy depressed by the pnvjjbge claimed by 1 he noigl.bouriuo Sirdar, • 
nominating > bora for mWion without regard to their previous plvmim ion 
But tins claim has now been waived, and henceforth tlio standard .,f • ]. , V,, 
School Entrance Ktominalion is to bo enforced. Rntnaghony High Sri. i 
bad been thoroughly disorganized bjr the late head master,—a oortifiv it-d 


Hj,i uudu«'iJ vx tut. buuuni uuvu cummonotM oy .Ur. rCiunLri^inm 

Gopu) Bimndru-kar, m. a., of the University of Bombay, to v^liom mu* !i on*dic. 
ir duo for bis y ir's administration. Dlioolia High School was up to I\ binary 
last ruiamauagod by its Euroj.vn bead master (formally a private soldier iu 
il.4> .linnol.ilbTig Dragoons ); it uu8 now been placed under Mr. Vitthul Putak, 
m . a., a pupil oi the Reverend Dr. MV ilson, and from Ins administration a speedy 
lh n * 8 l°°ked tor. The Hydrabad aud KuitaoIico 

Jligh Schools are really mid^lleclasB schools, with a small high school olem. ut 
in can h. Superior education in the province of *3eind is as yet <juiio incipient. 

111. The two private schools* of the higher clnss me both Parsec 

institutions, situated in the town of Bombay • 
the ("rmer is supported mainly by an endow- 


Sir 

nr«& IVnovolont 


1’ropnrVuy £vk0ol» 


Jrf-jrcblmy 


II ’ 'V' Hitimiy »/ y all V 

inontj the latter mainly by school lees. 
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il2. The following statement gives statistical information for 
1805-66 respecting high class schools in Bombay, corresponding to 
"that already given l’or other provinces 


Government schools. Private school-. 

Number of institutions . ... ... 9 2 

Average number of pupils ... •»» 1,57G 551 

Rs. Ita. 

Cost charged to imperial funds ... 76,321 1.923 

„ ^ to other sources of income... 49,922 31,064 

Total ,... 1,26,243 33,587 

1 ■ 

Average total annual cost per pupil ... 80 60 

„ annuui cost to Government per pupil 48 

Statistics respecting Fees . 

Total amount of fees, fines, &e., realized from 

pupils during the year ... ... 28,906. 13,2-15 

Average ditto per pupil ... ... 18 20J 


Fup Us. 



HimlooB. 

Mahometans, 

Parsecs. 

Of liCfn. 

Government schools 

... 1,335 

28 

304 

74 

Private* schools 

2 

... 

6G3 

f»i 

Total 

... 1.337 

28 

967 

74 


There is nothing particularly calling for notice in the above statis¬ 
tics. The cost- per pupil is Certainly high, nearly as high in fact as in 
the North-Western Provinces (Es. 88 per pupil in Government 
schools), respecting which remarks have already been made. But 
there is much in the local circumstances of Bombay which explains 
the high cost of education. The expense of living is exceptionally 
high, and (he salaries of the masters arc of necessity somewhat in excess 
of those given in other presidencies. The comparatively recent organi- 
zat ion of some of i he high schools 1ms also something to do with the 
high cost per pupil, and it may he hoped that, hi 1'uturh years, an 
increased number of pupil ? will make the cost per head less. 

The average fee realized from pupils in the Government institutions 
1 1 , nearly as largo as in Bengal. 

Otulc. 

i 18. The 14 higher class schools in Oudo consist of 10 Govern¬ 
ment zillah schools and 4 private schools. 

114. Ol the 10 zillah schools, 5 were established in 1883-64, 
the remaining 5, which had been previously in existence, though on 
a lower scale, ha ving been re-organized in the same year. 
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115 
to their 


The classification of these zillah schools hn- reference rather 
prospective ability to educate up to the University Entrance 
.standard than to actual results. Education of a higher class in Oufleis 
of so recent an origin that the higher classes of these schools are not 
yet filled. It was only in two of these schools (Fyzahad and Oonuo) 
that there were classes preparing for the University Entrance Examin¬ 
ation in 13G5-G6. lint the Director of Public Instruction st\yn that 
they are all “steadily working up towards the University Entrance 
standard,” 

116. Of the 4 private schools, 3 are missionary institu¬ 
tions and the oilier (the principal educational institution in the prov¬ 
ince) was founded by the Oudc tulookdars, and called the l( Canning 
College.” It has, 1 believe, been recently affiliated to the University’; 
but for the year under review (1856-60), it stands in the list of higher 
class schools. It gets a grant from Government of 11s. 25,001) per 
annum (although only Rs. 2*2,701) were drawn in 1895-66), tin- 
other moiety ot the required funds being subscribed by the talookdars 
and other-. It sent up six: successful candidates to the University 
Examination in 1865-CG. 

117. The following statistics will give some idea of (he progress 
already made in higher class education in Oude; and, considering the 
very recent organization of the schools, it must bo admitted to be most 
satisfactory:— 

i Government Private Private school, 
schools, Fdwuh. 


Number of institutions ... 
ago number oi‘ pupils 


excluding tht? 
u Canning Ct*llo{?c.’* 


to other sources of in- 


Oost charged to imperial funds 
otliei 

come. 

Toftl ... 

Average total annual coat per pupil ... 
,, annual cost to Govern¬ 
ment per pupil 


Total amount of fees, Cues, Ac., realised 
from pupils during the year ... 
Average ditto per pupil ... 


Pupils, 


Government schools 
Private schools 


Total 


10 

4 

. 3 
874 

1,080 

720 

its. 

1U 

Rm. 

32,870 

29,777 

5,978 

5,426 

15,910 

7,398 

38,301 

44,687 

13^376 

»■> 

02 

35 

30 

39 

16 

Foes, 

1,605 

3,109 

H 

420 

n 

/ 4 

1-2 

M 

Hindoos. 

Maliomedann, 

Other*. 

1,064 

32-4 

pf 

4 

77b 

331 

26 


«— ■■■« 

a—* 

1,842 

655 

33 


There is nothing particularly not Vocable in the above statistics 
except the very small amount of average fee realize! from thv jmpils’ 
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both in (lie Government schools and in the private schools (excluding 
the Canning College). The very recent organization of the schools is a 
sufficient reason perhaps for the present; but attention should be directed 
to the subject as education comes to be better appreciated and more 
valued by the people. 

118. The Chief Commissioner has recently obtained the sanction 
of Government to increasing the teaching staff in 6 of the more 
forward zillah schools; and it may be hoped that tho more advanced 
standard of education to he given in them will render it possible to 
impose a higher fee rate. 

Central Provinces. 

119. Of the 2 schools of tho higher class in llie Central Provinces, 
one (at Saugor) is-a Government institution, and the other (at Jubbul- 
pore) a missionary institution. 

120 . The Director of Public Instruction has properly confined his 
list of higher class schools to those which actually do educate up (o 
the University Entrance standard, leaving the other 9 zillah schools 
to be offered as middle class schools. This fact ought to he noticed, 
for otherwise a comparison unfavorable to the Central Provinces might 
he drawn from the greater apparent development of this class of schools 
io the Punjab and Oude, where evidently the classification has been based 
rather on a standard hoped to he attained than on one actually worked 
up to. 

121. The Saugor School might, strictly speaking, have been 
included in the list of colleges,,for it is an affiliated institution, and passed 
1 student last year in the Fivst Arts Examination. It has recently had 
a Sanscrit Professor added to its staff, and will doubtless appear next 
year in the list of colleges. The school has not prospered much during 
the last nine years. In that period the number of pupils has decreased 
from 356 to 270—a result which the Director ascribes to a faulty system 
of education prevailing iu the institution. It has recently been 
reorganized, and better results are looked for. Since its affiliation, the 
school has passed 8 students in the Entrance Examination (3 during 
the last year). 

123. The following extract gives information for 1865-66 res¬ 
pecting the 2 higher class schools in tho Central Provinces, similar 
to that already given for other provinces 

aofernmenf 
school*. 

Js umber of institutions hi X 

Average number of pupils **» • 219 

Kb. 

Cost charged to imperial funds ... 10,915 

„ to other sources of income 1,260 

Total 12,205 

Average total annual cost per pupil 49 

i; ' annual cost to tiovenimeut per pupil 43 


Private 

school*. 

1 

200 

ru” 

1,050 

3,733 

5 ,&>d 


16 
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Statistics respecting Fees, 


Total am Aunt of foes, fines, See,, realized 
froui 4 pupils during tlie year 
Average ditto per pupil 


Not given in Central Pr. v. 
inces’ returns. 


Pupils. 

Hindoos. Mahomcdans. Others. 

Government schools ,,, 7 Not given in Central Prov- 

I nvate schools ) inces* returns. 

The absence in the Central Provinces* Education Report of the usual 
educational statistics according to the prescribed forms, makes it impos¬ 
sible to complete the information given in other cases. The attention 
of* the Director of Public Instruction in the Central Provinces should be 
drawn to the omission. 

Mysore. 


123. Of the 10 higher class schools in jVTysore, 6 arc Govern¬ 
ment institutions, and 4* private institutions. Out of the whole 10, 
only 1 (Bangalore High School) has yet passed any students in the 
University Entrance Examination. The Director of Public Instruction, 
however, says that they iC educate up to the University standard/* and 
classifies them accordingly. 

121. The Bangalore High School is reported to he making very 
satisfactory progress. The fees have been again raised, but the number 
of pupils still increase. There are now 503 on the rolls. The institu¬ 
tion sent up 8 successful candidates to the Matriculation Examination 
in 1865-66. 


125. Statistics corresponding to those already given in respect </ 
the higher class schools of other provinces, are here given for Mysore 

3SI SStiiu m “ srerepottot lh0 


Number of institutions ... 

Average number of pupil* U 

Cost charged to imperial funds 

„ to other sources of income 


GOYOTimV'NL 

Nchotlfa. 

0 

Cl>7 


Pi Ivjitt 
svHmIi, 

i 

•135 


Rs. 

Rti. 

2!,N7tf 

13.435 

... 

13,650 ly 

21.878 

30,08-3 

81 


81 

TO. 


Total 

Average total annual cost per pupil 

„ annual cost to Government per pupil 

Statistics respecting Fees . 

Totid amount of fees, fines, Sec., realized! XT , • . >r 

from pupils during tho year ... r 0 i 8 ivcn m Mysore 

Average ditto per pupil * » report. 


j report. 


Government schools 
Private schools 


Pupils. 

Hindoo*. XtiinmuxUrp, Oihr.rff* 

•7 1 Not given in Mysore 

*•« i. J report. 
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The attention of the Director of Public Instruction, Mysore/ has 
already been drawn to the necessity of submitting- more ample educa- 
lion statistics. 


British Burmah and the Berars. 

126. There are not as yet any higher class schools in either of 
the provinces noted above; but the recent organization of regular edu¬ 
cation departments in those provinces will probably lead to the eleva¬ 
tion to that standard of some of the existing middle class schools. 

SCHOOLS—MIDDLE CLASS. 

Bengal. 

127. As already explained, middle class schools in Bengal are 
composed partly of English and partly of Vernacular institutions. The 
following statement contains information respecting them:— 


Government schools. Private schools. 

Number of institutions [y“roaetilar*.’.*. 

10 

107 

Aided. 

203 

581 

Unaided. 

54 

38 


117 

*819 

9*2 

Average number of pupils 

7,635 

35,781 

(not given.) 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Cost chargedvto imperial funds 

„ " to other sources of income 

45,405 

19,863 

1,51,109 

2,19,008 


Totals ... 

65,203 

4,00,777 


Total annual cdst of education per pupil 
Annual cost to Government per pupil... 

8* 

11 

4 


Statistics respecting Fees . 



Total amount of fees. Cues, &c., realized 
from the pupils during the year ... 
Average ditto per pupil 

19,210 

21 

3,01,639 

2f 


Pupils* 




Hindoos. 

Mahometans. 

Othcrj. 

Gov eminent schools ... 0,941 

Private schools ••• 33,055 


1,029 

3,212 

154 

759 

Total ... 40,896 


4,211 

913 


North- Western Provinces. 

123. The 343 middle class schools in the North-Western Prov¬ 
ince cimsist cd'2 Government Anglo-vernacular schools (Allyghur and 
Shuhjehanpoi'c), 263 tehsil schools, and of 78 private aided schools. 
The private schools all appear to ho Anglo-vernacular; 47 of them. 
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though designated private schools, are in reality English classes at¬ 
tached to Government vernacular schools, and supported half by Gov¬ 
ernment and halt’ by subscriptions; the management of the 
classes remaining in the hands of Government. The 
private schools are for the most part mission schools. 

The following statistics respecting middle class schools in the 
North-Western Provinces are given:-— 


English 
remaining 31 


Government schools. Mvate school. 


dumber of institutions 

Avei^ge number of pupils 

265 

17,801 

78 

7,958 

Cost charged to imperial funds Mt 

» to oilier sources 4M 

Rs. 

60,033 

28,130 

Rs. 

77,320 

1,01,833 

Total 

88,763 

1,79,153 

Total annual cost of education per pupil 

Annu al cost to Government per pupil ,,, 

6 

3 

22 

0 

Statistics respecting Fees. 

Total amount of fcc3, fines, &c., realized Its. A. 

from tho pupils during the year ... 12,052 O 

Av crago ditto per pupil ... Oil 

(not available.) 


Pupils. 

Hindoos. Maliomedans. Others. 

Government schools ... ... 13,783 3,380 236 

l’nvate schools ... ... ( no t available.) 

129. It will be observed that the statistics respecting private 
schools are not complete. This is owing to the confused way m which 
the statistical tables attached to the Education Report of the North- 
Western Provinces have been prepared and to the existence of serious 
discrepancies. For instance, at pago 40 of the report, the Director 
shows 78 middle class private schools and 43 lower class private schools 
aided by Government, all of which Tire, in the statistical table, shown 
as “private schools of the higher class,” The list of 47 Anglo-verna¬ 
cular schools given at page 42 of the report is represented by 50 schools 
in the statistical table. Greater care is required in future on the part 
of those who compile the tables, for, if these statistics are to be of anv 
use, it is obviously necessary that they should be prepared in a dear aud 
.accurate form. 

The smallness of the fee receipts, averaging scarcely 1 anna per 
mensem from each pupil, is noticeable. 1 

Punjab. 

130. The 123 middle class schools in the Punjab consist of 71 
Government schools and 52 private schools. The Government schools 
are all designated «town schools,”.being vernacular institution* situated '• 
m towns in the proportion of about one to cadi pergunnah Thev are 
intended to "impart as liberal an education as, can well bo rriven through 
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the medium of the vernacular ” Of the 52 private schools, 40 are 
elementary English schools connected with Government vernacular 
ones, but supported on the grant-in-aid principle. 

131. The Punjab town schools are stated to have been greatly 
improved of late years by the adoption of what is called {lie u pupil 
teacher system.” The system was described as follows in the report 
of 18G2-63 

JParci . 5G.—In the Umballa circle, Lieutenant Holroyd has extended thru 
pupil teacher system in large vernacular schools as far as funds and Iho 
attainments of the hoys would permit, so that in some places they have been 
substituted for assistant teachers in sufficient numbers to allow of each class 
having a separate pupil teacher. Thus all the classes receive mor e attention, 
attendance is increased by the popularity of the measure, emulation is excited, 
and an incentive to study afforded, as the appointments are thrown op en to com¬ 
petition. The best boys aro also liept longer at school than they would otherwise 
be likely to remain, and from them candidates can bo selected for instruction 
in the normal schools, who stand every chance of turning out first-rat o teachers 
eventually. Examinations of the senior vernacular scholars of districts have 
accordingly been held by Lieutenant Holroyd at various sudder stations, and 
select ions of pupil teachers made from the best candidates. In Feros/eporc, no 
less than 18 were thus appointed after an examination of this kind. Un< lei really 
good teachers, the appointment of pupil teachers is no doubt preferable to the 
maintenance of an assistant on a high salary, and may be effected at a ve.ry little 
more expense. 

Tlio system has been largely extended in subsecpient years, pri ncipal- 
]y in the TJmballa circle. 

132. The following statistics respecting middle class schools in 
the Punjab are given:— 


Government schools. 


Private schools. 


Number of institutions 

... 71 

52 

Average number of pupils 

... 5,852 

1,2(57 


Its. 

Its. 

Cost charged to imperial funds 

... 19.924 

14,087 

„ to other sources 

... 12,080 

10,812 

Total 

... 32,004 

30,899 

Total annual cost of education per pupil 

5| 

24 

Annual cost to Government per pupil 

3£ 

11 

Statistics respecting Fees, 


Total amount of fees, fines, &c., realized 


from t lx * pupils during tbc your... 

... 1,330 

930 

Average ditto per pupil ... 

... 3 as. 

12 ai 

Pupils. 




Hindoos, MtdiorrednnB. 

Olliers. 

Government schools 

4,717 1,884 

398 

Private schools ... ... ... 

1,067 354 

94 

Total 

5,784 2,238 

492 







183. The extremely small average fee realized from each pupil 
5n the Government town schools is noticeable. A fee of scarcely a- pie 
per mensem is surely a miserably small payment by tbe children of towns¬ 
people for a good vernacular education. The matter requires attention. 

Even in the private schools, which, as already explained, are for 
the most part grant-in-aid English classes attached to Government 
vernacular schools and, managed by Government, the fees, though 
larger, are very small. One anna per mensem is a mere nominal pay- 
rami for au English education. The high total annual cost per pupil 
(Ks. 2 i) j£ these private schools is also noticeable. 

Madras. 

134. Of the 237 middle class schools in Madras, 68 are Gov¬ 
ernment institutions and 169 private institutions. The Government 
institutions are designated either Anglo-vernacular schools or talook 
schools, the difference being that the former are of a higher grade 
nearly approaching to the zillah schools, while the latter arc of some¬ 
what less pretensions, the prescribed course of study being described as 
cc sufficient to innjart a good scholar-like knowledge of the vernacular 
language ut the pupils, a air acquaintance with the English language, 
a good 'knowledge of arithmetic and of the elements of geometry and 
algebra, a fair knowledge of general geography and of the leading facts 
of the histories oi India and of England, and some acquaintance with 
the out lines of astronoivy and the leading principles of political economy.” 

The privafe middle class schools in Madras are for the most part 
mission schools. 

135. The 'owing statistics respecting middle class schools in 
Madras are given . — 

__ , Government school* Private Gchgol#* 

Number of institutions ... 68 169 

Average number of pupils ... 3,609 9,385 • 


Cost charged to imperial funds, 

Rs. 


Rs. 

37,969 


50,204. • 

„ to other sources 

Total ,,, 

9,355 


1,31,724 

47,32*i 

1 


1,81,928 

Total annual cost of education per pupil 

• 13 


19 

Annual cost to Government per pupil 

10 


. 5 

Statistics respecting Fees. 



Total amount of fees, fines, &c,, realized 




from the pupils during the year 

11,934 


31,821 

Average ditto per pupil ... ... 

3£ 


3* 

Pupils. 




Hindoos, 

Mahometans. 0 th on. 

Government schools .,, 

3,861 

25 « 

127 

Private schools 

8,224 

426 

2,172 

Total ] 

.2,085 

6*2 

2,599 
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Bombay. 

136. Of the 185 middle class schools, 165 are Government 
institutions and 20 private institutions. All the middle class schools 
in Bombay arc Anglo- vernacular institutions. The Government schools 
are divided into two classes, viz., 1st grade and 2nd grade; there being 
23 of the former and 142 of the latter. The standard* laid down for 

* T't<!c Appendix G, p.igc 188 entrance to highci class schools lorms a 
of iiombay Education Kcport for standard up to which middle class schools 
I 860 - 60 . aim teaching. The following geivral 

dennition of a middle class school is given in the Bombay Keporfc for 
1865-C6 

TJio middle class school is defined to be one in which, being inferior to 
the high school, sonic English is tanglit; its function used to be generally the 
preparation ol hoys for clerkships or other small appointments, but it has now 
the additional function of definite preparation for the high 6chool, thus lead¬ 
ing up to the University course, 

137. The Bombay middle class schools are slated by the Director 
of Public Instruction to fall as yet short of their proper standard and 
he has proposed therefore a re-organization of 19 of these schools 
on a standard which will malm them “ ad(\l ,lll te feeders” to ti’ie hi"k 
schools. 

138. The following statistics relate to Bombay middle class 
schools 




uoYcmraciu sen* 


Statistics respecting Fees . 


Vrivato schools. 


Number of institutions 

165 

2o 

Average number of pupils - ... 

t 

17.999 

1,844 


Its. 

Es. 

Cost charged to imperial funds 

1,03,346 

30.113 

„ to other sources 

1,36,274 

98,191 

Total 

2,39,620 

1,28,304 

Total annual cost of education per 

pupil 

Annual cost to Government per pupil 

13 

G9 

52 

16 


Total amount of fees, fines, &e., realized 

from pupils daring the year 51,084 

Average d*tU per pupil ... ... g 


Government schools 
Private schools 


Pupils, 

IUn4oofi. Mohomcclans. 
21,010 1,593 
... 197 41 

1,634 


41,980 



24 


Others, 

1,032 

1.59 

1,332 

706 

2,364 

~8C5 


Total 


... 21,207 












139. The average cost of education per head in the Government 
schools is somewhat high ; but this is probably explainable both by the 
relatively high rates of pay obtaining in Bombay and by an unusual 
amount of extraordinary expenditure in tho way of constructing school 
buildings. 

140. The comparatively largo extent to which these schools are 
supported from sources other than imperial funds is also noticeable. 
This is principally owing 1 to large assignments to these schools from 
the proceeds of the “ local rate of assessment/' i. e ., the education 
cess recently introduced in Bombay. The assignments from this source 
to middle class schools aggregated in 1865-G6 as much as Rs. 1,10,875. 

The following extract from the Bombay Report of 1S65-66 sliows 
how this occurred :— 

Tho loc«'d cess lias not only produced huge additional funds for educa¬ 
tional purposes, without any call upon tlio imperial revenues, but has also 
stirred up a spirit of interest in education throughout tlie country, the local 
funds being placed at the disposal of talooka and zillah committees, subject to 
joint sanction from tho Revenue Commissioner and tho Director of Public 
Instruction. These committees have been set to consider and make known t.be 
educational wants of their own talookas and districts. At first there was 
a tendency in the local committees to seek the extension of English or 
middle class schools, to the neglect of vernacular or lower class schools. 
This course, if followed out, would have caused a misappropriation of 
the local funds, which, having been entirely subscribed by the cultivator 
class, should, in tlic first instance, have been applied to the establishment of ver¬ 
nacular or village schools, such as the children of the Tyot would attend. 
A resolution of Government, No. 684, dated 14th October 1 SG 5 (which is 
referred to above in paragraph 32, and quoted in Appendix D, page 161), La-, 
authoritatively settled this point, and now no assignments of local funds iu 
English education ore sanctioned in this office, unless tho Collector of the dis¬ 
trict in, question can furnish a certificate that the educational wants of the 
district 4 s regards primary schools have been supplied as far as possible. 

1 fl. It may be noted further as a fact unexplained in the Direc¬ 
tor's report that the tables of receipts and charges under the head of 
middle class schools showed for 1865-66 a net excess of receipts over 
charges amounting to no less than Rs. 48,804, being more than £0 per 
cent, of the whole charges. 

112. The figures given in the preceding statement iu respect of 
private middle class schools show au exceptionally high rate of cost per 
pupil; but this is partly explained by the fact of some very heavy items 
of “extraordinary" charges for building, &c. (aggregating nearly hall a 
lakh), being included among the disbursements. Making allowance for 
this, and for one or two expensive schools for European, children included 
in the list, the cost per pupil is not so unreasonably high. 

Chide. 

143. Of the 46 middle class schools in Oude, 3L are Government 
institutions and 12 private institutions. The Government institutions 
are ail tehsilce schools, of which 1U are Anglo- vernacular and Ip 


WNtSTffy. 
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^ vernacular Institutions. Of the private institutions, 3 arc* tnission 
schools, and the remaining 9 are schools supported principally by the 
taloolcdars and Native gentry. 

The following statistics respecting middle class schools in Oude 
are given:— 


Number of institutions 
Average number of pupils 


Government schools. Private t-chools. 




<n 


C‘pst charged to imperial funds 
„ „ to other sources... 

Total 

Total annual cost of education per pupil 
Cost to Government per pupil... 

Statistics respecting Fees. 

Total amount of fees, fines, &c., realized 
from pupils during the year ... 

Average ditto per pupil ••• 

Pupils . 

Hindoos. 

Government schools ••• ... 2,032 

Private schools ... ••• ... 755 


• •• 


34 

12 

2,089 

C77 

Its. 

Rs. 

26,753 

8,829 

10,151 

6,560 

36,904 

10,395 

174 

15 

12 

5 

1,428 

292 


11 annas. 


HaliomcdaM. 

956 

232 


7 annas. 


Others. 

1 


2,787 1,183 1 

144 .' The extraordinarily high average cost of education per head is 
noticeable, also the smallness of the fee receipts, which average scarcely 
1 anna per inensem in the Government schools, and little more than 
l anna per mensem in private schools. 

Central Provinces. 


145. Of the 116 middle class schools in the Central Provinces, 
105 are Government institutions and 11 private institutions. Of the 
Government institutions, 9 are zillah schools which do not yet 
educate up to the University Entrance standard, and 9G are town 
schools. Of the 11 private institutions, 6 are mission schools (of 
which 4 belong to the Free Church Mission). 

146, The following statistics respecting middle class schools in 
the Central Provinces are given ;— 

Government school* .Private schools. 


Humber of institutions^ ... ... 

105 

ii 

Average number of pupils ... 

6,836 

691 

Cost charged to imperial funds ... 

Rs. 

Rs. 

60,080 

9,541. 

„ „ to other sources ... 

39,433 

10,438 

If 

, Total ... 

89,513 

19,979 

Total annual cost of education per pupil 

13 

28 

Cost to Government per pupil ... 

n 

13 
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Statistics respecting Fees . 

Es. 



Total amount of fees, fines, &c., realized 
from pupils during the year... 

Avorngo ditto per xnipil 


4,638 


10 annas 


} 


(not given.) 


Pupils . 

Government scliools 
Private scliools 


Hindoos. Maliomedaxis. Others. 
^ (not given.) 


147. The average fee is excessively small, viz., something below 
1 anna per mensem. If the returns for Government zillah schools 
(which are only temporarily reckoned in the middle class till they can 
work up to tho Entrance standard) be separated from those for Govern¬ 
ment town schools, the result is that the average fee in 'zillah schools 
is Rs. H, or 2 annas per mensem, aud in town scliools not quite 8 
annas, or 8 pie per mensem. Tin. matter of fees evidently requires 
to be looked to in the Central Provinces. 


Mysore. 

148. Of tho 16 middle class schools i Q Mysore, 9 are Government 
instilutions and 7 are • ' ate institutions. Scarcely any information res- 
uectimr. these- -sdnoou given by the Director of Public Instruction, 
and the statistics are o meagre that nothing more is obtainable than 
what has already been given in the general statement at the commence¬ 
ment of this. Section. 


British Burma ft. 

149. There are three Government zillah schools coming under 
this head in British Burmali with 398 pupils, the expenditure heino- 
11s. 13,612 front imperial funds, and Rs. 2,765 from local funds. 
There arc also 28 private schools of this class, aided by Government, with 
2,077 pupils. These are almost all undci the management of iuissionar 
bodies. 

As noted iu tho last colum n iof the general statistical stateme 
given at tho commencement of this Section, the education report fvc 
British Burmah, written before the appointment of a Director of Pub 
Instruction, docs not give the required statistics, aud hence these scho 
have not been included iu the general return. 


Berars. 

150. No educational sta tistics/or the Berars have been entered iu 


the general statement givei 
because no regular edueatioi 
form, has yet been received 
Instruction for the 
years. Meantime 
class soliools in 
standard of higher class an. 


i at the '•Qn’VMmcement of this section, 
r report, with sliisties iu the prescribed 


The recently app 
1 doubtless giv 
’ ^ i 


Director of Public 
rmation iu * 
latently 5 
.•d to raise to 
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SCHOOLS—LOWER CLASS. 


! 


■ 151. The lower class of schools may he described generally as 
consisting of elementary institutions for educating the lower orders ol' 
the people. The subject of primary education is justly regarded as a 
most important one, and has had a prominent place assigned to it in the 
educational despatches of 1854 and 1859. 

152. In the despatch of 1854- the Home Government declared 
its wish for the prosecution of the object of a ernacular education. c in a 
more systematic manner,and “ placed the subject on a level iu point 
of importance with that of the instruction to be afforded through the 
medium of the English language.” An attempt will now he made 
to describe the measures taken in accordance with the above instructions 
in the several presidencies and provinces. 


Bengal. 

153. In Bengal no fixed system was at first adopted, but various 
schemes were set on foot in different parts of the Lieutenant Governor- 
''um, with the object of womoG'ig vernaeu'.ar education. The measures in 
operation on the 1st of May *858 were described in the following terms 
in Minute by the Lieutenant Governor, dated the 24th March 1859:— 

Speaking of them generally, ifc may bo said t Hiools have been 

p.ided by grants in 27 districts, educating 1G,633 pu us at an average cos o 
Government for each pupil of 1 rupeo 2 anna' and 1 pio per mensem 
for English schools, 7 annas for Anglo-vernacular schools, and 3 annas 
y pic* /or vernacular schools. Further, *b° r e have, been 19/ model vernacular 

schools established in 30 districts, at a total 
expense of Ks 33:19-14-2 per mensem, or an 
Kchooi^, whetlior in Beugui, Bobar, average of about Ls. 1/ lor each school.* 
Cuttack, or Amain* There have been established 55 circles, embracing 

]58 indigenous schools established in 4 districts ; aud there have been 12 
itinerant teacliers employed in indigenous schools in G other districts. In G 
districts payments have been mtyde to indigenous school teachers, for improvement 
: n their pupils at the rate of 1 rupee a month for every lu hoys under instruc- 
‘on, besides rewards for success given t.o such teachers in II other districts; 
id 10 scholarships have been provided, of Its. 4 each per annum, to meritorious 
ernacular pupils in 32 districts. 

154. deferring to the above statement, the .Government of Lidia 
marked,, under date the ] 7th of May 1<S59, as follows :— 

2.—His Excellency in Council readily admits that it is shown in this 

Minute that effective measures have not been wanting on the part of the Bengal 
Government for the encouragement of vernacular education among classes lower 
iu the social scale than any which had been affect .cd by the operations of Govern¬ 
ment previously to the receipt of IheCouH of Directors’ despatch of 1851, and he 
v ill have much pleasure in furthering^ extens i° n °f those measures as >oon as 
the means of doing so aiv .gain available. T ho Governor General in Council 
gladly expresses his cor ’rrence iu the opinion °f the Lieutenant Governor that, 
for what has been do lit ia due to tho office " P education department in 

‘wer province 

* * ms lias until recent 

.os and partly to 


.<*5. Very 
years boen made c 
a prolonged discus.. 


*oen the Bengal Government 

w 


-iind the Government of India, in which the latter argned that it was not 
the intention of the Home Government, that the grant-in-aid system 
should be applied to the extension of this class of schools, but that any 
measures which might be taken should be based on the principle of hav¬ 
ing the schools under the direct management and control of the Govern¬ 
ment. The Bengal Government having taken a different view, had con¬ 
templated a system of gran^-in-aid to such schools, and had asked for a 
relaxation of the grant-in-aid rules in its favor. 

156. The Bengal Government maintained that the cost of any 
system of vernacular instruction by the direct instrumentality of Gov¬ 
ernment would'make its general introduction impossible. It was argued 
that, although cheap schools, costing, as in the North-Western Provinces, 
from Its. 5 to Its. 8 per mensem each, had been to some extent 
found practicable in Behar and Assam, they were not practicable in 
Bengal Proper. The great problem of a sufficiently cheap system of 
vernacular education through the direct instrumentality of Govern¬ 
ment remained the subject of discussion and report till I860, when the 
Lieutenant Governor, writing with reference to previous correspondence, 
and especially to a recent call for a definite report of the measures desired 
to be introduced in connection with the Secretary of State’s despatch of 
1859, propounded a system the basis of which was the encouragement of 
the best of the indigenous schools by rewards to the masters, supply of 
hooks, &c .; a proportion of model schools being also established, "and 
arrangements being made for maintaining an efficient inspection. 

157. Sir John Peter Grant’s scheme was very much modified in its 
actual application. It was transformed into a scheme of which tlio 
following description was given in the report of 18G2-C-3 

The villages where pntshalas are alroadjr in existence arc invited to send, 
for a year’s training in a normal school, cither their present guru, or sonic 
other person whom they will undertake to receive as their fnturo school master. 
Their nominee if accepted by the Inspector is sent to a normal school with a \ 
stipend of Its. 5 per mensem, and a written agreement is entered into on 
the one hand with the heads of the village that they will receive him back as thoir 
guru when ho has completed his course of training and received a certificate of 
qualification; and on tho other hand, with the nominco himself, that lio will return 
to the village which solected him, and there enter upon and discharge tho duty of 
village school master, to tho best of his ability, on condition of being secured a 
monthly income of not less than Its. 6, in the shapo of stipend or reward, so 
long as he continues to deserve it. 

Each of the three training schools at present established receives 75 
stipendiary students. They have been oponed but a few months, but no difficulty 
has been experienced in filling them, Each had its full complement at the end of 
tho year. 

158. There can be no question that this is by far tho most promis¬ 
ing scheme for encouraging primary education that has ever been tried 
in Bengal, and I shall therefore endeavour to follow out its later history 
somewhat at length. At first its operation was confined to three selected 
districts (Burdwan, Kishuaghur, and Jess ore), in each of which a normal - 
school • for gurus was established. Tn the first year of thoir working, 
they had an average attendance of 217 gurus come from their respective 
villages to draw stipends ol Its, 5 per metbom, and bo trained as 



teachers. In the course of the year 171 students passed their final 
examination. In the second year of then- existence (1864-6o), they had 
an average attendance of 234 -teachers,—certificates being given to ..03. 
In the third year (1865-66) only 75 certificates were issued; the cause 
0 f the decrease being the great prevalence of epidemic disease, which 
necessitated the closing of one training school during several months of 
the year, and greatly interfered with the operations of the others. Dur¬ 
ing the year sanction was obtained to the extension of the operations, 
under the same Inspector, to three more districts, vis.,. Baucooiuh, 
Midnapore, and Moorshedabad. Only one additional training school 
was added on this account, four training schools being considered suffi¬ 
cient for the six districts. 

159. In addition to this, another Inspector was appointed to 
superintend similar operations in North-East Bengal, in the districts of 
Rajshabi, Dinagepore, and Rungpore,—three new training schools being 
opened for the purpose. 

160. So great is the number of applications for admission to the 
normal schools that, even in the newly created institutions, it was 
found possible to get several “ free students,” i. e., students in excess 
of the authorized complement (75 per school), for whom there arc no 
stipends, and who yet entered into the usual engagement- to remain at 
the school, and to return to the nominating village as teachers when 
qualified. 

161. It will be interesting to note the progress of this scheme in 
the three districts last taken up (Rajshabi, Dinagepore, aud Rungpore), 
where Mahomedans constitute above two-thirds of the entire population, 
and where, from the small number of existing patshalas, it is necessaiy 
to get the villagers to bind themselves not merely to hand over an exist¬ 
ing school to the teacher when qualified, but, if there be no school, to 
get one up. The number of Mahomedan nominees is already reported 
to be considerable. 

162. It may be explained here that the scheme contemplates not 
merely the training of teachers, and the subsequent grant of Rs. J> 
towards the salary of each qualified teacher, but.it provides also for 
the inspection of the village schools. For this purpose each of the two 
special Inspectors has under him a statf of Deputy Inspectors. . There 
were in 1865-66 altogether 19 Deputy Inspectors employed in this 
work. 

jc;j. The salary of Rs. 5 paid to qualified teachers by Gov¬ 
ernment is calculated to represent about half of their total income. 

That this is actually the case will be seen from the following statistics 
for 1805-66 given by the Inspector in charge of tbo districts first 
selected:— « 

T!*e patshalas have, on the whole, gone on well during the year. They 
bare increased in numbers aud in attendance of pupils, and yielded no inconsider¬ 
able amount of incomo to their gurus in the shape of schooling fees. Exclusive 
of the four training schools, and as many model patshalas attached to them. 1 
had mu' c me, on the 30th April last, 521 village sphools, with an attendance of 
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10,501 pupils, who paid Rs. 20,507-1 in foes and otherwise to their gurus. 
The total cost to Government in these schools was Us. 21,013-11, and there¬ 
fore less than 2 annas per month per pupil. ■■ The scheme of patshala improve¬ 
ment therefore still fully maintains its cnuractor of being the cheapest to Gov¬ 
ernment, and most easily expansible of all the systems of elementary education 
yet brought into operation. 


164. The model patslialas above alluded to form another not 
unimportant feature of this scheme, for it is, of course, desirable that 
the embryo teacher should have some practical experience in the art of 
teaching’ before he leaves the normal school, and the means of this is 
afforded by the model or practising patshala attached to the central 
institution. In these model patshalas the Native system is adhered to 
as much as possible, so as to secure their being really models of what 
it is intended that the village patshalas should he. .The following 
account of the model patshalah is given by the Inspector of the 
Eastern Circle:— 


In the constitution of the model patshala, the Native patshala system luis 
been scrupulously preserved, but with such improvements as arc desirable, which, 
whilo they promise success, avoid all unnecessary offence to established notions. 
The young lads attend school twice a day, and are arranged into the plantain-leaf, 
the palm-leaf, and the paper classes. Zemindaree and mahajanec accounts are 
largely taught The schools open and closo with the recitation of short son^s in 
praise of our Maker and on other appropriate subjects. 


1G3. The following interesting account of the signing of the vil¬ 
lage contract is given by the same Inspector :— 

It was past 11 a. m. when I reached Momilporc, a village in Rungpore. I 
was taken to where the head-man of the place, a Mahomedmi, with his relatives 
and servants, was preparing a mill for clearing the sugar-cane of its juice. At 
my approach ho came up to me, saluted me respectfully, spread with his* own 
hands Several bundles of straw, on which one of his relatives hastily spread out 
a mat quickly snatched from a house close by. I took off my shoes aud hat. and 
sat there. A largo number of villagers assembled round me. They enquired, an A 
I explained to them the object of my visit. They heard me with attention 
appeared pleased, but no less surprised; and, after sonic further enquiries' 
expressed themselves willing to set up a patshala. A nominee was after much 
ditlieulty iixed upon. They then desired me to wait till their brethren returned 
from the lields, as their consent and signatures were also necessary. On my tell¬ 
ing them that I was willing to proceed to where their friends were, they seemed 
much pleased, and those who were not to accompany mo were about, to sign 
when, considering that all this hasty consent might as quickly be withdrawn* I 
now 6poke in such a way that less willing men might easily have found some pre¬ 
text for withholding their signatures, or what is a polite way of evading, ask time 
to re-consider the matter. When I spoke in strong terms 'of the engagement 
to refund Eh. (30 in case they failed to establish the patshala, the younger 
brother of the head-man, after some expressions about their sincerity, volunteered 
to makegood the money himself, and pave the guru two slaps on the back to 
cneer him on. binding them reaUy in earnest, I again clearly explained mvsolf; 
f ,K ia%111 g got the signatures of some, after the contract was read out onco more 
proceeded with the rest to where their comrades were reaping in 
• I ^ 0 , a * talked together, and new accessions swelled tho party.'till 

iTnmutes wo reached our destination. The men left their'n oan 

tkT;c , i en ^ aJ - ram undertook to explain the scheme' 

Thts s always very desirable When he b ,U .lone, r spoke. Tliofr conaent 
signatures soon lollowed. Some of the elders chid aelualh 1 * nd 


sign 


. while 

S 


JUTeri 


made marks. I had previously come to know that there was a patshala in this 
village some 10 years ago. Having then talked with them ot (he threatened 
famine, and of the best way of manuring their fields, 1 left the place at past 
1 P. M. 

It is quite clear that the village contract is a useful feature of the 
scheme, for it secures for the future school the interest and patronage 
of the influential residents of the village. 

166. I have already devoted more space in this note than can 
well he spared to the description of this most interesting scheme for 
encouraging the education of the lower orders of the Bengal people. 
There can be no doubt that it promises to he the best scheme that has 
been tried. It takes as its basis the national schools of the country, 
aqd it improves them at a cost sufficiently small to admit of a really 
wide extension of the system. The schemes attempted hitherto failed in 
one or other of two ways, viz either — (1) by establishing Government 
or grant-in-aid model schools which were filled by a class of the people 
fair higher in the social scale than the laboring and agricultural popula¬ 
tion whom it was desired to influence; or (2) by attempting to encourage 
good teaching in village schools, the masters of which, however ready 
to take the offered rewards and to do their best to win. them, were, from 
defective education, quite unable to carry out the desired reforms. 

167. I do not mean to say that the new system affects only the 
laboring and agricultural population. In some parts of Bengal perhaps 
its principal effect is upon, what may bo called, the middle classes of the 
people. This is shown by the following extract from the report of the 
Inspector of the Central, or first instituted, circle :—- 

I tvidd to point out in my last^annual report, as well as on other occa¬ 
sions, that Iho patshalas are not and cannot be schools for the masses exclusively. 
I showed in that report that they are primarily preparatory schools for the 
children of the higher and middle ranks; and at the samo timo being extremely 
cheap are attended largely by children of the lower orders. 

In the other or Eastern circle, it would seem that the scheme is 
more directly operative on the agricultural population, as may be gather¬ 
ed from the following extract from the Inspector's report:— 

I have heard it talked of, even in high quarters, that the patshala system is 
not working among the masses. Tins, I think, is far from being the truth, though 
it is certainly to be owned that it docB not influence the masses alone. 

Of the schools I visited in Iho Burdwan division (belonging to the other 
Inspector), some had a sensible falling oil in attendance during the growing and 
reaping seasons, when laborers cannot forego the assistance of their children. 
These children will, on all hands, be allowed to belong to the masses. 

My own division, however, is peculiarly the land of the masses. In Dinago- 
pore ami Kungpore, I do really feel that I am working among the lower classes. There 
the bulk of the people are agriculturists, while the higher orders are almost unknown. 

1 * * * # # * # 

r J he diaries of Deputy Inspectors teem with names of villages composed entirely 
of ..AvsnjgjjlluriBts. 
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It would be wrong if I were to pass from the description of 
this scheme without mentioning the 
names of the Inspectors* to whose able 
and zealous supervision the successful 
working of the system is doubtless due 


108 . 


* Baboo Bhoodcb Mookorjoo, Central 
division. 

Baboo Knssce Iuiiith Mookcrjce, East 
division. 


iii no small degree. 


169. A somewhat similar system'was tried with less success in 
Assam, where it was attempted to improve the village schools by train¬ 
ing the teachers at a normal school at Gowhatty. Recently two new 
normal schools have been opened at Tezpore and Secbsaugor, and the 
.Subsidy allowances formerly given to the teachers in proportion to the 
number of pupils on their rolls have been re-distributed at fixed rates of 
11s. 5 and 6 cacli for 114 schools. Better results are looked for. 


170. The other systems of primary education in Bengal were 
thus described in the report of 1863*64 :— 

The lower class of Government schools consists of the practising 
pafshalns attached to the normal schools for training village gurus (to he men¬ 
tioned below), and of some very cheap and elementary schools in Beliar, which 
are at present far from being in a satisfactory condition. These latter hove, for 
the most part, been working with untrained and uuteachable masters, and little 
improvement is to he expected till tlu9 incubus is removed, and the present useless 
teachers are succeeded by men of a different stamp who have been properly 
instructed in the duties of their calling. An account of these schools will bo 
found in Mr. Ballon’s report printed in xippendix A. 

****###** 

The private schools of the lower class, in which the standard of instructieu 
is such as is suitable for the education of the “masses,” comprise some “circle” 
mission schools receiving allowances under the grant-in-aid rules; a large 
number of schools in the central and south-east divisions, established under 
what is called the “ circle systemthe village patshalas, under the charge of the 
additional Inspector in ziliahs Hurd wan, Nuadea, and Jessoru; the indigenous 
schools, under improvement, in Beliar and elsewhere, by a system of rewards ; 
the subsidized village schools iu Assam ; and many missionary schools maintained 
with the aid of Government for the education of the Sonthals, Cossynhs, Kaolinris, 
and other uncivilized tribes. Bor details regarding these schools, a reference 
must be made to the reports of the several Inspectors, which arc annexed iu 
Appendix A. 

171. Of these, perhaps the circle system is the most important. 
It is thus described iu the Bengal Report of 1868-64 :— 

Former reports have described at length the system of circle schools 
originally brought into operation by Mr. Woodrow. Tho primary-object of tho 
scheme was the improvement of the indigenous village schools by giving rewards 
to the gurus and their pupils, and providing each “ circle,” which generally consisted 
of three ^ohools, with a “ circle teacher,” whose duty was to give instruction in 
each school for two days a week in rotation. The plan, with such modifications 
as circumstances have suggested, is working with considerable success iu the 
central and south-east divisions; but, as observed above, the school t arc not 
mainly attended by the lower orders which are supposed to constitute the masses, 
and many of thorn have come to be good vernacular schools of the middle class, 
competing successfully in the vernacular scholarship examination. Those schools 
however, cannot generally be regarded as iu any sense the representatives 
ot pre-existing indigenous schools, sine# very fpw su<jh schools were foun ' : 
districts in which the scheme has been introduced. 
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The actual plan of operations is thus described by Mr. Martin . A goou 
locality for a circle is fixed upon. If there is a bond fide guru there, he is per¬ 
suaded to admit the circle pundit; and then by his and other assistance two or 
more .schools are established in neighbouring villages at the expense of the vil¬ 
lagers' and placed under the care of young and intelligent men (chosen by the 
Deputy Inspector), who have received some education, and are capable of improv¬ 
ing'themselves with the assistance of the circle pundit. If there are no schools, 
the villagers are promised a pundit if they open schools attended by 120 pupils, 
and taught by men nominated by the Deputy Inspector, and as a suitable locality 
is fixed upon in the first instance (one too in which there is no chance of an aided 
school) there is generally little, if any, difficulty. When there has been a guru of 
the old school, it generally occurs that within a short time he finds tbo work 
tedious and competition hopeless, and betakes himself to some other occupation, 
leaving the field to be worked by a set of young men taught in our own 
institutions.” 

In 1855 a grant of Rs. 1,500 per mensem was sanctioned for working the 
circle system, and this was subsequently divided in equal portions between the 
central and south east divisions. Last year Mr. Martin having reported that 
he should have no difficulty in doubling the number of his circles within a very 
short time if the necessary funds were placed at his disposal, sanction was obtained 
for the establishment of 30 additional circles in his division, at a cost of Rs. 750 
a month. The entire grant for circle schools amounts, therefore, at the present 
time, to Rs. 27,000 per annum, of which, Rs. 18,000 is assigned to the south¬ 
east division, and Rs. 9,000 to the central division. 

172. In 1804-65 an attempt was commenced to improve the 
Sanscrit toles in some parts of East Bengal. The Sanscrit toles are 
quite distinct from the patshalas, being schools in which tlio philosophy 
and religion of the Hindoos are taught through the medium of the 
Sanscrit language. The tole gurus exercise a considerable influence 
over the people, so that any improvement in the instruction which they 
give is an object of importance. The following account of the experi¬ 
ment is taken from the report oi 1864-65 : 

A grant of Rs 350 has been sanctioned for one year for the introduc¬ 
tion of an experimental measure in East Bengal for the improvement of iudi- 
ccuous Sanscrit toles, by systematizing the instruction conveyed in them and im¬ 
provin'*'its quality. A scheme of studies has been prepared, and scholar hips 
and prices have been offered to the tob students who pass an examination in the 
bjecta with credit. Rewards are also promised to the pundits of 
those toles which send up successful candidates. Under tins schemo 11 toles 
h..ve sent up 39 candidates for examination. The result was not known at the 
end of the year. 

From the Inspector's report for 1865-66, the system appears to be 
at a stand -still, owing to “ a hostile social movement" raised against it. 

North-Western Provinces. 

173. The 8,258 lower class schools in tire North-Western Prov¬ 
inces arc made up as follows 


Number of 
schools. 


Pupils. 


(•/ovoruflicut institutions ... Uulkuliundcc Bcliools ... <3,0«17 *)5.53o 

u c Aided schools ... 43 2,825 

Private institutions #*. j Indigenous schools,) g 110 56 893 

(. unaided ... ...j ’ 5 


Total 


,268 1.65,265 
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174. The ‘‘ lnilkabumlee” or “ circuit” schools were intro^ucedfirsfc 
some 15 or 10 years ago. The villages were portioned off into circuits, 
in each of which a school was established under the direct manage¬ 
ment of Government. The salaries of the teachers varied from Rs. 3G 
to Rs. GO per annum, and the expense was met by a local contribu¬ 
tion or cess nominally voluntary. The cess is calculated in different ways 
in different districts. The Collector either determines the number of 
schools on the area and population of the district, and distributing the 
cost of maintenance over the revenue deducts an equivalent percentage, 
or he may consider 1 per cent, on the revenue a fair cess, and adapt liis 
expenditure and number of schools to the amount which this percentage 
realizes, or he may take into account the wants and capabilities of the 
several circuits and deal separately with each. In all this he is presumed 
to have the consent of the people who arc so assessed. It has recently 
been attempted to put the system of local assessment on a more secure 
footing. The late Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Colvin, recommended, and 
the Court of Directors sanctioned, the imposition of a 1 per cent, 
school cess in all new settlements to be so calculated as to fall half on 
the proprietor and half on Government. The rules promulgated for 
guidance in this respect are included in what are known as the “ Seharun- 
pore Settlement Rules . 1 ” 

175. In his report for 1858-59 the Director of Public Instruction 
wrote :— 

“The circuit school system, wherever it has been introduced, lias revolu¬ 
tionized popular education. It has trebled or quadrupled the attendance at 
school. It lias introduced useful aud instructive studies, and an efficient orga¬ 
nization in place of an utter absence of books without any system. It has im¬ 
proved the status of the teacher, has rendered him independent of individual 
caprice, and lias placed the school on a more permanent fooling.” In the report 
for 1860-01, it is further observed that tho system “ is gradually spreading, and 
will before long cover the laud.” The present condition* of the hulkabundee 
schools 13 thus described in the report for 1860-01:— 

Tho schools arc very unequnl in merit. Those in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
circles are in many instances superior to many of the tebsilee schools in fchoso 
divisions, while a large proportion of ttyom are better than the tehsilce schools 
in the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. The average attendance per school, 
which for the whole North-Western Provinces is 21*6, ranges from 1*7 in Sconce* 
to 42*8 in Eta wall.” 

The following remarks, taken from tlic report of 1861-02, may also 
he added :—■ 

Para. 1.—The results to he considered in this section go to prove that the 
system of popular vernacular education, which ha3 been on trial for 12 or 13 years 
in t hose provinces, and has heeu regarded with interest, or taken as a model by oilier 
Governments, is extending its usefulness year by year. Its stability and aptitude 
for internal development and improvement is no longer doubtful, but the need of a 
vigilant system of inspection, and particularly of local onoouriigcuiont; to aid tho 
work of tho departmental officers, is strongly marked, and is a feature peculiar 
to the country. The prosperous establishment of the Etnwah distinct schools is 
ft pMol "I what may he accomplished by local encouragement, but (lie state of 
those schools, ns reported on by the Into Inspector of the tiud circle in December 
1801, allows the absolute necessity of au organised departmental eupeniaiott. 
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2 . The extension of the Iralkabundee school system over every district in 
the North-Western Provinces is ft matter of time. When that is accomplished, a 
very considerable proportion of the school-going class will be brought under our 
direct teaching. At present strange contrasts exist ; for instance, in the rich 
district of Bareilly to the north, there is not a single hulkabundee school; in tlio 
poor district of Jhansi to the south, there are 77 schools with 2, 202 boys, and n 
• fund available for building purposes of Its. ‘20,000. In many of the districts 
of the l)oab the schools have been long established, and are increasing month by 
month. In Furruckabad, one of the wealthiest, they nro just beginning to exist. 
In some of the famine-stricken regions, the hulkabundee schools maintained their 
vigor, whereas in more favored places at the same period they apparently fell away. 

17G. In some instances, and especially at certain periods of the 
year, it is difficult also to keep up the attendance. The following re¬ 
marks made by Mr. Griffith, Inspector, 3rd circle, in the leport ol' 
1860-61, will illustrate this: — 

The bulk of the hulkabundee scholars are agriculturists; their time is most 
precious to their parents, and when the mangoes arc ripe, or the crops arc being 
stocked on no account they can be spared : nay, each family has some cattle, and 
c-ich family must send a child to look after them, and (lie more so since pounds 
have been introduced in these provinces. The agriculturist boys are temporary 
visitors, and they flock to our schools periodically ; and as the average is struck 
for the whole year, it must be a low one for the hulkabundee schools, if they are 
reported truly, till people value'education more than food and necessaries of life. 

177. In 1863-64 the hulkabundee system was extended to 
the districts of Jaloun, Humeerpore, and Cawnpore. The school cess 
( which provides funds for these schools) was also successfully introduced 
throughout the 3rd or Benares circle, notwithstanding that it comprises 
four permanently settled districts. In all these districts the landholders 
have voluntarily consented to pay the education rate,—a fact which may 
justly he regarded with great satis fiction. 

178. There are still districts, or portions of districts, without 
hulkabundee schools, and the educational, officers all look forward to 
the extension of the cess by the progress of the re-settlement operations. 
The following' remarks made by the Inspector of the 1st circle (embodi¬ 
ed in the Education Report of 1805-66) give an encouraging proof of 
the growing appreciation of these schools :— 

There can be no donbt that tlieso schools have now taken deep root. The 
, J (n ,,nno lonecr is to persuade the zemindura to allow a school to lie opened in 
ift v§L£ but to select, ns localities for the number of schools that can bo 
flbrded villages the residents of which manifest the greatest deaire for instruction, 
nnil where the greatest amount of good is likely to be effected. No inconsiderable 
ortion of the Inspector's time while on tour is now occupied in listening to tile 
petitions of zemindars for new schools, or for tho restoration of schools which 
for some reason have been withdrawn. 

179. The 43 aided lower class schools in the North-Western 
Provinces are composed for the most part of mission schools, or schools 
supported ty Native gentlemen. 
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ISO. The 5,118 indigenous schools entered in. the returns were 
described generally in the report of 1363-64 in the following' terras :— 

Schools of the lower order, which have generally received the designation of 
indigenous, arc the Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit bazar schools, which are visited 
from time to time by the Deputy Inspectors of Ihe department. An accurate cal¬ 
culation of the attendance and expenditure on these schools is next to impossible. 
The teachers keep no registers, and tho salaries paid are irregular. As a rule 
the average attendance seldom exceeds 9 boys ; and as a better stylo of educa¬ 
tion creeps into fashion, attendance at these schools will fall lower. The character 
of the teaching has often been described. Tho hope of reform is very small, for 
the teachers aro set against it, and desire no assistance from Government which 
shall involve the trouble of improvement. 

Indigenous schools aro gradually giving way before the steady advance of 
tho Government system of education. I observe that in the 1st circle alone 142 
schools have been closed during the yeur. As might bo expected, the largest 
number of existing schools are to be found in the Bareilly and Bijnour districts, 
where the hulkabuudee system has not been introduced. In Bareilly there are 
557 schools with 4,804 scholars; in Bijnour there are 373 schools with 3,558 
scholars. Again, take the two best districts of the circle, and the result is that 
iu Boolundshuhur alone 43 schools have closed this year and in Meerut 33 . 

Since 1863-64 about 600 more of these indigenous schools have 
been closed, yielding apparently to the advance of the hulkabundce 
system. 

Punjab. 

181. The 1,771 lower class schools in the Punjab consist of 1,746 
village schools (supported by the proceeds of the education cess, and 
corresponding to the ic hulkabundce ” schools of the North-Western 
Provinces), 22 jail schools and 3 indigenous schools aided under the 
grant-in-aid rules. 

182. There has been no advance in late years in the number of' 
village schools in the Punjab; indeed the number iu 1S65-60 is 61 less 
than in 1868*64, but the number of pupils has increased from 5.1,753 to 
56,503. 

183. The jail schools (numbering 22) were first placed under the 
Education Department in 1862-G3. One or two trained teachers, aided 
by pupil teachers selected from the prisoners, couduct the classes. The 
pupil teachers are excused from labor, and occupy themselves partly in 
teaching and partly in learning, with the view of better qualifying them¬ 
selves as teachers. 

Madras. 




184. The lower class of schools in Madras is represented by 1 
Government school at Striharicottah for the Ycnadis,—a wild tribe in¬ 
habiting a jungly island to the north of Madras; 10 Government schools 
l or the hill tribes in Ganjam, and 825 private aided schools. These 
Pu\ate aided schools arc composed of the,following, viz .;__ 


{ [).—“ Rato m bools v supported by an 
under the Madras Education Act. 


education, rate, levied 
Of this kind, there are 
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(2) .—Schools managed by missionary bodies. The majority of 
these are managed by the Gospel Society (in various dis¬ 
tricts, but principally in Tinnevelly), and by the Church 
Mission Society (also for the most part in Tinnevelly ). 

(3) .—The indigenous aided schools inspected by Government 
officers. 

1S5. The development of education under the Madras Education 
Act has certainly not been great. The following remarks arc made on 
the subject in review by the Madras Government of the Education 
Report i — 

The establishment of schools under the provisions of tho Madras .Education 
Act has not made much progress during the year under review. According to 
the returns appended to the last report, tho number of schools supported by a 
rate at the close of the official year 18(54-65 was 75, including 72 schools of this 
class in the Godavery district. At the end of 1805-60 that number had only 
risen to 7£. Of the 4 new rate schools, 1 is in South Canara, and 1 in 
Malabar; the first mentioned being the talook school of Mulki, which, at tho 
request of tho inhabitants, has been converted from a Government school into a 
rate school. The working of the Act in the Godavery district has not been 
satisfactory. The Inspector states that the machinery of tho Act is “ ill-adapted 
to the purpose to which it has been applied in the Godavery district,” viz., the 
maintenance of elementary schools in villages the population of which is chiefly 
agricultural. Tho Commissioner, Mr. Bowers, observes, “ arc ignorant ryots, 
who care nothing for tho school, and neglect their [duties.*’ “The only way,” 
ho writes, “ in which they can bo prevented from causing the abolition of tho 
schools by simple inaction, is to place them, in their capacity of School Commis¬ 
sioners, as they are in their capacity of village Kurnums, under the authority of 
Die Sub-Collector, but in that case the Act becomes a dead letter and a superfluity. 
This would be virtually a return to the ante-Act state of things, and would be an 
admission that these schools could never have been voluntarily maintained. Up 
to a very recent date, many of the masters had received no salaries for months.” 
From the returns appended to the Director’s report, it appears that, in two of the 
talooks in which these schools are in operation, the amount of the collections under 
the Act was somewhat less than the Government grant. 

The difficulty of obtaining competent School Commissioners for the manage¬ 
ment of the rate schools is also adverted to by the Deputy Inspector of Schools in 
Malabar and Canara, in which districts, however, the Act appears likely to work well. 
In the latter district 6 middle class schools have been established, and the 
preliminary measures for the establishment of 5 mOre, under the provisions of the 
Act, had been carried out before tho close of tho year. One of tho latter, an Anglo- 
vernacular school at Palgiiat, has been opened since the dose of the year with au 
attendance of 400 pupils. The Deputy Inspector reports that for this school a 
building, capable of accommodating 500 boys, is to be provided at an estimated cost 
of JRs. 1G,( 00, and the school is to be eventually placed under a graduate of an 
English University. He adds that Die introduction of the Act would succeed as 
well in Canara as in Malabar, were trained teachers available. In Coimbatore tho 
inhabitants of 54 villages had placed themselves under the Act, and in *24 of them 
Commissioners had been appointed; but. in nono had any schools been opened before 
the close of the year. In only two bad the Commissioners commenced to levy taxes 
and even in jthese they had not ventured to employ any coercive processes, but had 
collected only from those who paid, if not willingly, at least without legal pressure 
Worn what fa stated by the lector, it is to be feared that, in this district, the 
ann for introduction of the Act can hardly have been voluntary in Dio 

tuio senso of tho term. The matter is one which should be at once looked into. 
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" 18G. Iu tlie schools managed by missionaries, no material extension 

ol operations has of late taken place. About 245 of the lower class 
schools appear to belong to this head. 

187. The indigenous schools under inspection number 49S. They 
received grants aggregating Rs. 3,777 on the “payment by results” 
system. The system is considered to have worked well, and its extension 
to'indigenous schools in every district has been directed by the Madras 
Government. 


Bombay , 


188. Of the 1,177 lower class schools in Bombay, 1,10S are 
■Government institutions and 69 private institutions. In Mr. Howard's 
memorandum of June 1865, the following account is given of the recent 
history of primary education in Bombay, and the difficulties which were 
encountered in the attempt to improve it. 

Para. 47.—No less pains were spent on the great question of popular educa¬ 
tion. It was long disputed in the time of the Board of Education whether 
instruction. for Natives should be chiefly Vernacular or chiefly English. The 
Vornacularist party in the main prevailed ; and while English was little cared for, 
except ai the presidency town, Vernacular schools were opened in large numbers in 
the Mofussil at the sole expense of the State. 

it m 1854, a partially self-supporting system was established. 

Henceforth no new school was to be opened unless it was provided with a house, and 
more than half maintained by the people. It was hoped that existing schools would, 
by popular contributions, be gradually put on the same footing. The educational 
department inherited the partially self-supporting system from the Board, aud under 
it more than 200 vernacular schools were opened in the course of two years. A 
zealous educational officer could without much difficulty induce village communities 
to consent to establish a school, and to enter into the necessary agreement for its 
partial maintenance, but it was not foreseen that the agreement mightnot be observed 
and could not possibly be enforced. Further expansion in this direction was checked 
io November 1856 by the Supreme Government, who disapproved of the partially 
soli-supporting system. Financial difficulties caused by the mutiny soon followed. 
All increase of educational expenditure was absolutely forbidden, and the work fop 
the educational department then wus to retrench, and, if possible, not to go back. 
The two years that followed were employed in organizing the existing schools. 
Stricter discipline was introduced. The school fee was levied from all but 20 per 
cent, of poor scholars, cheap and improved school books and maps were produced. 
Each boy was compelled to buy the text book of his class. Registers were move 
carefully inspected, and nominal attendants were struck off the roll. It was a time of 
hard work, and the village schools were reduced to order. But their number could 
not l>e increased, aud the apparent, though perhaps not the real, attendance was 
diminished. A new impulse was given in 1859 by an order of the Secretary of 
State, permitting, what before was forbidden, the re-distribution ’ of school expendi¬ 
ture. 1 he statistical returns at once began to improve, and from that day progress 
has been uninterrupted. The number of the vernacular schools has since 1854-53 
risen hon\ 240 to 925, the attendance from 1S,88S to 61,6*29. 
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50.—Every suggestion for extending the area of popular education was dis¬ 
cussed. Tko project of working through the existing indigenous schools was care¬ 
fully considered, and unanimously, or almost unanimously, rejected. . The grant-in-aid 
system was clearly inadequate, and was pronounced by the Secretary of State to be 
eo. It was necessary to look to the direct action of the Government. Proposals 
were made to levy an educational tax, and whether this should be compulsory or 
voluntary was warmly disputed. I took the voluntary side on political grounds, 
and drafted an Act analogous to the Municipal Act (XI of 1853) to enable commu¬ 
nities to tax themselves for common schools. I also recommended the immediate 
levy, where it was legal, of the extra land assessment, which had been reserved for 
education, and the collection of all other local funds (as 4 ‘ chilhur” and the like) which 
might be made applicable to the same purpose. I also sketched a plan for constituting 
each talooka an educational district, with one principal and affiliated humbler schools. 
This is known as the 4t talooka system,” and has been kept in view in all recent 
developments of vernacular education. 


51.—At length in 1861 the Bombay Government were pleased to levy the extra 
land assessment, and declared a proportion of it to belong to education in the 
district where it was levied. Local funds of other kinds were also collected, and 
ziUah committees, in which both the Revenue Authorities and the Director of Public 
Instruction were represented, were appointed to control the expenditure of the local 
income on schools and other objects. This system is new, and has hardly had time 
to bear fruit. 

189. The local cess above referred to yielded in 1864-65 Rs. 2,15,859, 
and in 1865*66 Jls. 8,19,524. The agriculturist rate-payers, however, do 
not seem to get the full benefit of it. I have already noticed the fact 
(paragraph 157 above) that no less than Rs. 1,10,875 of the proceeds of 
the “ local rate of assessment” were credited in 1865-66 under the head 
of “ middle class schools,” Rs. 11,980 were credited under the head of 
" higher class schools,” and Rs. 14,469 under the head of institutions for 
special or professional education principally on account of normal 
schools. The above items aggregate Rs. 1,87,274, deducting which 
from the total receipts Rs. 3,13,524, there would be left Rs. 1,76,250 
available for lower class schools; but in point of fact only Rs. 49,301 
are credited under the head of lower class schools. 


Good use, however, appears to have been made of this sum, as may 
he inferred from the following extract from the Director’s report of 
1865-66:— 

p a ra. 52.—This operation of the local cess lias given us an increase of 229 in 
the number of these schools, and of 23,011 in the number 
1'rima^'or vernacular whoois. of scholars during the year. In Guzerat 1 was impressed 
with the vitality of primary education, and was pleased to 
fiud that boya belonging to the cultivator cku» wore beginning to attend the vernacular 
1 00 ^ ; n considerable numbers. But I am not yet in a position to pronounce, from 
ijeraonal knowledge, on the primary education of the presidency. Two points in the 
; uhicct ere clear -.--first, that, in order to form a judgment, we require more definite 
standards of examination; secondly, that in order to improve the teaching of tho 
Native jnnsters, we require an enlargement and improvement of OHr trainiug 
establishments. ' 

Oude. 


190. The lower class of schools is represented in Oude by GJ 
rto^-nTpent hulkabuudee schools and 36 private schools. The private 
schools arc all aided uuder the ordinary grant-in-aid rules. 
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191. The hulkabundee schools are all situated in the Oonao 
district, the recent re-settlement of which provided the means of estab¬ 
lishing 1 village schools on the system first adopted in the North-Western 
Provinces. These schools were only started in 1865-66, and the results 
are very encouraging. As the settlement operations advance, the system 
will be extended to all districts in Oude. 

192. The village school teachers are all trained for their work in 
the Lucknow normal schools, to which they go for a year for the pur¬ 
pose, getting stipends of Es. 4 each while uuder training. 



Central Provinces. 


1 93. The lower class of schools in the Central Provinces* consists of 
* There arc ai*> a number of t>oiic« 546 village or hulkabundee schoolssupport- 

* cd by the education cess, and 680 private 

made in the report, but they aro not , “ , mi l i .' * 

directly under the Education Depart- SCIlOOlS. lhe latter number IS made Up ot 

S c the fa?ati^ai n rotwni efur0 mcludc,J 661 indigenous schools, and 19 zemindaree 

schools maintained by feudatories and 
zemindars on their estates. The school cess in the Central Provinces was 
doubled in 1864-65, and the extra funds thus made available were found 
very useful in increasing the salaries, and thus securing a better class of 
teachers. The number of vernacular languages existing almost side by 
side in the Central Provinces renders it particularly difficult to get good 
teachers on small salaries. The additional funds were also partly expend¬ 
ed in the erection of suitable school houses. 

194. The indigenous schools are thus described in the Education 
Report:— 


These schools may be divided into three classes— 

1st .—Those receiving a regular monthly grant from Government. 

2nd .—Those receiving grants under the payment by result rules. 

3rd .—Those receiving casual gifts, in money or books, for tho master or 
pupils. 


Of the 1st class there are only 5 ; the grants have all beeu made recently, 
and with the object of establishing schools in localities where none previously existed] 
and where it was not desirable to establish a Government school, or where a 
Government school could not be established at so low a cost. Schools of this kind 
should, after haviug been established two full, years, be aided not by a regular 
monthly grant, but according to the rules for payment by results, Iii the 1st 
class there are 5 schools receiving monthly grants aggregating Ks. 45, 


Of the 2nd class, during the past year, 25 schoolst have presented pupil: 
. „ for examination, and a total of Ks. 408-1 ha 

thl 1 “ been paid,—the largest amount paid to one schoo 

0fl ’ _ , was lb?. 47-4. Of ‘273 pupils examined, abou 

- per cent, failed* lh« ouly districts in which teachers have oomo forwan 
rewards arc Saugor, Nimar, Nureingpore, and JN'agpore. I do uot foe 
ednLtf ? r °^ r attention has been paid to-this very important branch o 
tlr rule" tn'f*l»i U1 tdistrict Inspectors havo not.yet thoroughly explainer 
.1 • U - 4 Chun; ' , A ttuutbv '- of **ool »M»U«ra in the Jnbhn! (>0 * 

di- net, who^ received grants last year, refund to meve then, this voa ',1 on 
of the most intoUigent ol the class informed the Inspect the icu-*n\v " 
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liis taking any aid from Government; 
tliin-end of some mysterious wedge. 


parents of the children objected strongly to 
they seemed to dread it as the insertion of the 
AVlien the rules for regulating these payments by results were drafted, I thought 
them sufficiently liberal; but a revision will be necessary, as they are not so liberal 
jus the rules in other parts of India, which have for many years enjoyed greater 
educational advantages than the Central Provinces. I shall submit shortly a 
revised code of rules. 


The schools of the 3rd class now number 656 with 12,267 pupils. The most 
remarkable development of-tbese has taken place in the district of Sumbulporc, 
and particularly in the Burghur tehsilee. At the close of 1864-65 there were 42 
indigenous schools in Sumbiupore, with 647 pupils; there are now 114 schools, 
with 4,340 pupils, and during the same period schools of every description and 
scholars have very largely increased. The people also have subscribed liberally; 
besides what they pay directly to the teachers, and which it is impossible to state 
with any degree of accuracy, they have subscribed for the building of school 
houses, and for the maintenance of the schools, a sum of Es. 3,350. When it 
is remembered that only four years ago this district was not free from rebels, that at 
that time, what the Central Provinces were to the other provinces of India, so was 
Sumbulpore, the Boetia of the Central Provinces, I think it will be admitted that the 
cood work inaugurated by Captain Cumberlege is not the least important, or the 
least interesting page of this year’s history of British India. The hearty manner 
in which the people have seconded the district officer’s exertions for the education 
of their children is a proof that old animosities have passed away, and in their 
enlightenment we have some security for their continued loyalty. I append extracts 
from the memorandum on education by Captain Cumberlege and his District 
Inspector for the last quarter of 1865-66, detailing more fully'than I can do in this 
report their operations during the past year. They will well re-pay perusal, and their 
publication would be useful to the officers of their districts. 


Mysore. 

195. The lower class of schools is represented in Mysore by 32 
Government vernacular schools and by 15 grant-in-aid schools of a 
similar class. The private schools arc designed almost exclusively for 
Mussulmans, and are reported to be wanting in order and system. Im¬ 
provement, however, is expected, as they are stated to have been recently 
better supplied with books,, and regularly visited by the Deputy 
Inspector. 

British Burmah • 


196. The statistics for British Burmah have not, as already 
explained, been included in the general statement, but it ihaybe hoped 
that the recent appointment of a Director of Public Instruction will 
ensure the receipt of full information with the prescribed statistical 
statedicnts in future years. 

197. There are about 259 lower class aided village schools in 
British Burmah superintended by missionary bodies, with about 3,691 
pupils. 

19S. It is expected, however, that it will be soon possible to make 
progress in the direction of encouraging the existing indigenous schools 
of the province. The following account of these institutions was given 
in 1864 by the Chief Commissioner:— 

Tbe existing Native schools of Burmah are the Buddhist monasteries. The 
monks are supported by the daily alms of the people. The fabrics are generally 
4 private individuals as works of religious merit. The monasteries have no 


-Endowments. The monks "who inhabit them perform the priestly offices required 
by the laity and educate children. For these services they are supported by volun- 
tary gift and daily alms. There is scarcely a village in the whole country without 
one of these institutions. For the great mass of the pupils, it may be said that the 
education imparted does not go beyond instruction in reading and writing the verna¬ 
cular language,—that is, Burmese and the rudiments of Arithmetic. For those who 
intend to enter the priesthood, of course a higher degree of instruction is necessary, 
whieh need not here be described. As a general rule, it may be stated that nil 
instruction among the Burmese people is carried on in the monasteries. There are a 
few private schools here and there, but they are exceptional. There is no other 
regular plan or system of schools which could be taken in hand and improved. I 
would not recommend that Government should set up schools in the villages as 
additional, or in opposition, to the monasteries,—sucb a scheme would inevitably 
be a failure. 

199. As regards the proposed plan of improving these schools, the 
Chief Commissioner expressed the following opinion :— 

Para. 15.—To carry out this plan, I am of opinion that -we should do 
nothing more than induce the monks iu the several monasteries to accept Certain 
books for the instruction of the pupils. We may already have some excellent school 
books in the Burmese language. They are as follows : — 

1. — Geography by the Reverend G. II. Hough (maps wanting). 

2. —Treatise on Land Measuring and Triangulation. 

3. —Stilson’s Arithmetic,—an admirable work. 

4. —*“ The house Hive in,” —translation of an interesting little work on Human 

Anatomy. 

5. — Sketch of Ancient History by the Reverend E. A. Stevens, American 

Baptist Missionary. 

6. — Legendre’s Geometry. 

If there were only a work on Elementary Astronomy, we really have every 
book required to commence the work now proposed. 

The task of inducing the Buddhist monks generally to accept of and teach 
these works in tlieir monasteries, of course in addition to the existing ecclesiastical 
or theological course of education, would require very great tact, judgment, and dis¬ 
cretion. Some Buddhist mouks, to whom 1 have spoken on the subject, have not 
been averse to the plan. The work would have to be superintended by a man of 
superior attainments, one well acquainted with the Burmese language and the 
character of the people. 

200. In pursuance of the above suggestion, steps where taken. for 

the appointment of a Director of Public Instruction. The appointment 
did not actually take place till August 1806. The following account of 
the success already met with was given by the Chief Commissioner in 
February last:— • 

It will be seen that, notwithstanding some opposition, there has Iwcn so far 
very encouraging success. In the towns of Rangoon and Mouhnein, tko Buddhist 
monks of 45 monasteries, having 115 pupils, have allowed the books on Arithmetic 
and I .and-measuring, and in some instances Geography, and a small book on Anatomy, 
to be taught. Tho monks themselves will not teach theso books, partly from a feeling 
pride which will not allow them to teach foreign books, and pnrtly'from au eccle¬ 
siastical prejudice peculiar to Buddhist ascetics, that the only true knowledge i* con¬ 
tained m the Beedagat, and that wordly knowledge is waste of tube. Still Lh v 
allow the books to bo taught. - v 
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Berars . 




i 


201. There are apparently 29 Mahratta village schools in the 
iBerars. It has been proposed to increase this number by the addition 
at once of 72 new schools; no detailed information is available respect¬ 
ing these schools, but now that a regular education department has 
been organized in the Berars, it may be hoped that full information will 
be available in future years. 

FEMALE SCHOOLS. 


Bengal. 


302. In Bengal there are 3 Government schools for the edu¬ 
cation of Native girls with 153 pupils, and 217 private schools with 
5,559 pupils. 

203. The Director of Public Instruction has made no remarks 
whatever in his report for 1865-66 on the important subject of female 
education. This is a great omission; for, though some of the ap¬ 
pended reports of the Inspectors contain information on the subject, it 
would have been only proper to give prominence to the matter by a few 
remarks from the Director himself. 


204. Mr. Woodrow, the Inspector of the central division, evi¬ 
dently takes a great interest in the subject. He opens his remarks on 
the subject with the following paragraph :— 


Female Education .—The most interesting feature in the educational oper¬ 
ations of the year is the extension of female education. Not only is there an 
increase of the numbers under instruction, but owing to the beneficial action of the 
Ooterparra Desh Hitoyseni Shova, there is a prospect of geueral improvement in the 
quality of the instruction imparted. I last year reported that the “total number of 
girls attending schools in the central division, exclusive of the Bethuno and several 
private schools, was 999 in April 1863, and 1,530 in 1864.’’ In 1805 the number 
had risen to 1,963. In April 1866 it amounted to 2,823. Counting in the Bcthune 
School and the girls in 6 missionary schools in the Nuddea zillah, the number is 
3,307. Female education being yet in its infancy, it is interesting to the public to 
know how these numbers are made up, and in what parts of the country the advance 
ia most perceptible. 


Mr. Woodrow then goes on to give a detailed list’ of girls' schools, 
showing the following results:— 


f Schools 

Aided by Government < Circle patshalas 

(.Zenana associations 

TT , ( Under missionary bodies 

Unaided ... | Undcr Natiye niaiiagers 

Girls attending schools for boys 

Government Female School (Bethune School, Calcutta) 


Pupil*, 

1,877 
. 90 

. 610 
, 442 

. 103 

, 6rt 
125 


3,037 




Total 
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lie adds the following remarks :— 



There are now 58 grant-in-aid schools with 1,877 girls in them, against 3(3 
schools with 1,219 girls last year. The 2 zenana associations with 278 ladies 
under instruction have increased to 4 associations with 610 ladies. The number 
is increasing monthly, and waut of funds, rather than want of houses open to in¬ 
struction, now places the limit on rapid extension. The girls attending circle schools 
have fallen off from 135 to 90, and those attending schools for boys from 82 to 60: 
but those attending unaided girls 1 schook have increased from 149 to 208. On the 
whole, the total shows an increase this year from 2,008 to 2,970, or of 962 girk 
This success attending the efforts of the Ooterparra association for promoting the 
good of the country deserves to be brought prominently to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment. 


205. In the south-east division there is a Government training 
school for mistresses at Dacca, with 24 pupils on its rolls, and it is 
stated by the Inspector that <( applications have been received for mis¬ 
tresses from Rajshahi, Rungpore, Calcutta, and Slierepore.” There are 
altogether in the south-east division 64 girls’ schools (53 of which are 
aided by Government) with 917 pupils. 

206. In the south-west division there are 30 girls’ schools 
(2G of which are aided), with 1,010 pupils. In the north-west division 
there do not appear to be auy measures on foot for female education, and 
the returns do not include any girls’ schools. 

207. In the north-east division there are 25 girls’ schools fall 
aided) with 530 pupils. 

North-lFcstern Provinces. 


208 . In the North-Western Provinces there are 497 Government 
schools for girls with 9,269 pupils, and 7-7 private schools with 1 , 19 ! 
pupils. 


209. About 100 of these schools were added in 1865-06. The 
Director of Public Instruction refers to female schools in his report tor 
that year in the following terms:— 


These schools are all of the most elementary description, the expendifn™ ; 
limited, and the parents of the children dre generally poor. They are a hcginniinr w 
no means despicable, and are under careful inspection. Coming across, ad 1 drf •' 
the course of my tours, towns where formerly at the mention of girls* schools ’ !„ • 
Naif- idjntors would shake their heads, bu 

are in h,a thy operation, I cannot but look forward to more extended results tWh 
U will be long before we overtake the ignorance of the population. The visita of' 
experienced oflicers are not regarded with distrust. The Natives soon grow fnmili u- 
with au Inspector who performs hia work honestly and regularly and place conli 
dence u. his advice. Younger and less experienced offioors, who mo natural I vie® 
able to make allowance for deficiencies, which even the most cursory inspection will 
disclose m schools perhaps of only a few months’ standing, have in some instances 
caused discouragement by the tone of their remarks. Deception in the matt-r of 
attendance cannot at first be altogether avoided, and will gradually disappear biforo 
a patient examination into results such ns that which has been conduct,'?! durine th . 
year of report. # u 


210. I here are also two recently established norinij school.** fr" 
tresses, one at Agra and another at Ourai, a village about 13 miles from 
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uttehpore. Both these institutions are favorably noticed by the 
inspectors, and the Director makes the following remarks regarding 
them :— 


Small normal seminaries of this character are manageable, and, when the 
experiment ha 3 been fully tested, I shall ask the Inspectors to consider the advisability 
of establishing one in each district for the improvement of the girls’ schoolsan 
that district,—it being manifestly unadvisable, if not impossible, to institute one 
large normal school for the whole of the circle, as, in the case of school masters, 
steadiness, rather than rapidity of progress, has hitherto been our aim, and results 
seem to prove the wholesomeuess of the principle. 


Punjab . 


211. The 1,029 female schools in the Punjab, with their 19,561 
pupils, are composed of 333 Government schools and 696 private 
schools. 


212. As the Punjab stands foremost of all other provinces in 
respect of the numerical results of female education, it may be well 
to give here some account of the rise and progress in that province of 
so recent but important a feature of educational operations. 

213. The following paragraph, extracted from the Punjab Educa¬ 
tion Report of 1862-63, refers to the period when the first real impulse 
was given to the movement in favor of female education in the 
Punjab :— 

At the educational durbar ***** His Honor the Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor addressed the Chiefs of Lahore and Umritsur, 
rr * l nd^ni^Lar 0VCrUeS8M at anf l called their special attention to the necessity for 

providing education for their daughters as they 
had already for their sons, and promised them assistance in carrying out any plan 
they might devise for that purpose^ Accordingly committees were appointed at each 
of the two cities, and it was arranged that the family priests of certain of the best 
families, viz., 30 at Lahore and 40 at Umritsur, should undertake to teach, each of 
them at least, one female from his own or his client’s families. While giving this 
instruction, the priests are to be paid at the rate of Rs. 10 per mensem, and as 
soon as the pupils become proficient enough to impart knowledge themselves, they 
will be taken into the service of the families with which they are connected as gov¬ 
ernesses. and the pay of the priests will cease. The governesses will teach the 
females not only of their own or their patron’s families, but also of respectable neigh¬ 
bours of a lower social grade. These again will probably be glad to open schools of 
their own, or to take service as school mistresses with Government or private persons. 
And tso it i>* hoped that, beginning with the upper classes, the stream of female edu¬ 
ction will gradually permeate through, the several strata of Native society. For 
starting the scheme, which amounts to supplying the means of training within th ir 
homo cTrelea. at least 70 governesses, most of whom will be fit to act as teachers by 
the end of a year, tlm sum of Its. 8,000 is required for the year 1803-64, and 
special application has been made for it. 

214. In the following year (1863-64) the Director of Public 
In: (ructiongave the following account of the result of the scheme referred 
to above :—• 


In paragraph G4 of my last annual report, I explained how a scheme had 
been proposed for training up governesses, and placing them in the families of the 
• Masses of Native society at Lahore and Umritsur. This scheme was after- 
waj d*i changed, for it was found that the adult femalefr, who were taken und&i 

> * ' ; L 
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f, ,‘° fir f t inslancc - ! lild domestics cares and duties which sadly interfered 
lc-irn ‘ (] ® PCW, | advancement in study, and young gills were found much sharper 
c-n nWrnm‘ U f adu , tS- ^g a,n d was found that there was no real objection to the 
ilu^innovni’m/w a t ° t , e . aohe f S 5 whatever objection there was, was directed against 
',,vnl!,,V a* , teacL ' n S, females at all. And when, through ihe example set and 
n ' ,C i Jl y a few leading members of the Native community, these obiec- 
r.ri, V'f..'iif* a< | U!l y o^ffome, the system of private female instruction by family 
tv!,' ;!," '■ houses of the chiefs and notables, and of schools in every mahulla 
, ^ A ^ wives and daughters of the middle classes, soon became generally prevalent 
As rhese schools are not open to inspection, I am dependent for my infonnation 
e^.uding them on (lie reports of the committees of Native gentlemen • but from 
these reports, and from the great interest Bhown in the matter throughout by His 
Honor the Lieutenant Governor, there can be no doubt about the subject of fLmlo 

i'n =n ltl | f ‘ :1 4 U ' g bc ^ take “ far ,noru ea ™estly than could have been expected 
m.o blioit a time. Most of the schools are probably very elementary and a ^ovl 

ti Tr o<, “ bt *«<•«. "SStaSis*! 

™3 L «imol™ 6l rirtT , U° f f' lc " J°“ Kam toU p * iJl ° “ cnla ' “'vdl. 

writing^ r u g ?°1 P ro grcs3, . judging from the specimens of hand- 
untang produced as tho result of tlieir unassisted efforts. I aDo understand that 
Uie teaching of plain needle-work has been commenced, aud proves decidedly popular 
One thing ,s at any rate very certain that the formation of these BcLokto3S 
of S ,! ' : 0 two , chlof 1 , -; iticsof . lho 1>un J ab bas brought the subject to the notice 

a . J U1:l y ft lso mention here that, within the last two or three months, Baba Khem 
H'7 1 descendant of the Guru Baba Manuk, and greatly revered 55 
ir'i countrymen, 1ms been preaching at Jullunder audits neighbourhood 
favor of einak education. He has since tLen spontaneously proceededasr as 
Sn^rS- I f W 1 ^ tnct U bontou th0 «««% "ork of stirring up the to 

Ld eoN , t p heu ’ ‘ laugllle . rs - .lhosuccess of his mission has been immense, and 1 girls’ 

Ster*s^ , aj2sjLar -- ^ ^ * 

215. The results for 1863-04 in respect of female schools were 
imis described m the same report:— 

e r °. no "’ 201 Government female schools, instead of only 103 at the 

ye -vJ'i 1 ’ e i numb ” of girls has increased from 2^24 to 3,993, 
of whom 3,414 are Mahomedans and 579 Hindoos ; 03 of the girls in the Jullundut 
dutiict are learning English, 439 Persian, 3,312 Oordoo, and 561 Nagree Tho 
average daily attendance has nearly doubled, being now 0,058. 

These school* are all under the direct control of district officers manv of 
whom have interested themselves greatly in the matter, and have set them on foot 
at considerable personal trouble. Tho charges are borne exclusively by tho 1 nor 
cent, edu cess fund The great difficulty is to oxerciae proper euner- 

vision over them. Although it would bo obviously preferable to employ f„„ 1 
teachers, and the want of them is felt by some district officers to be a great impe¬ 
diment to the progress of female education, yet the people do not seem to obiict 
to male teachers for their daughters so long as they are‘allowed io make th m own 
selection. And, strange to say, tho selection not unfrequontly falls upon younc 
men, as well as old,— occasionally on a mere lad, one of the senior scholars in 
a neighbouring town or village school. The prejudice against inspection in many 
places .continues very strong, though it lms been completelv re,u./ved in others bv 
tile district officers. AH that is necessary at present seems to me to be to withhold 
fny good rate of pay from the teacher where the school is not open.., ... 

Visits from tho Deputy Commissioner, or at any rate from some trustworthy Native 
ibc^r selected by him, and approved of by the people annl thtiir j liildrcu to . 


tho school, 
shatter. 


Mo> 


lev iuk! official favor 


are the 


ii vat 


pioneer* in thin 


JO 


Of private female schools there are 7 ordinary aided schools, ft of -which are 
connected with missions, and 1 is a school for girls of European parentage at 
A nar k til lap Lahore. This last- is of a superior kind, and so are the orphanages at 
Lcodianah,’Umritsur, and Kangra. But. besides all these, there are the very import¬ 
ant though as vet elementary, female schools in the cities of Lahore and Umritsur, 
numbering no less than 223, and containing 8,841 scholars. These schools are 
entirely tinder the management of committees of Native gentlemen at the two 
chia cities of the Punjab. Es. 8,000 were assigned for their support as a special 
grain by the Supreme Government, but the amount actually expended on them 
has been Ks. 11,520 from Government, and Es. 1,404 from private subscrip¬ 
tions and donations of the chiefs and notables. 


216. So far as the female schools under private management 
rvc vc concerned, the requisite funds were supplied from imperial revenue 
as a charge under the head of grants-in-aid. In respect of the female 
schools under Government management, the funds were, in the first 
instance, raado available from the education cess fund. Towards the 
close of 1864 the female schools, under the direct management of 
Government, numbered 102, costing Rs. 1,G33 per mensem, and there 
were 55 more, costing Rs. 270 per mensem, which had been started 
and kept up on promises held out to the teachers that Goverument 
would eventually grant them salaries. On a representation shortly 
after made by the Lieutenant Governor, the Government of India sanc¬ 
tioned an assignment of Rs. 10,000 per annum for three years from 
imperial revenue towards the support of these schools, leaving the cost 
of such schools as were situated in agricultural villages to be mot from 
the education cess funds. It was at the same time observed that any 
further extension of female schools should be carried out on tlio 
grant-in-aid principle, which, it was remarked, if readily accepted, 
would “ afford some test and pledge that the spread of female educa¬ 
tion is real and truly desired , by the people of the Punjab.” While 
anxious to afford every encouragement. to the spread of female edu¬ 
cation, the Government of India did not wish that educational or dis¬ 
trict officers should allow their zeal to betray them (< into so exercising 
their influence with Natives of the better classes as to amount in fact 
to a pressure which the Natives do not feci able to resist.” 

217. The report for 1865-60 shows an increase since 1863-64 
on the Government female schools from 204 to 333, the number of 
pupils having likewise increased from 3,993 to 6,834. As regards 
private female institutions, the number of pupils bad risen to 12,727, 
of whom 8,352 were Hindoos, 4,161 Mahomedans, and 214 Sikhs and 
others. 


Madras, 

218. Female education does not seem to have been as yet the 
subject of any special interest or exertion on the part of the educational 
authorities in Madras. There are no Government 'female schools, but 
the returns' show 1.39 female schools under private management, with 
3,815 pupils. Many of these are probably for children of European 
descent; no special notice is taken of them in the Madias report, 
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Bombay. 

219. In Bombay the Government female schools were increased 

1 * rorn f° B3, d»tl the number of pupils from Go 9 to 

^^56. iho returns for private female schools are mixed up with 
' loso for hoys’schools, but tlierc appear to be 32 institutions with 
upwards of 1,400 pupils. 

220 . The following remarks on the subject of female education 
are made by the Director in his report for IS 60 -O 6 :— 

I have recorded above (jjaragraph 26) an increase during the year, of 19 
female schools and 3 J7 pupils. But when wo compare the total number of female 
pupils on the rolls m Government schools, namely, 1,036 with the wm«« dniltr 

nSte at’^r e - y f ^ *5? characL ofmo^of JfeStSS 

1 x ' a - lie fmt , c . ba ? cfceristic of our girls’ schools is extreme 

irregularity of attendance; the second is that they sure in reality iufaut schools 
in which it appears to me that the great bulk of tho children,- being very young 

U "; 1 . 11 . le a few the top of the school receive a little instruction; 

in submitting this gcucral observation, 1 must, however, refer to Air. Curtis’ 
o 'X.’ l’ungraph Jo (Appendix A 2, page 42), iu which a favorable view is taken 

echo s W 8 - ° f cT 0 ed 1 uoat,ou . il ‘ Guzerat. Some of the private eiris’ 
be iwls (under inspection), and especially the Boyehuud Deepchund School at 

wShKfP f”’ *° S y t? 1 *? 1 Wmnk ' Captain Waddington (Appendix A 1. 
famoni'iL w 13 iJ^ V0 ^ b I y 0f i he Q mvate ) TiU-seo girls’ schools attached;..*^ 
cnmdo u - t CC ^ Ce ^°7 ^ benevolent institution. Female education, which is of 
1 i osc y connected with different pliasos of social and religious fee1in rP , is better 

of Uo'tSsW g 80me 2**?? 0f thc F e ,° ple than oU,c ' r8 > anJ as !t allows more signs 
the i ^ i ’ G ParSCCS 0f .M omb “y a,,d the Manias of Guzerat than among 

In Jr I ?, y Brahman immunities of the Deccan or Coucan. Lookim* at the 

p. 1 301 afra ? d ,fc must be asserted that the public education (propei- 

Sithrm w^.v; .i C , 0Ur8e . J . s V^ompatiUe with the system of Infant marriages, and 
that the Iw W|! piejudtcos of the people on the most delicate subjects, think 
m Matatouynitifctaof such portion of the people of India, together 
Of ti 1 P, ° e European community, will inevitably bring in the educati* n 

° f IU but tlmt rc3,,lt will bo very gradual, and will be sub- 
sequent- to many important social changes. In the meanwhile 1 am humbly of 
opinion that private and missionary exertion may do much to help on the c;ius*i 

f, tIiat Government is precluded from taking any prominent stem to accelerato 
tne movement. 


Oude . 

22L There are no Government female schools in Oude, but there 
arcli private schools, of which 1 is for European and Eurasian givh. 
The 10 schools for Native girls are managed by missionary and 5 
bodies, 5 of them being in connection with the Church of England, 
un ^ cr the American Mission. Three of these schools were opened during 
1865-06. Ihe Director of Public Instruction writes respecting them as 
follows:— 

i lie schools are visited regularly by tho ladies of the two mis; ions. who 
\ery lavorably of the progress made by the pupils, Instruction is given in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

The following remarks are taken from the same report 

I believe that thc Iteverend Air. Itouther, at Eyzabad* h.^ opened one or two. 
.virl.^ ftchoow lit that city. Tho hea l musO rs uf some cd t he riltdi and telml 
Schools have also, during tlie past y<-u- } inode ui (erupt.-, to iuterefcf those around thohi 
in female education; two or three email rcliool* have boon opened, but Uk j * . 
i*5 not yet certain. 
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Central Provinces. 

03 a Tlic 9:1 female schools in the Central Provinces arc all 
Government schools supported, like other village schools, from the 
education ccss funds. The following account of them is given by the 

Director:— 

These schools liave increased during the year from 65 with 1,244 pupils to 92 
with 2,601. The largest number in any distinct is at Saugor, where there aie *(> 
schools with 713 pupils; in the district of Ghindwarrah and Upper Godavery, none 
have yet been opened. The progress made in these schools must bo slow, and, except 
j„ places where European ladies interest themselves, I do not anticipate great results. 
The movement in favor of educating girls is interesting, and should be encouraged 
to a certain extent to show that female education is one of the things Government 
•uni at - but I believe that the most certain, and the most speedy, way of educating 
the women of India is to educate the men; when we have a generation of educated 
fathers there will be little difficulty about the education of their daughters. It is 
well in'the Central Provinces to have a few girls’schools in every district, but as 
they are entirely supported by local educational funds in the same way as the boys 
would not sacrifice the efficiency or the number of the latter to greatly 
extend the means of education for girls, unless, indeed, by the offer of fees or subscrip¬ 
tions, the people manifested a real desire for such institutions. 

223. A female normal school was established at Nagpore during 
18*65-66. It has 20 .women in it, and the management of the institution 
is reported to have been successfully conducted. 


Mysore. 

oat. There are no Government female schools in Mysore, and of 
the 7 "female schools under private management, 2 are designed for 
European and Eurasian girls. The other 4 are for Hindoo girls, and 
are reported to ho « all well attended and making ster progress. 

British Hannah. 


225. There are 7 female aided schools in British Bunnah with 
40!> pupils. The following account of these institutions is given by 
the Chief Commissioner in his report of 1865 


There are 5 female schools in the Pegu divisiou, and 2 in Tenasaerim. 

The most prominent institution of this clu.racfcr is the Kami female institute 

at Tounj'lioo, under the superintendence of Mrs. 
,-. r „ r tu , a ie H im&b, To.mgiioo, Mason, for the instruction of the daughters of Karen 

niouutninGor.s. This school has been in active o)»or- 
ation during tl.e year, and is supported entirely by the people. It numbers 66 
T r ill On the 15th of January 1866, the annual examination was held in the iu-f i- 
1 i 1 ’ ’ *< The K'viic was interesting,” says Mrs. Mason, “ as it was the first time that 
Karen mountain chieftains sat as judges, and awarded prizes to Karen young women 
for attainments in scholarships." * * u . , . , . T’hox-o 

were present also strange new visitors m 9 Manu-Manu chieftains from beyond 
t :^tera watcr-ulied, and 2 Gaikoo chiefs from near the northern boundary. 
In all there were 41 chiefs and elders present from the mountains, with 50 students 
ami jungle teachers ” The vernacular department of this school was taught eight 
months, the English department ten. 


/ 
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'i'lii.s indefatigable lady has also revived her school for Biui nie sc women at 

Touughoo. It was in operation dur/ n S .the lask 
Bunnc o girls’ school, Toun-hoo. quarter of the year under review, am it* close 

contained 29 pupils. 

Tlio next school of note in the Pegu division is St. John’s institution. Jo is 

both a girls’ boarding and day school, in which 
«t. Joilii’.s, Rangoon. those who can pay for board and education are 

required to pay, and it is also a free school and 
orphanage in which those who are too j>oor to pay, or who have no parents, friends, or 
relations to support them, are fed, clothed, and taught gratis. It is admirably con¬ 
ducted by a lady superioress and four sisters of charity who impart elementary 
instruction to the pupils in both English and Burmese. In the English department 
there are 55 pupils, and in the vernacular or free section there are CO, 30 of whom are 
orphans, and the remainder day-scholars. The way this school is conducted reflects 
the highest credit on all connected with its management. Major Laurie observes of 
these schools-— 41 1 found every thing to be in a most satisfactory condition, forming 
remarkable aids to the causes of education and philanthrophy.*’ 




The female schools in the Tcnasscrim division are located at Moulmein. °ot. 

Joseph’s institution, under the control of tl te Rev- 
JoaephVj, St. Moulmein. erend Father Guerin, is conducted* by a lo .dy su¬ 

perioress assisted by seven sisters*of charity. The 
average attendance during the year has been 108," of these 39 were orphan;? and 
CD day-scholars. The instruction is elementary and suuibraces needle-w r ork. The 
orphan;- are educated free of charge, while the other., pupils pay a fee varying from 
3 to 6 Rupees per mensem. The Commissioner, Wiho presided at the examination 
held on the 19th December last, reports that u the oL ler girls have made considerable 
advancement since the time of the examination of * tS year, the younger 

children were progressing satisfactorily.” 


• Two Burmese women conduct a gir 1 ^ 

inter 

Girls’ vernacular school, Moulmein. ago r 

the a\ 

anna a month, and arc taught reading, w 
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under the super- 
laswcll. The aver- 
as been 50 girls, of 
ich pays a fee of 1 
les of arithmetic. 
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Concluding remarks respeciinr 

227. 1 have already (pa 

number of Hindoos and Mat 
cent, are Mahomedans. It \ 
ing to the pupils attendin 
that the percentage of M 


Hindoos 

AUliomedans 


Hindoos 

Midicmudans 


Pupils 
Bengal. N. 

... 16,828 2,c 

... 1,561 375 

Pupil* attending middt 

... 40,896 13,783 

4,211 3,380 
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that, of the whole 
lieges, only 3i per 
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JPupifo allending lower class schools.' 

N. W. Provs. Punjab. Madras. 

29,125 14,019 

24,BIG 87 
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Bengal. 

, 32,374 

5,010 

Total 


1,21,713 
32,903 

{ Hindoos 
Mahomedans 


7 • 'l 

Bombay. Total. 

G3,653 2,60,914 
4,947 67,793 


Grand Total 


3,89,034 

85,767 

4,75,101 


228. Tlie proportion of Mahomedans is greatest in lower class 
schools, where it reaches 20 per ceut., which is probably not far from the 
actual proportion borne by the Mahouicdaus to the Hindoo population oi 
the country generally. 










SECTION VI. 

INSTITUTIONS FOR SPECIAL EDUCAT' 

£?9. The following statement contains statistics respecting instituting _ fec : 
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to make a very few remarks 
province. 


/ * 

respecting- 


the 


Bengal. 

t 

Of the 24 Government normal institutions in Bet)"a 
sli departments and 20 vernacular. ° 


.nej-Enghsh departments have proved a failure, as will be - 
tJie toll owing 1 extract from the Director's Report for 1805-G0 


English Depart, mils- Calcutta, Hooghhj, Dacca and Patna .-The 
ioprti lraente opened a year ago in the normal schools at Calcutta, 

JXieea, and 1 atna, as announced in Last year’s report, have hitherto failed : 

1 >yt for which they were established. Students with the proper qual- 

be induced to enter them, because they are not affiliated^ to thoV 

atteOdmce .a* thaji is nn nullification for Emission to the Fi ; atlon 10 

Arts, whilst the•sviyndicate declines to accorui, G • 1 schoe jrs to the 

pupil teachers who join them. Unless some ct mado on tuis ^o.nt, there 

pr-oDis little pro lability of obtaining any adequa results from tluse departments, 

and it avid be ad visable to aboli them. 


The 20 vernacular aining institutions were more sful. 
Tsvclve of them are intended to train masters for vernacular ..lddle 
class schools, 7 a?e Specially designed for training gurus for indigenous 
schools, under the scheme already d cribed under the heat of lower 
class schools, and 1 (at Dacca) is Cor female teat hers. 


232. The following extract from the Director's Report for 1865-66 
will show how large ?. proportion of these useful institutions have been 
set on foot during the year under review 

\'cw Vernacular Normal Schools opened —Three ncn.. la t schools were opened 
at the beginning of the year iu East Bengal, at Myiueusing, ComiUah, and 
Coouiarkhali for the training of masters for middle class vernacular schools, 
and i similar schools commenced operations in Berar, located respectively at 
Blu ug.,ipore, I'urneah, Gya, and Ohuprah. 

1“ North-east Bengal, 3 new normal schools for the training of gurus for village 
pats’ii d:;f have been opened under a new Inspector, Baboo Kasai Kunth Mookerjce, 
at Ksjahhye, Dinagepore, and Rungpore, each providing for 75 stipendiary pupils, 
an 1 anther similar school has been btarted by Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjce at 
Mi.lnapoi i a mh.west, Bengal. 


In .*cim the. normal school at Gowliatty, which had not been successful, has 
Ihicu J-i.iv ;, ni*cd at a reduced expense, ami additional normal schools have been 

ha'.tiow'A fur Tezpore and Becbsaugor, in order to make better ptoviaiou for the 
upply of masters for the elementary vernacular schools of the province. 

From these statements, it will be seen that an important, advance lias been 
made during i lie year in the means of raising a supply of teachers qua]ilied lor con¬ 
ducting the- middle and lower class schools throughout the country. 

Of the 3 private normal institutions, 1 (in Calcutta) is for mis¬ 
tresses. 

233. Of the 14 other institutions for special education, 2 are 
ds for training in Useful Arts,—one a Government institution, and 
tber .) private institution, both situated iu Calcutta. Two are the 
•ueduu Madrissas at Calcutta and Hooghly, Respecting which 
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remarks will be made under the head of Oriental Institutions (Section 
} H-) J 6 are Law classes attached *to the colleges in Calcutta and the 
Mofussil; 1 is the Civil Engineering Department of the Presidency 
College; and 3 are the English, Bengalee and Hindoostanee classes 
of the Calcutta Medical College. 


234. T find that it would lead almost beyond the reasonable limits 
of a note like this to enter into any detailed description of these 
institutions, and I have not therefore attempted it. 


• North- Western Provinces. 

235. Of the 8 Government normal schools in the North- 
Western Provinces, C are for male teachers, and 2 for female teachers. 
The latter have already been noticed under the head of female 
schools, and the former are institutions designed to train teachers for 
the vernacular schools in the province,—there being 1 for each of 
the three large circles at Agra, Meerut, and Benares, 1 in Almorah 
for the hill circle, and special normal classes at the schools of Ajmere 
and Etawah. 


236. The 3 private normal institutions appear to be intended 
for the training of other than Native teachers. 

237. Of the 2 other special institutions, one is the Civil Engineer 
ing College at Roorkee, and the other the Agra Medical School 
designed for giving an education to Native doctors. 


Punjab. 

238. The 7 Government normal schools in the Punjab are 
designed for training vernacular teachers for the town schools and 
village schools. In 1865-66 they turned out 44 town school teachers 
and 133 village school teachers. Out of 2,012 teachers employed in 
Government, vernacular schools in the Punjab, 1,417 have already 
undergone a normal school training. There are 16G now under 
instruction, leaving 429 who have yet to be sent to a training institution. 


239. The 3 private normal schools are all for training female 
vernacular teachers. One of them is in connection with the S. P. G. 
lission at Delhi, and 2 are under Native committees at Lahore and 
umritsur. 


o.f 1 ' - „ T H e number of women under instruction during the year 
was 8U, oi whom 40 were Hindoos and 40 Mahomedans. 


241. The 
Punjab returns, 
with the object 


Lahore Medical College lias not been entered in the 
t is an institution started some seven y<>ar;. :n»o 
training Native doctors and also sub ablaut 


n 
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surgeons The school department (for Native doctors) has tuvnea out 
already some 51 men qualified as Native doctors, and 6 mcu have 
been qualified as sub-assistant surgeons in the college department. 


Madras. 


242. The 7 Government noi’mal institutions consist of 5 schools 
and 2 normal classes. They are not merely vernacular training 
schools, but qualify teachers also for Anglo-vernacular schools; 
6 of these institutions sent up successful candidates for the University 
Entrance Examination, the aggregate number being 21, of whom 12 
came from the Madras Normal School. 


243. The following notice of these institutions and of the private 
normal schools was taken by the Government of Madras on reviewing 
the Education Report of 1865-66 -■ 


The report on the Government Normal School at Madras is again unfavorable. 
The Director of Public Instruction states that the arrangements have been defective, 
and the management faulty; that in the general examination for certificates, the 
students showed to disadvantage when tested in method and teaching power, and 
proved, iu many instances, in these subjects, to be inferior to the untrained candi¬ 
dates. The Governor in Council has now under consideration a detailed report 
which the Director has recently furnished, with the view of enabling the Government 
to determine what steps it will be necessary to take with the view of restoring this 
important institution to the condition of efficiency which it maintained under the 
management of its first Principal. Orders will be passed on the subject at an early 
dafe<. ' * 

The normal schools at Vizagapatam, Trichinopoly, Vellore, and Cannanore 
aiv all doing fairly. That at Trichinopoly is in a very satisfactory condition. Owing 
to the difficulty 'which is experienced in inducing Canarese candidates for training 
to resort to the Normal School at Cannanore, which is situated in the district of 
Malabar, it is proposed to form a normal class in connection with the provincial 
school which is about to be established at Mangalore, in the district of Ganara. 
The reports on the training institutions supported by the Church Missionary Society 
at Palamcottft, bv the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
at Sawyerpuram and at Tanjore, and by the Christian Vernacular Education Society 
at Madura, are all, mqpo or less, favorable. 

244. The 7 other special institutions in Madras consist of— 


The Medical College 

The Civil Engineering College 


(■College branch. 
(.Collegiate school. 


} College branch. 
Collegiato school. 


Law Department of the Presidency College. 
School of Industrial Arts, Madras. 

School of Orduauce Artificers, Madras. 
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Bombay. 


instil n!line llj mi 6 normaI . scbools iu . Bombay are all Government 
a 1 ‘ lhe y are intended primarily for supplying qualified 

Poono 1-8 sch00ls - Th « 2 PMpal institSs q are at 

wS,! 1 A1 \ me . d;d,ad - In . llis imuual report of 1862-63, Mr. Howard 
ai 1 1 . oL ,ldvr ° catcd * lie experiment of turning the training institutions 

the purely °normal V , Ct ? a< : u ! !lr co!le f es > arguing as his reason that 

f >,lL r y m, sch ° o1 training produced men deficient in general 
the?. I 0 "' The foment was tried but has failed, as appeal fZ 
the following extract from the report of Sir A. Grant /the 
Director of Public Instruction) for 1865-66 P 

WVwSuG gninS'i. 1 to *'« 1“ V ■«“« to Go«n.- 

exmS "f“ on f of . a norma ) school. Government, concurring in the views 
(under tho name^of^hp 0 " p nC *' 10 nu^ e - ^ ndt * n S the functions of this institution 
rnasSs SuCUtlvI ^ £° v ona Tra,nia g CoUego”) to the preparation of school 
“AhnVedafitdf?^°8op. proposals with regard to tho 
failed onu-illv r h 1 ui e °r* lI ? ^ bioli a similar experiment appeared to have 

i Mimimmm 

any diVereinn of ^If 8 18 8UC * h an . 1 ®P ortailt matter that we cannot afford to allow 

S VST thetask , is CntrU3ted - Sein£ 

established at Belgaum ^^Hyderabad'have iuade'a good'b^inning. *- ^ 

folioW-.- he 8 0ther Special iustitutions iu Bombay consist of the 

H- Grant Medical College, Bombay, 
p .... I 2 * Law School, Bombay, 

Government institutions 3. Poona Engineering College. 

I 4. Engineering School, Hyderabad. 

15. Guzerat Provincial College, Ahmedabad. 

re *^ a ^ion SaS300n Indllstria ^ and Reformatory Inatitu- 

Private institutions ... j 7 . Purdoonjee Sorabjee Parak’s School of Arts and \ 

Industry. u ’ 

L8. Sir Jamsotjee Jeejeobhoy School of Arts. 

Abmlifi Provincial College is an institution connected with the 

tt » special of cd^UoTw^lT 

° 8 '*' Moial ^dosophy, History, Mathematics, and Sanscrit. 

Oude. 1 

***** W«.S#"autr“ z »w; z Steal? '££ 
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teachers for the tehsilee and village schools. The Fyzahad institu¬ 
tion is a temporary branch of the Lucknow school. The levy of the 
education cess is being rapidly extended over Onde, and its extension 
will be followed by an equally rapid establishment of village schools. 
For these schools it is necessary to provide masters, and hence students, 
aspirin ^ to the office of village teachers, are being collected and trained 
at the°two schools mentioned above. The period of training is one 
year. At the close of the year the 2 institutions contained 392 
pupils, of whom 378 were under training as teachers for village 
schools, and the rest (14) for tehsil and other schools. 


Central Provinces. 

248. The 6 special institutions in the Central Provinces are all 
Government training institutions. Of these, 1 (at Nagpore) is a 
superior institution - designed for training masters not only for town 
and village schools, but for zillah schools. Four of the institutions 
(at Jubbulpore, Hoshungabad, Eaepore, and Khundwah) are intended 
ibr training teachers for vernacular town and village schools; the school 
at Klm^j&wali being merely a normal class for the Nimar district, opened 
in the last month of 1865-60. 

249. The remaining institution is the Nagpore Female Normal 
School. It was commenced in September 1865, and is reported to have 
made steady progress. Twenty female pupils are studying in it. 


Mysore. 

** + 

250. Of the 2 special institutions in Mysore, 1 is a Government 
Normal School intended to train teachers for Anglo-vernacular schools. 
There are 27 students under training. 

The other institution is an Engineering school, which had 82 pupils 
at the close’of the year. 

British Burmah. 

251. There are 2 special institutions in British Burmah, both 
under private management. One of them is the Vernacular " Karen 
Theological Seminary” at Rangoon, designed to fit young men for the 
Christian ministry, and the other the " Normal and Industrial School” 
at Bassein, which contains two departments, the one an Anglo-vernacular 
school, and the other a vernacular truining school,—the industrial ele¬ 
ment pervadiug both. 

'252. Besides the above, a large number of the aided middle class 
schools in British Burmah partake, more or less, of the character of 
normal institutions. 
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SECTION VII. 


ORIENTAL CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND ORIENTAL INSTITUTIONS. 

258. I introduce this subject not so much with the idea of giving 
any valuable information regarding it, as with the object of bringing an 
important matter into prominent notice. It has only been at the last 
moment, while preparing my note for the press, that the idea occurred 
of making a separate section for this subject, and the information 
afforded, as well as the remarks offered, are not so complete as could be 
wished. 


254. It has already been noticed under the head of “ Universities” 
that the Vernculars had recently been excluded from the Calcutta list of 
languages, which may be taken up for the First Examination in Arts. 
The list now is as follows:— 


Greek. Sanscrit. 

Latin. Arabic. 

Hebrew. 


And one of these must be taken up by every candidate at the First Art 
Examination. 


255. In the Bombay University a similar alteration was made, the 
list adopted being the same as that given above for the Calcutta 
Examination. 

The Madras list still contains the Vernaculars as optional subjects, 
both in the First Arts and B. A. Examinations ; and it is not till the 
M. A. Examination that a candidate is bound down to one of the 
classical languages. 


256. The effect of the alteration made in Calcutta and Bombay 
has been to make it necessary for every college student to study a 
classical language, and, of course, the oriental classical languages— 
Sanscrit and Arabic—are generally preferred; of these two, Sanscrit 
seems to be decidedly the favorite, and tho Government colleges have 
now, for tho most part, been provided with separate Sanscrit teachers 
or professors. 

257. An interesting point to bo noticed in this Section is tho 
history of the various institutions which were orginally designed for the 
special cultivation of oriental studies. 

258. In the Despatch of 1854 the Horae Government remarked 
as follows (paragraph 8):— 

!Para. 8. — The systems of Science and Philosophy, which form the learning of 
the East, abound with grave errors, and Eastern Literature id at best, very deficient ns 
regards ail modern discovery and improvements. Asiatic learning, therefore, how¬ 
ever widely diffused, would but little advance our object. We do not wish to diminish 
the opportunities which are now afforded in special institutions for tho study of 
ariHcnt, Arabic, and Persian Literature, or for the cultivation of those languages 
y*!*? 1 nm > the cla^ical languages of India. Au acquaintance with tho 

n Wn Li C °i ntain T ] l lCri 13 Vttlu * Wo for historical and antiquarian purposes, ami 

^ 7 ° f the 1 f.S Tia ? e5 themselves is required in tho study of Hind- and 

Wahuiuodau Law and is a1,o of great importance for the critical \diHivaturn and 
improvement of the Vernacular languages of India. • U0U dUU 
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259. Iu the case of almost all oriental institutions, attempts have 
been made to combine a good general education with the special or 
oriental studies. In some instances success seems to have followed the 
attempt; in others the oriental element seems to have been entirely or 
practically extinguished. 


260. The Bengal oriental institutions are the Sanscrit College in 
Calcutta, the College of Mahomed Moshim at Hooghly, and the Maho- 
medan Madrissa in Calcutta. The old Hindoo College no longer exists, 
as it has been merged in the Presidency College. 


261. Iu the matter of reform, the Sanscrit College presented the 

easiest field of operations, for it was sup¬ 
ported entirely by Government without any 
specific assignment of funds, and consequently without any obligation, 
actual or implied, for the maintenance of a particular organization. 
The college was founded in 1824, and at first Sanscrit was studied 
exclusively, with restrictions as to the caste of the pupils allowed to 
enter it. When the old Hindoo College was. broken up, its sister 
institution, the Sanscrit College, was allowed to stand. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, in its letter to the Council of Education of the 21st 
October 1858, intimated, as a sort of solace to the Native managers 
of the former institution, that “ the Sanscrit College shall be main¬ 
tained by the Government exactly as it is.” In March 1859, however, 
the Director of Public Instruction (Mr. Young) pointed out to the Bengal 
Government the following defects in the condition of the institution, 
viz. :— 


1st .—It has not been brought within the influence of the University, and, under 
its present constitution, it is not likely to be able to send up any candidates to the 
University for degrees. 

2nd .—It occupies an isolated position as regards other institutions ; there is 
no interchange of advantages, no emulation of teachers or pupils between it and 
other schools or colleges. 


3rd .—Its examinations, awards of scholarships, &c. t ace all managed within 
itself, and ao managed as to excite little interest, and command little confidence, 
among the outside public. 

4lh .—It is still that “compound of a college and a dame’s school" which 
the other colleges were a few years ago, but are no longer. 

Gtb.— It devotes to the teaching of obsolete Science and Philosophy much time 
which would be better givon to subjects of more practical utility. 


262. The re-organization which followed the above representation 
left the Sanscrit College on precisely the same footing as any ordinary 
Government college, with its attached collegiate school, with the fol¬ 
lowing exceptions, viz. :— 

(j).—Sanscrit is taught in all the classes both of the school and college. 
Sanscrit, in fact, occupies in the school department the same position as Greek does 
in „ public school in England, the standard iu Sanscrit being much higher than the 
ordinary class standard in the University,just as the standard in Greekin the 
6th form at Eton is much higher than is required for a 1’iiss Degree at Oxford or 



Cambridge. Before passing their University Entrance Examination, the school 
boys read in Sanscrit far beyond the B. A. requirements ; and they continue their 
higher Sanscrit studies between the Entrance and First Arts Examination, so that 
they are in a position to pass the M. B. Sanscrit Examination one year after 
passing the B. A. 

(2).— -There are special encouragements to the study of Sanscrit in the way 
of Sanscrit scholarships. The fee rate in both school and college classes is not 
high (Rs. 3 per mensem), and in the school department the sons of bond Jide 
pundits, to the number of 100, are admitted on payment of a reduced fee of one 

rupee. 

263. A full description of the changes introduced in the Sanscrit 
College will be found in the report of the institution contained in 
the Appendix of the Bengal Education Report for 1863-64*, and in a 
letter from the Principal to the Government of Bengal, No. 44, dated the 
8th April 1864. The institution is reported to have been brought 
“ into complete harmony with the University Course.’” In 1SG5-G6 
there were 266 students in the school department, and 20 in the 
college department. 


264. The Hooghly College is the next on the list, and as its 

i, .. - history and that of the Calcutta Madrissa 

Hooghly CoIIcro and Calcutta Mad riBsa. • J T , .. 

are in most respects similar, I shall treat 
of them together. The Hooghly College was founded in 1836, and is 
mainly supported from funds bequeathed by Mahomed Moshim, a 
wealthy Mahomedan gentleman, who, dying without heirs in the year 
1306, left his large property, yielding an annual income of Rs. 45,000, 
to Mahomedan trustees “ for the sen-ice of God/'' Owing to the misap¬ 
propriation of the funds, Government assumed the office of trusteeship. 
The right of assumption was opposed by the original trustees, but upheld 
both by the Courts in India and by the Privy Council iu England. 
The period of litigation extended over many years, during which the 
annual income accumulated, forming a surplus fund of Rs. 8,61,100. 
Tins fund was devoted to founding and endowing the Hooghly College. 
It was further increased by a portion of the original zemindurec and by 
the lapse of various pensions with which the estate had been burdened. 

265. The Calcutta Madrissa, as stated in a Minute by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, dated the 15th September 1858, was 
founded by Governor General Hastings in 1781, iu order to give to 
Mahomedan students <f a considerable degree of erudition in the Persian 
and Arabic languages, and in the complicated system of laws founded 
on the tenets of their religion,” so as to enable them “ to discharge 
with credit the functions and duties of the Criminal Courts of Judica¬ 
ture, and many of the most important branches of the Police, which it 
had (in 1*81) been deemed expedient to continue in the hands of 
Mahomedan officers.” Iu a. recent letter addressed by the Principal 

to . lhe Director of Public Instruction (No. 592, 
dated ^,nd October 1854), it has been claimed on behalf of the institn- 
tiou timt the Government is merely in the position of 


it trustee 


lie 
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endowment, and that it is just as much bound to administer those funds 
for the special objects originally contemplated, as in the case of the sister 
institution at Hooghly. Major Lees’ arguments on this point are 
given in the note* at foot. 


266: Up to 1820 the Calcutta Madrissa was under the uncontrolled 
management of Mahomedan professors, and as a consequence the studies 
, „ , , „ , . had become nominal, and its ample annual 

f us g on a epor o - resources had been “ dissapatedf among the 
superior and subordinate drones of the establishment.” The institution 
was then (1820) placed under English superintendence, but the system of 


# 40 .—The Madrissa was founded in 1780 by the then Governor General, Warren 
Hastings. Though old for a Government educational institution, it is not yet so old that 
one would expect to find its origin lost in antiquity. Yet such would here really appear to 
be tho case. Tlio Education Department seem to * look upon it as purely a Government 
institution. The Mahomedans, on the other hand, have always maintained that it belongs 
to them, being a bequest made to their community by Warren Hastings from bis private 
property; and they have often spoken of the Madrissa Mehal, or Board lands of College, of 
the which no one now appears to know the whereabouts. Within the last few days, how¬ 
ever, I have read the record of tho institution as compiled by Mr. Fisher in the Appendix 
to the Parliamentary Report in 1832, and it would appear that both these suppositions are 
equally erroneous. The institution, it is true, was originally founded by Warren Hastings, 
and maintained by him at his own cost for a short time; but finding it beyond his means 
to do all that he desired, he enhseqnently recommended that he should bo paid back all he 
bad expended, and that the institution should bo endowed by a grant of certain 
villages, and “ that the lands appropriated for the maintenance of the Madrissa bo 
delivered over to the charge of the said superior or guardian, and the jumma of them 
separated from the public revenues” This recommendation was confirmed by the Board, or 
tho then Council of India. Certain lauds and villages were assigned for the support of the 
institution in the 24-Pcrgunnahs, and a sunnud made out for them in the name of the 
preceptor or principal. These lands were called the “ Madrissa Mehal,” A claim, how¬ 
ever, was afterwards set up to them by the Rajah of Nuddca, which was considered good, 
and ifc would appear that, for some time, the preceptor held them under the Rajah. The 
revenues, however, fell off, and in 1819 a question arose as to the liability of Govern¬ 
ment,—the Committee of the Madrissa claiming on behalf of tho institution the full 
amount of the rental of the lands when granted, or Rs. 29,000 per annum. “ To that 
amount (or even Rs. 30,000),” said the Committee, u Mr. Shore considered the Government 
chargeable for the expenses of the Madrissa, whether, as lie expresses himself, “ the farmer 
(of the benefice lands) made good bis payment or not.” The orders of tho Governor 
General on this claim were ns follows:—that w tho expenses of the institution having fallen 
below the funds appropriated for its support,”—consequently, on a strict balancing of 
account between the institution and Government, a considerable sum would bo found duo 
to the institution. His Lordship does not, however, think it necessary to go into a 
minute examination of these details, but is pleased to resolve that the revenue of the 
Madrissa shall, for the future, be taken at sicca Its. 30,000 per annum (^Company’s 
R>. 31,875). 

41.— It would seem from the foregoing that, if the Mahomedans arc wrong in one 
respect, they are right in the main point, viz., the endowment of tin* institution, and no 
doubt, had the lands remained attached to the college till this date, its revenue now would 
l>e double Rs, 30,000 per annum, n» has been the cose with many of the Royally endowed 
schools of England. The Mahomedan viow of the case was confirmed by the orders of the 
Court of Directors of 1841, and confirmed again by the despatch of the Secretary of 
State of 28fch February 1861, in which those orders were republished. Of this endow¬ 
ment, then, the Mahomedans cannot with justice be deprived, and the* institution, therefore, 
costs the Government little or nothing, it has been in the enjoyment of this endow¬ 
ment now for nearly a century; the Mahomedans are proud of the institution; they 
send their children to it from many distant parts of Bengal, and it has conferred on them 
voi j 'n’eat benefits. 
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pillion remained much the same, beiug described so late as 1850 by 
•Ur. oprenger, tlie Principal, in the following terms:— 

Ihe system is, in fact, precisely the same as the one which was in vonuo in 
miropc during the darkest ages, nnd it produces the samo results. The sophistries of 
dialectics learned in a sacred language puff up the professors with conceit, render 
them hostile to every thing practical or founded on experience, and oxtincuish in 
lion the sense of art and beauty, and blunt the sentiment of equity and morality. 


20/. The history of the Hooglily Madrissa up to 1850 had been of 
much tlie same character; and bence it was ‘that, in the educational 
reforms which took place between that year and 1854, both of these 
Mahomedan institutions were re-modelled. In both of them a junior or 
Anglo-Persian department was created, the senior or Arabic department 
• being made quite distinct and separate. In the latter department a 
more modern and rational system of instruction in the Arabic language 
and in the principles of Mahomedan Law was substituted for the 
antiquated and faulty system of the Indian Moulvies, and the teaching 
ot false physical science was altogether prohibited. 


-1 1 ^ ■ In both oases the Anglo-Persian or General departments 
have flourished, while the special or Arabic departments have languished. 

2G9. In the Hooglily institution the Anglo-Persian department 
was merged in a collegiate institution, with school and college depart- 
ments like other Mofussil colleges. The institution was affiliated in 
1857. The Anglo-Persian department of the Calcutta institution has 
only recently been affiliated to the University, and that only as educating 
up to the First Arts standard. It is noticeable, however, that the 
Hooglilv College and Collegiate School appear to have been completely 
monopolized by Hindoos to the almost entire exclusion of Mahomcdans, 

The distribution of pupils for 18G5-66 was as follows 


Pupils in 1865-66. 

Hindoos. Mahomcdans. Olliers. Total. 

Hooghly College 133 6 2 141 

Hooglily Collegiate School 23G 43 8 286 

Considering that these departments were supported in the year under 
notice, to the extent of Rs. 15,407, from the “ proceeds of endow- 
ment,” it may be a question whether the funds bequeathed by a 
Mahomedan, however usefully employed, are being expended in a manner 
consistent with the special object for which they are held in trust. It is 
true that, while the fee rates are Rs. 2-8 and Rs. 3 in tlie school, 
and lis. 4 and Rs. 5 in the college, Mahomcdans are admitted 
both in the school and in the college at the reduced rate of 1 Rupee: 
but tlie results seem to show that, even with this privilege, the arrange- 
ments are not such as to maintain the original character’ of Ihe institu¬ 
tion as one designed specially for the education of Mahomcdans. In (ho 
Anglo-Persian department of the Calcutta Madrissa all (he students 
Wo'3 are .Mahomcdans, none hut* such being eligible for /ulinission 
the itcc rate is 1 Rupee.’ 

12 . 
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270. I have already said that the special or Arabic departments 
have languished. The following account of them is extracted from the 
Bengal Education Report of. 1863-64*:— 

There are two Government Madrissas or Arabic Colleges—the Calcutta Mod- 
rissa, to which is attached an Anglo-Pcrsi&n School; and the Hooglily Madrissa., 
which, as already stated, is a department of the College of Mahomed Moshim. The 
course of instruction in both is exclusively Arabic, and JUaHomedans aloue arc 
admitted. The students are required to possess some knowledge of the elements 
of Arabic before admission, but no other test of education is required ; and 
few of them have learnt more than is ordinarily acquired from the private 
teaching of Mahomedan Moulvies. The course of instruction extends over five 
years, and comprises grammar, literature, rhetoric, logic, and law. Mahomedan 
Law, and, as a necessary consequence, Mahomedan Theology, constitutes in reality 
the staple study of the classes; and the two institutions may be regarded as purely 
professional seminaries engaged in the training of moulvies, moollahs, cazis, and 
the like, for tho supply of the social and religious needs which the creed of Islam 
imposes on its votaries. In the Calcutta Madrissa there are 12 senior scholar- 
0 f Ks. 20 a month, and 8 of Rs. 15, available for the 1st and 2nd 
classes; and 16 senior scholarships, of Rs. 8 a month, for the 3rd and 4th 
classes. For the -corresponding classes in the Hooghly Madrissa, there are 14 
senior scholarships—2 of B a. 50, 4 of Rs. 20, and 8 of Rs. 15 ; and 1G junior 
scholarships of Rs. 8. These institutions are not affiliated to the Univer¬ 
sity,—their course of study having no affinity with that prescribed by the 
University Regulations; but, as a special case, the rules for tho award of the 
(English) junior scholarships have recently been so far relaxed as to allow the 
junior scholars from the Anglo-Persian department of tho Calcutta Madrissa to 
hold their scholarships in the Arabic department, provision being made for tho 
fiimultanc'ous prosecution of their Arabic aud English studies, with the view of 
enabling them to reach the standard of the First Arts Examination of the University. 
TVitli the present Arabic course, however, the arrangement must fail of its object, 
as sufficient time cannot be given to English studies. 

271. The Reports for 1864-65 and 1865-06 represent the condition 
of these institutions as unaltered. “ They show/" write*, the Director of 
Public Instruction in his last-mentioned Report, " but feeble signs of 
vitality, aud under present arrangements little is to be expected of them/" 

The returns for the last three years are as follows:— 




Calcutta Madrissa. 


Numbor of Expenditure. 

Students. Re. 

1863-64 108 17,937 

1 8C4-66 B9 11&J7 

186$-<JC T2 16,389 


The monthly fee is only 8 annas. 


Hooghly Madrissa. 

Number of Expenditure. 

Students Its, 

23 6,448 

21 0,169 

* 19 3,009 


27 -Z. In liis Minute of 1858 the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
recommended the abolition of the Calcutta Madrissa; bat the Govern¬ 
ment of India determined otherwise, as will he seen from the following 
extract from the orders of 2nd July 1800 « 


Para. C.—-I am desired to state that the Governor General iu Council, having 
carefully considered the case, does not think that tho arguments advanced by iho 
lute . Lieutenant Governor for the abolition of the Calcutta Madrissa are tenable on 
grounds of sound policy, neither is ho at a^J able to concur in His Honor’s estimate.) 
of the value of the institution. 

£ * * * # *- . 


Upon the whole, I am directed to state that the Government of India 
feds confident that the right and mo3t advantageous course will be to continue to 
act in the spirit of tho reforms of 1854 ; to do thfe carefully and not hastily ; 
and to give to the Principal, with this view, all the authority which he ought to 
possess, and which he will be able to exercise with the best effect, under Ihe advice 
and control of the present Lieutenant Governor, who himself had a large share in 
settling the measures which wore adopted for the reformation of this institution 
in 1854. 


273. The Secretary of State, in reviewing the above orders, 
remarked as follows:_ 


I agree with your Government that it is not necessary to afford any 
artificial encouragement to the study of the Arabic language by giving it an undue 
preference over English or Persian ; and I must beg that the remarks in the despatch 
oi the late Court of Directors of the 20 th January 1841 may be borne in mind, and 
-that the scholarships in the Madrissa be only given as the reward of merit, and that 
their contmuanco to particular students be dependent on good conduct and continued 
industry, to be tested by periodical examinations. 

6 . As the arrangements now sanctioned must be considered to be, in some 
ucgrco, cxpcrmiental, ^ a special report as to^their operation and result must be 
f J 1 * 1 t ^ a P er ^ not exceeding two years from the date of your order 


Iso special report lias yet been submitted. 

~ 74 - ^ find, however, that in June 1864 the Bengal Government 

instituted an enquiry on the folio wing points, viz .:— 

0 ^):7r^T Il0tlie , r ’ ky the adoption of some such plan as that introduced in the 
bansent College, the present system of instruction in Arabic in the Calcutta Madrissa 
might not bo amended uud combined with instruction in English. 

• ( ^7t^ ! l0 *!* cr su °h a measure would not bring the institution into harmony 
with the University system, and remove tho objections at present felt by the Syndi¬ 
cate to its affiliation. J J 


(.3). Whether it w ip no t at tho same time bo carrying into effect those 
reforms winch tho Government of India and tho Secretary of State have uniformly 
insisted on. 


275. Respecting these enquiries, the Principal of the Calcutta 
m wrote a long Report, dated 22nd October 1864, objecting 
er to the proposed, remodelment,—maintaining that, undor 
arrangements, considerable progress had been made towards 
g the objects of Government, aud giving the following opinion, 


if the principles laid down in the despatches of the Late Ilon’blc the Court 
of Directors]> of 1854, and tho Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State of 1859, arc to 
be upheld, tho couruo, in regard to the oriental classical languages, which is clearly 
*T Court ’n Oc^rmtch of is.* indicated in those despatches,* is the institution of 

para«rapb5 so, 31 ami 32 . 1 J * a special Faculty in the University for them, and 

, 4h(y Afpriir'ii nr.1 n* ^ placiug the special oriental colleges on the footing 

? f h n af r £ i'll , 1Vl ' En ^ n ceri„g. or any other special colleges that « 


r wuuw, on tne o 

graduating in either Arabic or Sansrrit. should p. . a knowledge 
to that possessed by all graduates m Modicine and Civil “ 
we may as^uine, sufficient for all practical purposes. 


ngluoering^a knowledge. 
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276. The Director of Public Instruction, however, did not agree 
with the Principal of the Calcutta Madrissa, and forwarded his Report 
to the Government of Bengal, with the following recommendation, 

viz .: — 

Para. 10.—I recommend, therefore, that the course of studies in the school 
department of the Madrissa be at once framed on the samo plain as tliat of the 
Sanscrit College,—Arabic taking the place of Sanscrit, with the addition of Persian 
as an optional subject, that a college department be added to this department, in order 
to educate the students up to the Pass Degrees in Arts, while they enjoy facilities, for 
keeping up their Arabic studies with the obtaining Arabic honors if they so desire ; 
and, finally, that the present Arabic seminary be gradually allowed to die out. 

277. Proposals of a similar kind were, Air. Atkinson informs me, 
made by him in 1860 for re-organizing the Hooghly Madrissa. 

278. No orders have yet, however, been passed in either case. 

279; In the North-Western Provinces , the Agra and Benares 

Colleges were originally purely oriental colleges. 

280. The Agra College n8 longer stands in that list, as will be 
seen from the following extract from the Education Report of 1859-60, 
containing the substance of a recommendation made by the Director of 
Public Instruction and approved by the Government, North-Western 
Provinces 

The Government should proceed on the principle of providing the people with 
what they cannot get elsewhere, or at least of so good a quality. In this category 
instruction in the English language, and the study of English Literature and Euro¬ 
pean Science may he included. But Arabic and Persian studies may be pursued, as 
well outside as within the college walls. It may be said, and with truth, that some 
knowledge of Arabic and of Persian Grammar is essential to form a good Urdu 
scholar. Arabic and Persian Grammar should form part of the Urdu course, so also 
the most popular Persian wo^ks, e. y ., the Gulistan and Bostan. But I advocate 
the abolition of a separate Arabic and Persian department. Let every student 
who attends our colleges and high schools learn English. This should be a sine 
qua non. Mr. Fallon very justly remarks that the oriental student is not brought 
under the influence of the European master; his moral education at the government 
bcliool under the moulovee is not a whit better than it would be. under a 
miyanji. The admixture of English and oriental students is injurious to t 1 
I believe that the abolition of the purely oriental department, while it mb 
time decrease the number of students, would bring many boys into th 
classes. 

281. The following brief history of the Agra College is gi 
the Calcutta University Calendar for 1866-67 :— 

Agra College is partly supported by Government, and is under the control of 
the Director of Public Instruction, North-Western Provincos. It was established by 
thr' direction of the General Committee of Public Instruction in 1823-24, and placed 
under the superintendence of a Local Committee, consisting of the Government 
officials of the place, with a paid Secretary, who also acted as overseer of the 
institution. 

It was opened to all classes of the population, and {‘was designed to diffuse 
move "widely than Native schools the possession of useful knowledge, to give a com- 
rn'Mwl of tho language of ordinary life, and of official business—to teach, principally, 
flimToo and Persian, with the Native mode of keeping accounts (LeelAvatloo), and to 
have instruction in Sanscrit and Arabic. It was not designed to impart an element- 
arv education : tho pupils were expected to have made considerablu progress before 
the*. admission.’^ 
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Separate teachers of Sanscrit, Hindee, Persian, and Arabic were appointed. 
All were taught gratuitously, and more than two-thirds of the whole received 
stipendiary allowances. 


# Subsequently, in successive years, the introduction of new subjects, and the 
addition of new teachers gradually changed the character of the institution, from 
that of a purely oriental school to that of an Anglo-Vernacular college, with upper 
and lower departments of study, having a principal, and containing (1862) no pupil 
who docs not study English with Urdu or Hindee. 


ENDOWMENTS, &C. 

Tins college is endowed by a fund in the districts of Agra and Allyghur, 
amounting to about a lakh and a half of rupees, from villages formerly held by 
Gungadhur Pundit, (who held his iagir, under educational services, from a late Rajuh 
of Gwalior), the interest of Ulrich fund and the annual collection from the village 
exceeded 20,000 rupees. To this have been added, from time to time, by Govern¬ 
ment, additional allowances for teachers, scholarships, &c., both sources of revenue 
amounting annually to about 35,000 rupees. There are also scholarships endowed 
by various private benefactors, amounting to Rs. 100 a month. 

282. The Benares College is thus briefly described in the same 
Calendar :— 

The Benares Sanscrit Collego was founded by Government in 1791, for tho 
cultivation of the language, literature, and (as inseparably connected with these) 
the religion of the Hindus. In 1830 an English institution was established, distinct 
from the Sanscrit Collego at first, but incorporated with it in 1853. 

The continued existence of the special Sanscrit element in the 
Benares College would seem to be viewed by the Director of Public 
Instruction as a practical failure, as may be gathered from the following 
extracts from his Reports :— 


(RF.rORT of 1802-63.) 

Para. 24.—On the Sanscrit department, Mr. Griffith remarks—“ There has 
been, I am willing to think, considerable improvement in tho Sanscrit Collego 
during the year under review. Soveral reforms liavo beeii introduced ani\ found 
to work well, but the college is still looked upon with affection by the orthodox 
Hindu as the nurse of his sacred language, literature and philosophy, for the 
preservation of which it was established under the auspices of a liberal and enlightened 
Governor. The pupils liavo been more regular in their attendance, ahd tho pundits 
havo taught classes at onco instead of single students. The results of the exa¬ 
mination have been more satisfactory than usual” The first two classes in this 
department have likewise made a marked advance in the knowledge of English. 

25.—There are 124 students in the Sanscrit department, 52 of whom received 
stipendiary allowances of from Rs. 2 to 16 per mensom. This part of the 
college may, indeed, well be looked upon with affection by the orthodox Hindu. 
The State not only pays him to study his own sacred literature, but find* him 
the best guides and teachers that can he had, and supplies him with the .commas 
of a roomy building, where lie can pore over his Sliastirs and bewilder himself with 
the philosophy of his ancestors. The philological study of Sanscrit-, and in 
aiUmni’q with other languages as throwing light on the history of antiquity, which 
i * tin* ohi»?t incentive U> iu study in the ovea of the European scholar, i*< not attempt - 
L . l>v these votaries of Hindu learning, wlio regard the huigungo hr holy, nnd its 
if i nuro hr holy, and iirmjino thpuvmvei to ho ciin-tifiod |v iu i.fudy; This 
tehgioiM indulgence owl* tho State about Ra. 82,800 a year. Surolv tho *cai, 
inlud.itaui of Jkuurc-3 might maintain their owu pawhala, which, if well cuuduciiii, 
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would bo eligible to receive a grant-in-aid from the State purse, just like any other 
missionary or religious institution. The philological study of Sanscrit is doubtless 
deserving of direct encouragement. This would be best effected by an offer on 
the part of Government of free quarters and tuition in Sanscrit to all scholars from 
European nations, who wished for an opportunity of studying the language at the 
probable scene of its currency as a living tongue. 


20.—Last year “the chair of Yedenta,” a kind of theological professorship, 
was, on the death of the pundit who held it, abolished. Other salutary alterations, 
such os the addition of English teachers to the staff, were carried out, and a Euro¬ 
pean scholar will bo placed in charge of the department under the orders of tho 
Principal. Such changes are regarded unfavorably by the pundits of Benares as 
innovations, the tendency of which is to diminish the paramount importance of the 
:red language. Whether the study or the preservation of the sacred language be 
of importance to Her Majesty’s Government or not, educationally speaking, the 
Sanscrit Department of the Benares College is, from its very constitution, the least 
satisfactory part of the system of public instruction administered in these provinces. 


(report of 1863-G4.) 

Pam . 10.—Tho Principal reports—“In the year under review there wero 100 
students in the Sanscrit College. Two general examinations were held in July 
and December. In the 1st Poetry class, 5 students were considered worthy of 
prizes ; in the 1st Grammar class, 7. Ten students in the 2nd Grammar class, 
I in the 1st Nyaya class, 2 in the 2nd Nyaya class, 2 in the 1st Mathematical 
class, and 1 in the 2nd; 8 in the 1st Sunkhyn class, and 5 in the 2nd, were considered 
worthy both of scholarships and prizes. The progress made during the year in the 
Sanscrit College is not unsatisfactory.” From this statement, which is the sum 
total of the Principals report on the Sanscrit College, it will be seen that 29 per 
cent, of the Sanscrit students are scholarship-holders. The number ol scholarship- 
holders in the English department of the college is 71 per cent., but the holdings 
are more valuable. 

17.—The results of the study of Sanscrit at tho Benares College hardly yet 
come up to tho expectation of its founders, which was that “ tho genius of the more 
erudite alumni of our oriental colleges would be in tiino so far developed as to 
induce a comparison between the systems and the interpretations of ancient India 
and modern Europe.” .So far as this goes, the horizon of the future is btill peopled 
with shadows in the clouds. The G. 0. on the educational report of 1848-49 
mention* d “ the endeavour to work upon the minds of the Sanscrit students through 
the medium of their own literature in 1849-50, it remarked “the expectation of im¬ 
portant results from the system pursued;” in 1850-51, “ the preparation of various 
works connected with the Sanscrit language and philosophy;” in 1851-52, “the 
unabated efforts to impart knowledge and enlightenment to the learned classy of 
the Hindoos.” But at this date I am unable to discover that tho “ erudite alutnni” 
have worked any good in their day and generation. Even if Sanscrit be regarded 
a.' the parent stock from which the Vernaculars of India gather vigor of expiation, 
it docs not appear that the study of Sanscrit now has any appreciable effect on the 
Vernaculars of the North-Western Provinces, or that it has been a spur to literary 
cnb rprino. “During the 1st quarter of 18G3 only three new books wore publishes l 
at Benares. One of these was an Almanac; another extracts from the Qoran, for 
beginner* ; and the other a book of Poetry, composed a long time ago by the 
grandmother of the Joint Ins|>cctor. No new books were published in tho 2nd 
quarter, and only two during the 3rd and 4th. M 

. It is n pleasure to report progress, and the realization of well-considered 
plans, but it is none the less my duty to point out failure and disappointment ; and 
airely it i.i hopeless to look for valuable results from a system of teaching in which 
(to use the words of an able essayist on this subject in 1853) “ the teachers’ functions 
are transacted upon the principle that the theories which he expounds claim, both 




from himself and his disciples, the most exact submission and implicit credence: 
that upon tliem all the offices of reason and of judgment must be abandoned, and 
that beyond them every motive to investigation ceases. The extremes! evils, both 
of lethargy and superciliousness, become inevitable.’* 

283. In Madras the only oriental institution is the Madrissa-i- 
Azam. The following* extract from the Education Report of 1858-59 
refers to a re-organization carried out in that ^ear:— 

Arrangements were made during the past year for re-organizing the Madrissa* 
i-Azam, an institution which was established by the late Nawab of the Carnatic 
for the instruction of the Mahomedan population of Triplicane, and which has 
been adopted as a Government institution. It was found, on inspection, to be in a 
very inefficient condition; the attendance, though large, was extremely irregular, 
seldom exceeding one-half of the number of pupils nominally on the rolls. The 
amount of useful instruction imparted was extremely limited. The business of the 
institution, like that of its name-sake at Calcutta, was teaching the Arabic and 
Persian languages, and the doctrines of the Mahomedan religion. All this has 
been altered. An efficient master lias been placed at the head of the school 5 and 
the teachers generally have been replaced by more competent men, only two of 
the former stall having been retained. The course of instruction has been arranged 
on the model of that prescribed for the other Government schools; Hindoos* ani 
being made the medium of instruction in the lower classes, and English in the higher, 
and English being taught in all. The institution was opened on its nov>* footing 011 
the 1 st May last; and, notwithstanding the enforcement of a more strict system of 
discipline, and alterations in the course of instruction, which are naturally distasteful 
to the Mahomedans, the number of pupils has already risen to 240, who attend 
with very tolerable regularity. 

284. In pointing out the difficulties attending the working of this 
institution, the Director of Public Instruction made the following 
remarks in his Report of 1803-64 :— 


Tho difficulties attendant upon Mussulman education are much greater than 
those pertaining to the instruction of Hindoos; one of the principal is the advanced 
age at which Mahomedan lads commence their studies, another is the number of 
languages of which it is either necessary or desirable for them to obtain a knowledge. 
When a foreign language has to be acquired, its study should be commenced in early 
youth. In tho case of tho Mussulmans, however, this is not done, and the con¬ 
sequence is the ol>stach« in the way of success aro greatly multiplied. Also,\while 
n Hindoo has only English and a single Vernacular to master, a Mahomedan youth 
attempts i<> combine the study of English, Tamil, or Telugu, Hindoos tan oc and 
Persian. Having regard to the cirexpnstauces mentioned, the progress of the Miulrissa 
may be termed decidedly satisfactory; although, compared with tho best among 
the zillah schools, it necessarily take 3 a rather low position. 


285. The same difficulties exist still; but on the whole the insti¬ 
tution seems, if any thing, to be gaining ground, if we may judge from 
the following figures• 

Number of students of the in»Utu- 
Pupils. 1 tiou who pa A tho Matricu¬ 
lation Examination. 


1SG3-61 


... 238 

1864-65 IM 

•»» 

... 229 

1SG5-66 ... 


... 297 


2 

3 

3 


The following remarks regarding tho institution are taken 
from the Education Report of 1865-66 :— 


lhc Madrihfcft-i-AzBitt, which is an institution for MusMilmail hid* alone, * ranks 
w.tit zillah Schools, andis commonly included in their nuinhor. The retoillW M tlih 
Aitepectoi’s ixuuiiiiidion w'erc not altogether favorable; and the numerical iveakucfts 


of the senior classes, which involved as a consequence the expenditure of the labor of 
the senior and best paid teachers upon a comparatively small number of boys, was a 
matter for regret. At the same time, in trying to raise the standard, a weak class 
has often to be allowed to exist temporarily ; what is requisite is that, if the standard 
aimed at be found too high for the circumstances of the case, a lower one should bo 
adopted. I trust, however, that the progress of Mussulman education will be such 
as to prevent any lowering of the standard aimed at in the Madrissa. From 
this institution, 6 pupils werit up to the Matriculation Examination, of whom 3 
passed. 

287. In Bombay the Poona College was originally a Brahmin Col¬ 
lege for the cultivation of the study of Sanscrit. I may repeat here the 
account of it already given under the general head of colleges 

On tho occupation of the Deccan by the British Government in 1818, it was 
found that a certain portion of the revenues of the Maratha State had been yearly 
set apart for pension-and presents to Brahmins (Dakshina). To prevent hardship 
and disappointment, and to fulfil the implied obligations of the now rulers, the 
British Government*continued these payments; but as the pensions and allowances 
fell in, they resolved, while maintaining the same.total expenditure, under the name 
of* the Dakihina Fund, to devote a portion of it to a more permanently useful end, 
in the encouragement of such kind of learning as the Brahmins were willing to 
cultivate. With this view the Poona College was founded in 1821 as a Sanscrit 
College, exclusively for Brahmins. 

In 1887 some branches of Hindoo learning wore dropped; the study of tho 
Vernacular and of English was introduced, and the college was opened to all classes; 
and, alter having been amalgamated with the English school in 1851, it arose in if b 
pr<y«\:nt form in 1857, by a separation of tho college division from the school division. 
From another portion of the Dakshina Fund, Dakshina Fellowships have been 
founded, of which four, viz 1 Senior Fellowship of Bs. 100 per mensem, and 
8 Junior Fellowships, each of Rs. 50 per mensem, arc attached to tbc college. 

288. The following remarks respecting tlic Sanscrit branch of the 
Poona College are taken from"Mr. Howard’s pamphlet of 1865. They 
relate to the comparatively recent re-organizations carried out:— 

The “ Sanscrit department” was marked for a root and branch reform. 

# * * # * * 

I have mentioned the Sanscrit department of Poona College. This consisted 
of a crowd of half naked Brahmins, mostly beggars, taught by pundits on the indi¬ 
genous system. The pupils were either stipendiary scholars or free. They learued 
nothing but Sanscrit, and that not well. Most of them became priests after leaving 
college. Their teachers the “ Shaatrees” wore ignorant of all human knowledge .^ave 
the “ Shaetra” professed by them. They wero also arrogant and obstructive. They 
had a:i little notion of order or discipline as they had of literature or science. No 
learned book, or philological tract, or critical reprint over proceeded from Poona College. 
When a descriptive catalogue of tho Sanscrit manuscripts in tho library was asked 
for, the Rhaatreoe simply confessed that they did not know how to make one. After 
eoine hesitation, it was resolved to abolish a department which seemed a standing 
protest against all the other reforms introduced into Poona College, The remaining 
pupils were merged in the “English” department, nudtkcShastreea were bid to teach 
Sanscrit to all comers in the college and school. They refused to instruct in the 
sacred language any but Brahmins, and were put on half pay. A Native of liberal 
ideas and European knowledge was set to direct the Sanscrit studies, which hence¬ 
forward were to be pursued not in the spirit of Brahminical theology, but as a 
branch of general learning. Finally, in the following year, a German Orientalist 
was brought from Europe as permanent Professor of Sanscrit. 
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Dr. Martin Haag, known chiefly by his researches in Zoronstrian antiquities, 
camo to India in November 1859, and at once joined the college at Poona. lie L»;h 
the honor of organizing, almost of creating, a genuine study of Sanscrit in Western 
India. IT is original investigations into Vedic and Zend antiquity, carried on side 
by Fide with lii.s teaching, give him importance among even the pandits and the 
dasturs. The English bred Natives gladly accepted the methods of scientific 
philology. Among Dr. Haug’s pupils are men who combine the accumulated 
knowledge of the pundits with the critical acumen of the European philologist. 
One of those scholars, a Maratha Brahmin, in 18G3 took University honors in 
“ Languages” of which one was Sanscrit, the second being English. 

In February 1863 another learned German, Dr. George Biililer, was appointed 
Sanscrit professor in Elphinstone College. Previously the Duxina Fellows and a 
Shastree had taken the Sanscrit classes in this class. 


Sanscrit is now taught. in the Vernacular colleges and many schools, English 
and Vernacular. I believe that the Hindoos are imfch gratified by finding their 
ancient language again in honor. A reflex result has been to diffuse a taste for 
Sanscrit among the people of Western India. I have before me a rather remarkable 
proof of this result. Inthc last monthly catalogue of oriental literature on sale 
at a London publisher’s, I find a list of 46 Sanscrit works all printed in India. 
Of these 25 come from Calcutta, Benares, and other places, and all the rest from 
either Bombay or Poona. 


289. The following account of the spread of the study of Sanscrit 
in Bombay is taken from the Director's Report for 1865-66 :— 

Great impulse has been given of late to the study of Sanscrit in this presi¬ 
dency—Uv/y, by the excellent professora of the language in Elphinstone and Vooni 
Colleges ; 2 ndly, by the University rule requiring this or some other classical 
language to be broughtup for the Arts Examinations; 3 rdhj, by*the foundation of 
the Bhugwaudass Purshotumdass Sanscrit Scholarship for Bachelors of Arts; -1 /7///, 
by the publication of a First Sanscrit Book by Mr. Xtamkrishna Gopal Bhandarljmr, 
m. A. ; 5 thly t by the liberality of Mr. Yinayakrao Sunkersett, who has recently 
founded two aumlal Sanscrit scholarships, styled, in honor of his late father’s 
memory, the Juggonath Simkersctt Scholarships, which are to be contended for iu 
connection with the University Matriculation examination. Soon every high 
nehooi in ibis department will bo a school for Sanscrit scholarship. And this 
will bo a great advantage, for Sanscrit studied according to the European rrieth<»d % 
and iu conjunction with English, cannot fail to strengthen the minds of Native 
students. 


In connection with this subject, I beg to call attention to a letter from Pro- 
feasors Biihler and Kielham (subjoined iu Appendix H. page 196), proposing aperies 
of Sanscrit Classics to be brought oat by themselves and by Native Sunseriiidts 
under their PAiperintendcuce. This excellent proposal is now being carried out, and it 
will, I trust, result in furnishing us with good and cheap texts oi Sanscrit Classics 
to be used in our hmh schools and colleges, and possibly to be adopted by oduca- 
Lional institutions elsewhere. 


290. Before passing from ibis subject, I may refer to the move¬ 
ment which recently took place in the Punjab, on »the part of the Native 
nobility and gentry of Lahore, towards the introduction of a scheme 
for encouraging and directing the progress of oriental literature and 
scu-noe. I lie best reference to the movement in question will be mi 
exrrm-i from the reply of the Lieutenant Governor (Sir Donald McLeod) 
of the Native nobility. The reply was given in February 
18 ®°> and ihe following extract will show something of its nature 

™ wLmary satisfaction that I have received from the lunula of Dr 
Lutoor your address regarding., the scheme which you have devised and liavo 
partially net oil foot, for encouraging and directing in this province itu* 
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of oriental literature and science, and the spread of knowledge through the Ver¬ 
naculars— 1 have felt gveatiy gratified to find that the few words addressed by me 
to the Director of Public Instruction have been taken up, and the views which I 
urged in them expanded by you, with an earnestness and cordiality which I had no 
right to expect for them. Your learned and truly sympathizing friend and adviser, 
who has come some hundreds of miles to deliver your address and communicate 
your feeliugs and desires, lias had the benefits, not only of drawing largely from the 
founts of European knowledge, but of mixing much and freely with oriental races 
in other lands, whereby he has been enabled to discriminate all that is calculated to 
be unsuitable or distasteful to you, from what may be turned to good account, and 
likely to prove, if judiciously worked out, of the highest value. I feel very gi-ateful 
to him for having thus apprehended, and pointed out to you tho way, and to you 
for having thus far so generously and so heartily followed it. 

Some among you may doubtless be aware, though all of you cannot be so, 
that in 1835 A. D., under the auspices of Lord William Bentinck, the Governor- 
General of India, tho rules and principles to be followed by Government and its 
Officers, in the work of education, were placed on a new basis. Amongst those 
who were the main advisers and promoters of this measure, are to be found the 
names of Macaulay, /.Trevelyan, Duff, and others well-known as amongst the 
most enlightoned and earnest friends of tho JNatives of Hindoostan. Dissatisfac¬ 
tion was justly felt aud avowed by them at the meagre results which had pre¬ 
viously been attained by efforts made to convey instruction to the people through 
the languages of the country ; and it was determined that thenceforth tire 
English language should be chiefly relied on as tho means of imparting to our 
subjects in this land the knowledge of the West. 

Up to that time no serious effort had been made to employ those languages 
as a medium for imparting the knowledge which European uations most value, 
so that it/s no matter for surprise that such dissatisfaction should have been felt . 
But there were at tho time not a few who were of opinion that the scheme of. 
education then determined upon was too exclusive, as well as practically ungene¬ 
rous, from omitting and decrying all that you value the most. And although great 
progress has undoubtedly been made since then, many distinguished and enlightened 
scholars have been raised from amongst your countrymen, and the desire for 
education has greatly increased on every hand, there are now a still larger number 
amongst us, and I must avow myself to be one of this number, who consider that 
the results which have been attained show that opinion to have been correct, 
inasmuch as notwithstanding some brilliant exceptions, the great bulk of our 
scholars never attain more than a very superficial knowledge, either of English or 
of the subjects they study in that language, while tho mental training imparted 
is, as a general rule, of a purely imitative character ill calculated to raise tho nation 
to habits of vigorous or independent thought. 

It appears indeed evident that, to impart knowlcdgo in a foreign tongue 
must of necessity greatly increase tho difficulties of education. In England, where 
the Latin and Greek languages are considered an essential part of a polite educa¬ 
tion, all general instruction is conveyed, not in those languages, but iu the ver¬ 
nacular of the country ; and it seems difficult to assign a sufficient reason why a 
different principle should bo acted upon here. It was doubtless hoped, by tho 
eminent men who inaugurated the revised arrangements, that as youths were sent 
forth from our collcgiato institutions, thoroughly imbued with a taste for the 
literature, science?and art of other lands and gifted with superior attainments 
in these, they would devote themselves to facilitating tho path for their fellow- 
countrymen : and that a vernacular literature of a superior order would thus 
spring up. But the necessity for creating such a literature docs not appear to 
have been practically kept in view; and it is an undoubted fact that, up to tho 
present time, as regards Oordoo and Hindee, the vernacular languages of Upper 
India, little or no progress has been made'towards the attainment of this end* So 
that your countrymen have as yet no means afforded them of acquiring, in their 
own languages, some fair portion at least of that knowlcdgo of which such abuu- 
dd' 1 stores exist in the languages of ike West. 
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^Nor do I feel at all hopeful that any thing like a vigorous, original, nr 
copious vernacular literature will he produced within our generation, unless very 
special efforts he made for securing this end, "While the system now in force 
appears to me but ill-adapted for such a purpose, the amount of time which is 
necessary to devote to the various subjects studied in our schools, where those are 
taught in the English language, leaves but little time for perfecting our pupils in 
their knowledge of that language itself. Many parents have complained to me 
of this as regards their sons; and it cannot be denied, at least as far as this 
province is concerned, that a really good English scholar is but rarely produced, 
even from amongst those who have matriculated at the University. Vigorous 
mental training appears to be but little aimed at; while the youths who are 
attracted to our schools or colleges, are for the most part those who desire only 
to qualify themselves for public employ, or to acquire a colloquial knowledge of 
English, seldom or never including youths of those classes who are used to devote 
themselves wholly to the cause of learning. 1 

And this brings me to tho defect, which I myself more especially deplore, 
in the system of instruction at present almost exclusively followed, viz., that it has 
tended, though not intentionally, to alienate from us, in a great measure, the 
really learned men of your race. Little or nothing haaJyeen done to conciliate 
these, while the literature and science which they most highly value have been 
virtually ignored. The consequence has been that the men of most cultivated 
minds amongst our race and yours have remained but too often widely apart, each 
being unable either to understand or to appreciate the other. And thus we have 
virtually lost the aid and co-operation of those classes who, I feel assured, afforded 
by far the best instruments for creating the literature we desire. This is, in. 
my opinion, very much to be lamented; and where a different policy lias been 
pursued by individuals following the bent of their own instincts, and striving to 
attain a bettor knowledge of those by whom they are surrounded, 1 have myself 
witnessed the most remarkable and gratifying results. 

• 1 * * # 

I by no means intend, however, by what I have said above that the study 
of your own classic authors should be your end and sole aim in the educational 
measures you may devise for your fellow-countrymen ; but I desire to direct your 
attention to their works, because they have been almost wliollj' overlooked in 
existing educational schemes, and because I am convinced that, if rightly employed, 
they will prove a most important addition to the means of mental culture at 
present employed. 1 know how deeply you value and revere these, and respond 
to any appreciation of them by others. I know that they contain much that i<* 
of great value, and I know too how admirably adapted many of them am re¬ 
training the minds of youths to vigorous habits of thought. 

* * # * * 

I think it premature to discuss at the present time, and in this place, Pome 
of the measures urged in your address, such as conferring ou your institutions 
authority to grant diplomas, degrees, &c., and giving the preference for Govern* 
incut employ to those applicants who may be thus distinguished. But as your 
arrangements broome more matured, we may hope that such points will bo adjusted 
iu a manner satisfactory to you, and that every reasonable concession will be gladly 
made by those with whom the power rests. There arc, however, a few points to 
which it ab necessary that I advert beforo concluding this reply. 

E7r>f.—You request that your principal educational institution, or what¬ 
ever designation may bo ultimately determined for it, may be honored bv the 
patronage of Her Majesty the Queen of England. And ni this point, all that J 
can promise is that bo noon as your proceedings shall have become further advanced, 
and one '»r nioro institutions snail nave been established on approved principle* 
i will submit your request for the favorable consideration of the Supreme hi>\ - 
ermpent, with a view to its trauBmisBion to the Bight Honorable the Secretary 
of State for India, and submission bv him, ahould he doom this titling, for .*o 
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consideration of Her Most Gracious Majosty. The hearty and effective manner in 
which His Excellency the Viceroy has spontaneously evinced his approval of j^our 
project, affords suflicient guarantee that you will have his cordial support, and 
none of you can doubt wiili what dcon interest Her Majesty regards all that may 
conduce to the benefit of her Indian subjects. 

Secondly .—You request me to secure, as far as possible, the pecuniary aid of 
Government in the form of an equivalent to the entire amount of donations col¬ 
lected from privato parties, and a grant-in-aid equal to the amount of annual 
subscriptions. The returns which accompany your address show that, at the 
time of its preparation, donations amounting to Es. 8,138, and yearly sub¬ 
scriptions aggregating 11s. 7,181 per annum, had been promised. These are 
large amouuta; and as the above include only the subscriptions of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, and TL\> Highuo33 the Itajah of Kappurthulla, with the contribu¬ 
tions of the communities of Lahore and Umritsur, while other localities have 
already intimated their desire to co-operate, larger sums may be looked for, as 
your proceedings become more generally known. Whether it will be possible for 
Government to supplement all the inooino thus derived from privato sources I 
cannot undertake to say, but I have entered in the Budget for the coming year, 
on this account, such a sum as it has appearcd.to me reasonable to propose ; and 
I venture to entertain a confident hope that, for the encouragement of educational 
efforts so entirely in accordance with the views set forth in the Educational 
Despatch of 1851, on which all grants-in-aid aro based, the Government will 
gladly concede such amount as the stato of the finances may permit, without 
impairing the direct operations of Government through its own educational 
institutions. 

Lastly .—You urge that the fixed endowment of your institutions may bo 
allowed to take the form of a jaghir, yielding a yearly income equal, to tho 
interest of the aggregate donations of the public, with Government equivalent. 
I am not aware why a jaghir should be preferred as an endowment to an invent-, 
mqnt in the Promissory Notes of Government, or other suitable securities. Tho 
Supremo. Government' has frequently expressed a strong disinclination to make 
over to a iaghirdar, who has not heretofore held their lands of which the pro¬ 
prietorship belongs to other parties, and although the same objections might not 
perhaps exist to conferring a new jaghir on an educational body, which could 
have no concern with its management, and would simply enjoy the yearly revenues, 
it is not apparent to me what special advantage could result from such an arrange¬ 
ment, while it might in some respects prove inconvenient to the grantees thora- 
sclvee. If, however, any definite and well considered proposal to this effect be 
hereafter submitted, I shall be prepared to give it my careful attention. 


SECTION VIII. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

291. The system which the Home Government recommended for 
introduction in 1854 is briefly sketched as follows in the Despatch of 
that year :— 

Tho system of free and stipendiary scholarships, to which we have already 
more than once referrod as a connecting link betweon the different grades of 
educational institutions, will require some revision and extension in carrying out 
our enlarged educational plans. We wish to see the object proposed fcy Lohl 
Auckland in 1839, “of connecting the zillah schools with the central colleges, by 
attaching to tho latter scholarships to which tho best scholars of the former might 
be eligible,” more fully carried out; and also, as the measures we now propose; 
assume an organized form, that the same system may bo adopted with regard to 
schools of a lower description, and that the best pupils of the inferior school shall 
be provided for by means of scholarships in schools of a higher order, ao that 
•u, rior talent in every clasp moy receive that encouragement and development 
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it dc8orvc8. I’lie amount of the stipendiary scholarships should be fhed at 
.'i iicli a sum as may be considered sufficient for the maintenance of the holders of 
tiiem at the colleges or schools to which the}- nre attached, and which may often 
b ? nt a distance from the home of the students. Wc think it desi ruble that this system 
oi scholarships should be carried out, not only in connection with those places of 
education which are under the immediate superintendence of the State, but iu all 
educational institutions which will now be brought iuto our general system. 

203. I now proceed to notice the system of scholarships in force 
in each presidency and province. 


Bengal. 

293. The Bengal scholarships are open to competition not only to 
Government hut to private institutions, as will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing- extract from the Bengal Report of 1863-64 :_ 


In Bengal the Government scholarships of every description hare, for some 
years, been thrown open on equal terms to all educational institutions, Govern¬ 
ment and private, without exception. The removal of nil restrictions in the com¬ 
petition for the public rewards of successful study has proved no less beneficial in 
practice than it is theoretically correct and just iu principle, for open competition 
ellcctually stimulates emulation among the schools and colleges of all classes, and 
a (lords an indisputable test of their comparative efficiency, while it cuts away tho 
grounds for dissatisfaction which private institutions must naturally and reason- 
7 when they find themselves debarred from the substantial rewards best 
ed on approved proficiency in institutions under Government control. Amon-st the 
various measures adopted for spreading education and improving the character 
and standard of instruction in schools of all classes, the scholarship system must, 
be regarded as second to none iu practical efficacy, and a further extension of It 
would,^1 believe, be attended with advantages fully adequate to the consequent 


294. The several grades of scholarships in Bengal are: as follows 

I. Vernacular Scholarships.— Of these 225, or about 10 iu each district, arc 
annually open to competition among the pupils of vernacular schools who mnv 
wish,to continue their studies in higher class schools. These scholarship, arc 
worth i\s. I per mensem,-and are tenable for four years'in higher class schools 

A similar number (225) of scholarships are annually availablo for such of I lip mmis 
of vernacular schools as may wish to qualify themselves as teachers These 
scholarships are tenable for one year in normal schools, or in zillah schools 
where arrangements can be made lor their proper training. 

II. Minor English Scholarships.— The scholarships mentioned ahovo beinc 
restricted to pupils of vernacular schools, it was deemed advisable to oiler some 
similar encouragement to pupils of middle class Anglo-vernacular schools who 
might wish to continue their studies in higher class schools. To meet (his want. 
200 scholarships of 11s. 5 per mensem each were instituted in 1804-05. Of 
those 100 are available annually, each scholarship being tenable for two years. 
Ihcj i t c held iu Fuglisli schools ot the higher class, the §tjmdard of cxo>mintitiou 
x-iug so fixed that successful candidates should bo sufficiently advanced to be able 
to pass the University Entrance Examination at the expiration of their scholar- 
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.f n-r . yAolarships —These nro for under-grndiiates studying for the 
s Examination. lho rules, as revised in February 1805, are givou 


“ One hundred and oi.fiy junior scholarships 
peted tor in the University Entrance Examination 
school m the Bower Provinces of Bengal. 


<u*c open 'Mnnuallv toTio edro- 
by chndidatcB educated in Onv 


<SL 

"2. These scholarships are of three grades—10 of the first grade with 
stipends of Rs. 18 per mensem—50 of the second grade with stipends of Rs. 11 
per mensem—and 100 of the third grade with stipends of Its. 10 per mensem. 

“3. With the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, a junior 
scholarship may be hold at any one of the ‘ affiliated* colleges which may be 
selected by the holder. 

“ 4. Each scholarship is tenable for two years, provided that due progress, 
under a collegiate course of instruction, is regularly made by the holder—a certi¬ 
ficate of the fact being submitted, at the end of the first year, by the Principal of 
his college. 

“ 5. The holder of a junior scholarship in a non-Government institution 
is liable at any time to be examined by two persons appointed by the Director of 
Public Instruction, and approved by the Principal of the college to which he be¬ 
longs, and, on proof of unsatisfactory progress, may be deprived of his scholarship. 

G. No candidate is eligible who did not study for the lu3t twelve months 
at least in the school to which he belonged at the time of presenting himself at the 
Entrance Examination. 

“ 7. The 10 scholarships of the first grade will be awarded to the 10 can- 
didates who obtain the greatest number of marks in the Entrance Examination. 



“8. The 50 scholarships of the second grade 

The Ihoghly Circle includes — 

Howrah, Ifoog/ily, 24 -PergannatiH, BarastJt, Midnaporc, and the 
Pruviiwo of Oritwa. 

The KUhnaghur Circle includes— 

Nuddca, Burdwan, Jessore, Pabna, Dcerbhoom, Bancoorah, and 

Puruliya, 

The lierkampoYi Circle includa— 

MoorElK*dahnd, Uajahahye, Maldah, Dinajpur, Darjeeling, and the 
Province of Behar. 

The Darca Circle includes— 

Dacca, Furn < lpor<\ Bograh, Burrinal, Chittagong. Tippcrab, 
fiyllict, Caohar, Khatla, Mymen-shitf. ltungnur, and Aesam. 

The Calcutta Circle includes— 

Xlte town of Calcutta only. 


are reserved for schools situ¬ 
ated within the five collegiate 
circles of Calcutta. Hooghly, 
Kishnaghur, JBerhampore, and 
Dacca—10 scholarships for 
each circle—and will be award¬ 
ed to the 10 highest candidates 
from each who do not gain 
scholarships of the first grade, 
provided their names appear iu 
the first division. 


“ 9. Fifty scholarships of the third grade are similarly reserved for the five 
collegiate circles—10 for each circle—and will be awarded to the 10 highest 
candidates from each who do not gain scholarships of the firat or second grade, 
provided their names appear either in the first division or iu the upper half of the 
second division. 

“ 10. The scholarships not taken up under the two preceding rules by the 
circles for which they are reserved, will be awarded to candidates from the 
general list in order of merit, provided they reach the prescribed standard. 

“il. The remaining 50 scholarships of the third grade will be awarded, 
ill the discretion of the Director of Public Instruction, to candidates who pass 
the examination, and appear deserving of reward and encouragement, although 
they may lai) to reach the standard prescribed in the foregoing rules. 

“ 12. The liolderH of scholarships in all Government colleges are required 
to pay the usual monthly fees which arc levied from other students, provided 
always that no scholarship-holder shall be required to pay a higher fee than 
Ida. 5 per mensem.” 

IV. Senior Scholarships. —These are for undcr-graduntos who have passed 
the. First Arts Examination, and continue their studies for the B. A. Degree/* 

I give below the present Senior Scholarship Buies 

“ Twenty-four senior scholarships are open annually, to be competed for 
in the First Examination in Arts by candidates educated iu colleges affiliated 
to the Univerdty of Calcutta. 
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men sem. 1 

“3. With tlie sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, a senior scholar¬ 
ship may bo held at any one of the ‘affiliated’ colleges which may be selected by the 
holder. 

u 4. Each scholarship is tenable for two years, provided that due progress, 
under a collegiate course of instruction, is regularly made by the holder—a certi¬ 
ficate of the fact being submitted at the end of the first year by the Principal of 
his college. r 

“5. The holder of a senior scholarship in a non-Govcrnment institution is 
liable at any time to be examined by two persons appointed by the Director of 
Public Instruction, and approved by the Principal of the college to which he 
belongs, and on proof of unsatisfactory progress, may be deprived of his scholar¬ 
ship. 

“ 0. Second-year students alone are eligible, i. e., those students who passed 
the Entrance Examination two years before presenting themselves for the First 
Examination in Arts. 

“ 7. The 9 scholarships of the first grade are open generally to all * affiliated’ 
institutions without restriction, and will be awarded to the 9 candidates who 
obtain the greatest number of marks in the First Examination in Arts. 

*‘8. The 15 scholarships of the second grade arc reserved for the ‘ affiliated’ 

institutions situated within the 

The Uoorjhly Circle includes — 

Howrnh, Hooghly, 21-Pergunnahs, Barasct, Midnapore, 
and the Province of Orissa. 

The Kisknaghur Circle includes— 

Kmldoa. Burdwan, Jessoro, Pubna, Boerbhoom, Baucoorah, 
find Puruliya. 

The Berharnpore Circle includes** 

MtUdah * L,iunjpur - Darjeciu '^ 

The Dacca Circle includes— 

vi Dacca, Fur rood pore, Bograh, Burrisal, Chittagong, Tinpcrah 
• •iinct, enchar, khassia, M/meneing, liungpiu*, and Assam. 

The Calcutta Circle includes— 

Tho town of Calcutta only. 

entitled to claim a scholarship. 

9. Scholarships, not takonVup under the preceding rule by the circles for 
winch they are reserved, will be awarded to candidates from the general list m 
Order of mnrif mvivmcn liur rne/H tl.o ..i _ j i 


five collegiate circles of Cal¬ 
cutta, Hooghly, Kislinaghur, 
Berhamnore, and Dacca—3 
scholarships for each circle— 
and will be awarded to the 3 
highest candidates from each 
circle who do not gftiu scholar¬ 
ships of tlio first grade, provided 
their names appear in the up¬ 
per two-thirds of the list of 
passed candidates, as deter¬ 
mined by t lie marks of tho 
Examiners. No candidate whoso 
place is lower than this w«li be 
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order of merit, provided they reach the prescribed standard. 

10. ! he holders• ot scholarships in all Government colleges are required 

to pay tho usual monthly foes which are levied from other students" \ 

{ T Ite miles for senior scholarships will have to be modified 
m January 1808, when a revised scale of senior scholarships recently 
jan -honed will come into force. The total number of scholarships is to 
increased Irom U to 40, and to be of the following values 
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tenable for one year, on condition of their prosecuting their studies lor 
the MU A. Degree. The average value of them was about Rs. 38 per 


mensem. 

There are also special scholarships for Sanscrit and Arabic and for 
the Medical College, The following statement of expenditure on scho¬ 
larships in Bengal is given in the report for 1865-G6 :— 


Senior Scholarships 
Junior „ 

Graduate ,, 

Arabic „ 

Sanscrit „ 

Minor English ,, 
Vernacular , # 

Medical College ,, 


Rs. 

16,632 

41,880 

3,510 from Local Funds, 
5,856 
4,032 
056 
28,670 
14,564 


Total ... 1,16,100 


North - Western Provinces . 

297. In the North-Western Provinces, there are two classes of 
scholarships as follows:— 

(1) . Junior Scholarships .—Rs. 5.600 per annum has been sanctioned for these 
scholarships. Thoy aro worth Rs. 3 each per rneuBcm, and arc given to pupils of 
Tch<*eelcc and Anglo-vernacular schools selected by the Inspectors on condition 
of their proceeding to one of the boarding-house colleges in the North-Western 
Provinces to pursue their studies. They appear to be tenable in some cases for 
three years, and other cases for one year. 

(2) . Scholarships for the three upper classes of the schools .— Their value is 
from Ks. 4 to Rs. 8 each per itfenseni. They arc awarded on the result of an 
examination by a Hoard of Examiners. They appear to be tenable only for one 
year. 

(3) . Senior Scholarships .—These aro for studonts pursuing their studies in 
college after passing the Entrance Examination, First Arts Examination, or B. A, 
Examination. There are no specific rules iixing their number or the period for 
which they are tenable. They vary in amount from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25. In 1866, 
the allotments for such scholarships numbered 37. 

298. The total expenditure on account of scholarships in the 
North-Western Provinces for 1865-66 was Rs. 17,962. There is a 
great want of specific information respecting the scholarship system of 
the North-Western Provinces, which probably arises from the absence of 
any Kpreific rules or regulations respecting tbe number and value of the 
scholarships of each class available annually, the period for which they 
are to be tenable, and the conditions under which they are to be awarded, 

Punjab . 

299. In the Punjab there are two kinds of scholarships as follows:— 

(]). SchoJarsliip3 given to pupils of zillah schools as rewards and encourage- 
men!a to continued stuay. Of late years the Director of Publio Instruction has 
confined these scholarships as much as possible to pupils who, having completed 
their course in on inferior school, proceed to a higher school to continue their 
studies. The total number of such scholarships in 1865*66 was 215, of an average 
amount about Rs, 2 12 each per mensem. 
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(2.) Scholarships given to matriculated students continuing their studies in 
colleges. 'When the two colleges at Delhi and Lahore were established, an 
allowance of Es. 100 each was sanctioned for scholarships. The Punjab 
Director asked that this amount might be doubled, his idea being that every stu¬ 
dent who attended college should have a scholarship; and that, if tins were not 
given, all, or nearly all, tho students not getting scholarships would disappear. 
As a temporary arrangement, it has been decided to allow one scholarship for 
every three students attending tho college, the value of such scholarships corres¬ 
ponding to the average value of the junior and senior scholarships in Bengal. 


Madras. 


300. Nothing is said about scholarships in the Madras Report for 
1865-66. The following extract from the Report of the previous year 
may be given :— 


Para. 2/8. The bulk of the expenditure on scholarships continues to bo in 
Scholarship*. connection with professional training, either in normal 
schools or in the lower departments of the Medical and 
Civil Engineering Colleges. To meet, however, the increase in the number of 
matriculating students, 15, instead of as last year 10, scholarships of Rs. 10 
per rere offered for competition at the Matriculation Examination in 

February 1865, and provision was mado by an increase to their stipends for tire 
incitement of scholarship-holders to s cure a place in the higher cias 9 at the 
First Examination in Arts. Tho rules laid down regarding the scholarships arc 
subjoined 

u 1.—Every candidate must bo a pupil in some institution. 

“ 2.—At tho time of examination, the age o5 a candidate must not exceed* 
19 years. 


“3.—Tho candidate must obtain places in tho 1st class at tho examination; 
and thov must farther secure at least one-third of tho total marks assigued to 
the English language. 

“4.—The candidates must engage to prosecute their studies up to the B. 
A. standard, and to offer themselves for examination with the view of obtaining 
the Decree of Bachelor of Arts within three years after their nomination to the 
scholarships. 


“5.-—As two years must elapse between the date of passing tho Fir.^t 
Examination in Arts and that of attending tho B. A Examination, a student 
nominated to a Matriculation Scholarship will forfeit it in case of his failing 
to pass the First Examination in Art9 within one year from the award of his 
stipend. 


“6.—Tho scholarships will bo tenable for three years supposing the holder.! 
t > pass die First Examination in Arts at tho prescribed time, and to conduct them 
selves in a satisfactory manner, 

“7. The successful candidates must, if not a)ready in one, outer somo 
cuJlcgP or school in which satisfactory provision is made for educating students 
up to the B. A. standard. 


ftuholarship-holdor obtaining a place in tho 1st class i 
:.-iV 1,1 A rt ?r an addition of Its. 5 per rocaacm will bo mat 

u ‘ ition for tho B. V 


x_ v * .. Jr i • , 1 aouiuou or its. o per men 

** ooneMui S two y<*ra of kia preparath 


f .Jp 0 . 1 ’ ,*?<>«« 1he stalibUcjil return appended to the 
<U 180.-01, it appears that 115) scholarships tenable in 
wore gained during tho year, besides U free studeatshi 
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institutions. Only 8 scholarships appear in the list as tenable in 
institutions for general education ; of these G belonged to the Provin¬ 
cial School at Combaconuin, and 2 to the Provincial School at Bellary, 


Bombay . 

302. There is a deficiency of recent information respecting scho¬ 
larships in Bombay, The subject is not mentioned by the Director in 
his Report, and the prescribed statistical Table respecting scholarship- 
holders has been omitted from the Appendices. 

303. It was in 1863-64 that a scheme of scholarships or exhi¬ 
bitions to be held at high schools by boys coming from other inferior 
schools to prosecute their studies was first fairly brought into operation. 
In that year the exhibitions of this class numbered 142, varying 
in value from 'Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 per mensem each. The system 
appears to have worked well ; it has greatly increased the influence of 
high schools by filling their benches with boys from all parts of the 
country. 

804. There are. also college scholarships in the Poona and Elphin- 
stone Colleges. The following extract from Mr. Howard's Memorandum 
of June J8G5 gives an account of the way in which the college scholar¬ 
ship system had of late years been re-organised :— 

The system of scholarships and free studentships at each college was 
reorganized. The funds wero applied chiefly to the purpose of oneouraging the 
senior men to persevere through a full college course. For instance, in Elphinstono 
College the junior scholarships (first and second year) were reduced from 36 to 20; 
the senior scholarships wero raised from 9 to 20. The 38 scholarships of the 
Poona Collego, originally tenable for ten years each, and half of them held by 
school children, were by degrees confined to the college classes, and 16 were 
reserved for young men who had already gone through two years of college study. 
Free studentships, which had been lavished too freely, were retrenched. The 
effect of these measures was to clear each college of many idlers, and to. form a 
compact group of promising senior students. 

At the same time annual examinations were seton foot for junior and senior 
scholarships according to printed standards. The candidates for the former were 
for the most part also candidates for College Entrance or Matriculation. The can¬ 
didates for the latter had completed two years at college. The senior scholarship 
fcxaminationa were to be conducted by persons not Professors in tho Colleges. 

303. A brief notice may here be taken of the (t Duxina Fellow¬ 
ships/' of which the following account is given in Mr. Howards 
, Memorandum :— 

Connected with the reform of the colleges was the foundation of a set of 
Native fellowships and tutorships. Since the conquest of thoDeccan the Bombay 
Government had, for political reasons, continued the practice of the Marathi 
Court of granting annuities called “ Duxina” to Brahmins. The allowance appli¬ 
cable to this purpose wad separately credited in the accounts of the British 
Government. For some years, however, no new annuity had been granted, and 
there was in hand an accumulated balance of the u Duxina Fund,” tfhich was 
yearly increased by ellipses oiHho death or (sometimes) the misconduct of auuuit »nts 
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In 1858 the Government gave their sauction to a scheme of providing by 
means of the unexpended balance of Duxiua, 5 senior and 10 junior Fellow- 
sliips, to be attached to one or other of the colleges on conditions mentioned in 
the Director’s Annual lteport for 1857-58. Two benefits were exnected from th ?3 
arrangementFirst, tho young men elected Fellows—presumably the best men 
of the University— would thus, like the Fellows of Colleges at Home, be detained 
for a few years among the influences of a learned life; and then they would 
supply to the colleges the* Native tutorial element, the value of which the ablest 
European Professors have often insisted on. There are now five Duxina Fellows 
and Tutors in Elphinstone College and four in Poona College. It has been stated, 
and it may be believed, that the foundation has quite answered all reasonable 
expectations. 

Oudc . 

306. In Oude there arc only a few school scholarships paid lo 
pupils in zillah and tehsil schools from subscriptions, the aggregate 
amount for 1S65-66 being Rs % 1,079. 

307. Six under-graduates in the Canning College received scho¬ 
larships of Rs. 10 each per mensem from the college funds. A 
sum of Rs. 2,520 was sanctioned by the Government of India for 
scholarships in Oude for the year 1866-67. 

Central Provinces. 

308. Only Its. 696 were spent in scholarships in the Central 
Provinces in 1865-66. They were allotted among the zillah schools; 
their value varying from 1 Rupee to 8 Rupees each per mensem. 

Tho question of making further provision for scholarships in the 
Central Provinces has since been under consideration. 

Mysore. 

309. There are no scholarships in Mysore, 




SECTION IX. 


EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

This subject is one which has obtained a considerable amount 
72- 77, Mention in some parts of India, and was 
expressly referred* to by,the Home Gov¬ 
ernment in tho Educational Despatches of 
1851. and 1S50. In the former Despatch 
allusion was made to a resolution of the Government of Indio i.,» i 
tlu: iOtli October 1814, the object of which was to nllbrd to educailona 
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measures !< every reasonable encouragement by bolding out to those 
who have taken advantage of the opportunity of instruction afforded 
to them a fair prospect of employment in the public service, and 
thereby not only to reward individual merit; hut to enable the State 
to profit as largely and as early r as possible by the result of the 
measures adopted of late years for the instruction of the people. Ihc 
resolution had, it would seem, primary, it not exclusive, reference 
to ministerial appointments. Heturns were directed to lie furnished by 
educational officers of “ students qualified for the public service,” and 
the beads of offices were enjoined to “ omit no opportunity of providing- 
for and advancing the candidates thus presented to their notice, and 
in filling up every situation of whatever grade in their gift to show 
them an invariable preference over others not possessed of superior 
qualifications.” 

311. It was observed in the Despatch of 1854 that the requisition 
for lists of meritorious students had failed, but that the object in view 
would be attainable on the establishment of Universities “ as the acqui¬ 
sition of a degree, and still more the attainment of University dis¬ 
tinctions will bring 1 highly educated young men under the notice of 
Government.” In directing, therefore, that the resolutions in question 
should be revised so as practically to carry out the object in view, tlie 
following statement was made of what that object was 

What wo desire is that, where the other qualifications of the candidates for 
appointments under Government are equal, a person who has received a good 
education, irrespective of the place or manner m which it may have been acqutrenn . 
'liould be preferred to one who has not 3 and that, even in lower situations, a men 
who can read and write be preferred to one who cannot, if he is equally eligibly 
in other respects. 

76 Wo also approve of the institution of examinations, where practicable, 
to bo simply and entirely tests of tho fitness of candidates for the special duties 
of the various departments in which they are seeking employment, as has been 
the case in tho Bombay presidency. We confidently commit the encouragement 
of educated in preference to uneducated, men to the different officers who are 
responsible for their selection ; and we cannot interfere by any further regulations 
to fetter their free choice in a matter of which they boar the sole responsibility. 

312. In 1856 the Government of India passed a resolution, tho 
primary object of which was to lay down general instructions respecting 
the ascertainment by examination of the qualifications of such “ un¬ 
covenanted officers in the several branches of executive administration 
as are entrusted with independent authority, and empowered to exercise 
the functions of covenanted assistants in either, the magisterial or 
revenue departments of the public service,” but which also expressed 
a desire in respect of employment in the lower grades “ that all officers 
having in their hands the selection of persons for such employment 
may be guided by the general principle of examining candidates with 
a view to test their general as well as special qualifications, and of 
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giving the preference to those wlto are educated and well informed over 
those who are not when both are equally well qualified for the special 
duty required.” 


313. In the Despatch of 1S59, the Secretary of State communi¬ 
cated the following remarks ;— 

It lias lone been the object of the soveral Governments to raise tbc qualifica¬ 
tions of the public servants even in the lowest appointments; and by recent 
orders no porson can, without-a special report from the appointing officer, be 
admitted into the service of Government on a salary exceeding Its. 6 per mensem, 
who is destitute of elementary education; and elaborate rules have been framed, 
by which a gradually ascending scale of scholastic qualification is required in those 
entering tho higher ranks of the service. It may be anticipated that many years 
will elapse before a sufficient number of educated, young men are raised up in 
India to supply the various subordinate offices in the administration in the man¬ 
ner contemplated by tho new rules. 

314. 1 now proceed to the main object of this Section of the 
note, viz., to sketch the measures which have been taken in each 
presidency or province for giving effect to the above principle, and the 
result which has attended them. 


Bengal. 

315. In Bengal the complaint of the Education Department lias, 
for many years, been that the orders of Government on this subject bad 
become a dead letter. But it will be seen from the following extract 
from the Bengal Report of 1865-6G that something lias recently been 
done towards enforcing the principle enunciated in 1855-56. 

With reference to representations that have been frequently made by tics 
department regarding the employment of uneducated persons in tho public offices 

* Appendix b. Of Report for ! u t] '° Mofiusil, the Lieutenant Governor has 
1S55-&J. issued tresh instructions confirming with some 

, . , amendments tho resolution* of 30th January 1850, 

which laid down the principles upon which the admission of candidates for minis¬ 
terial employments in Mofussil offices is to be regulated. 

Tho main object of the resolution was’tho encouragement of education by 
giving preference to educated candidates in the disposal of all publio appoint- 
meats. But the orders of Government on this subject having in most districts 
been forgotten or disregarded, measures have now been takon to enforce the 
observance of them,- for which purpose some rules of procedure have been passed 
during the year, and circulated to all heads of offices. The most important 
feature of these rules is tho check imposed by them on the apprentice system 
winch prevails mall Mofussil offices. By the orders of 1850 it was prescribed 
ha - no apprentice should be admitted into any office without the express sanction 
Mitsui 0 It has been further prescribed by the rules now eir- 

2r,l k rr mor . e ll T five a PP reutl00S shall be retained in any office, and that 
rctSd L an/Sipwity 0 ^ * pWd a ^ omtmeat within five years shall not ho 




by all heads of offices, of a statement showing, among other thing?, 
the place of education of all persons appointed to Government situations. 
Prom these statements, the following results were made out by the 
Director :— 


4= 


Dkpartmihits. 

1861. 

1SC5. 

Number of 
appoint¬ 
ments 
made. 

Number of 
persons 
educated at 
Govern¬ 
ment 
schools 
taken. 

Number of 
appoint¬ 
ments 
made. 

Number of 
persons 
educated at 
Govern¬ 
ment 
schools 
taken. 

Judicial *. . 

14 

2 

12 | 

1 

Ee venue . 

♦ 45 

15 

38 

13 

Public Works ... '. 

15 

15 

4 

4 

Police ... •*. *. 

13 

6 

3 

1 

Jail . . . 

26 

7 

10 

6 

Education . 

20 

26 

26 

18 

Total 

112 

71 

102 

43 


Prom this, the Director observes, “ it appears that in all depart¬ 
ments, except Public Works and Education, the preference is given 
to privately educated students/’ 


' Punjab. 

317. In his Report for 1863-04 the Director of Public Instruction, 
while admitting that the relatives of the Native amlah, who had served 
as apprentices, are almost invariably nominated to fill vacancies, did not 
see his way to recommend more than that all such candidates should be 
required to show some knowledge in history, geography, and arithmetic. 
The Punjab Government, however, went further, and passed during 1805-00 
ruk ‘3 for the examination of candidates for tehsDdarships, treasury 
and other clerkships, pleaderships, &e.,—due weight being given to 
success in the University Examinations. It is stated in the report 
above alluded to that the subject of an elementary examination of 
candidates for subordinate Government employ is still under the 
consideration of a Committee. 

Madras. 

818. In Madras a scheme of examination for all appointments 
above the grade of peon was promulgated in 1858, a copy of the 
rules and of the correspondence on the subject will be found in 
Appendix F of the Education Report for 1858-59. 


/ 
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The enormous numbers who came up for examination, some of 
them being quite unfitted for it, gave rise to several modifications. A 
fee. of Rs. 3-8 was levied from each candidate, but it was found 
necessary afterwards to raise it to Rs. 5 for the general test, and to Rs. 7 
for the special test. The operation of the general test has further been 
restricted to situations above Rs. 25 per mensem. 

These examinations are termed the “ Uncovcnantcd Civil Service 
Examination,” and are under the charge of a Special Commissioner. 


Bombay . 


319. In September 1SCG the Bombay Government issued a 
notification which contains the present rules for regulating the admis¬ 
sion of candidates into the lower grades of the public service. These 
rules are given below :— 

Tho following rules for regulating the admission of candidates into tlic 
lower grades of the public service are published in supersession of those issued 
in the Government Gazette of the 20th May 1852 and subsequently. These rules 
a ljpiy to all appointments in the Revenue, Judicial, Political, ana other branches 
oi the service above those of a menial character, and the salary of which is 
Rs. 50 and under. The rules do not apply to the executive police, or to 
persons nominated from the executive police to other offices in tlio same 
department. Special rules already exist for admission to, and promotion iu, the' 
higher grades. 

(i I» Hereafter no one will be eligible for employment, except— 

‘ Matriculated students of the University, who are admissible 
without further examination or certificate. 

‘2nd.—The holders of certificates of qualification from tho Educational 
Department. 


4 3rd.—The holders of certificates issued by a Committee held in past 
years under the old rules. 


“U. The certificates of qualification to he given by the Educational 
Department will be of two classes: A 1st class will certify that the candidoto 
is qualified according to tho standard specified in Appendix A, aud will be a 
passport for admission into cithor English or Vernacular offices. 

44 A 2nd class certificate will qualify a candidato for admission into a Verna¬ 
cular office only, and will certify that he is qualified according to tho standard 
specified in Appendix B. 

“ Certificates will be awarded in Government schools at tho time of the 
nnnual inspection. First class certificates must bo signed by Educational 
Inspectors; 2nd class certificates by Deputy or Assistant Deputy Inspectors. 

ach 1 fit class certificate must bear the holder’s signature in Euglisn characters, 
'•haract Cass cer ^ ca ^° must bear the holder’s signature in Vernacular 
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“ IV. The Director of Public Instruction will publish quarterly, in the 
Government Gatxtte, a list of the candidates passed under the respective standards. 
JFrom this list the nominating officer will make his selection; and if it be found 
that the number of candidates passed according to the standards now prescribed 
is so smali as not to allow a field for selection, Government, on report being made, 
will revise the standards of examination. 

“V. Every one admitted into the public service in the manner above 
described will enter, subject to the condition of passing an examination in the 
special subjects of -which a knowledge is required in the department. 

“VI. Tho rules for regulating the departmental examinations will b. 
sanctioned by Government, from time to time, as may be deemed expedient. 

“ VII. No one is admissible into the service nnder the ago of 18; and .no 
one, except a matriculated student of tho University, will be eligible for promotion 
to a place of more than Rs. 30 in the English, or 11s. 20 in the Vernacular, 
departments, until the expiration of three years’ service, unless the place to which 
he is nominatod be the lowest paid in the office.” 

* Glide. 

*' ■. . i t 0 

320. There is no information as to the existence of any rules 
or system for regulating the admission of candidates lor public employ 
in Oude. 

Central Provinces. 

321. In 1863 the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
issued orders requiring all candidates for subordinate public employ in 
which a certain degree of scholarship was essential, as well as all 
persons holding such situations, to be subjected to certain' tests by 
examination before being employed, confirmed in employ, or promoted, 
as the case might be. 

Two classes of certificates' were arranged,—the one for passing an 
elementary examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the 
oilier for higher acquirements including the knowledge of a second 
language aud acquaintance with geography, Indian history, and arithmetic 
up to decimal fractions. 

Siuce the promulgation of the above rules, no less than 1,100 men 
have passed. 

Mysore. 

322. The following paragraph from tho Director’s lie port of 
) S6D-C6 shows how matters stand in that province :— 

Nearly all the public servants baro been educated either in the GoVern- 
inuut or At v >ro schools; and though a formal system of examination tins not 
been established as in Madras, heads of offices have been requested to give tho 
[inl' irru'O to oihientei! candidate#. Volunteers in offices who have not finished 
their education arc no longer permitted, and tho abolition ol the practice hua 
been attended with beuelieial results to the schools. 


/ 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN INDIAN EDUCATION 


323. The position of the English language in relation to ihe 
various grades of schools in India is a matter of some importance. In 
the Despatch of 1854 the Home Government intimated an opinion that, 
for the conveyance of general education to the great mass of the people, 
the Vernacular must necessarily be tised as the medium, while, for the 
conveyance of a high order of education in the science andliterature of 
Europe, it was equally necessary that the English language should he 
the medium. Reference was also made to the evil tendency which had 
shown itself more especially in the immediate vicinity of the presidency 
towns, to substitute a study of the English language in place of the 
acquisition of general knowledge through the Vernacular. 


Bengal. 


324. The Committee for the Improvement of Schools in Bengal 
seem to express an opinion, in their report of 185G, that even in the 
Government zillah schools some encouragement was given to this ten¬ 
dency. Many of the'zillah schools professing to afford a high order 
of education, and adopting English as the medium of conveying it, 
were, nevertheless, believed to be “ really inferior schools/’ and for these, 
the Committee recommended a lower classification and the adoption of 
the Vernacular as the medium of instruction. But the direction in 
which the tendency was most observable in the Committee’s opinion 
was that of the grant-in-aid schools, a large class of which were the 
result of the growiug desire for Efiglish education, and were fitted only 
to meet the wants of those who desired to obtain at a cheap rate, and 
without the inconvenience of absence from home, “ as much knowledge 
of English, and no more, as is sufficient for becoming inferior clerks, 
copyists, salesmen, hawkers, &c.” 

325. The Committee were " unanimously of opinion that the 

tendency of such schools is to aggravate a very serious evil, c/.., 
substitution of a very imperfect and inaccurate knowledge of English 
with a still smaller knowledge of other things for that higher 
education which, while giving full and accurate information of a prac¬ 
tical kind, would at the same time strengthen the faculties of the 
mind.” y> < jHMM 

326. It was stated some years ago by the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, that “ to secure for their children a knowledge of.our 
tongue is the one object for which, as a rule, the people are willing to 
pay, and for this they will frequently incur nu expense which would 
<ven altogether be dispropor tinned to their means/’ and this is 
doubtless still tlie case. It is clearly, therefore, necessary to watch 
lest Ibis desire for tbs acquisition of English should Vend to.the lvnilt 


reared by the Committee 



m. The Director of Public Instruction entered at Ifngib into 
the subject in his Report for 1863-04. He there stated that he did not 
entertain any apprehension of the study of English being earned on at 
the expense of a sound practical education conveyed through the me¬ 
dium of the Vernacular. On the contrary, he thought that the introduc¬ 
tion of English as a language to be studied had exactly the opposite 
effect, tendfng to raise the standard of a school by introducing tlie labori¬ 
ous study of thei grammar of a non-vernacular language, and thereby sup¬ 
plying’ to Indian schools what the study of the Latin Grammar supplies 
to English schools, viz., a study which trains and disciplines the mind. 

328. But Mr. Atkinson admitted that “ in many Anglo-verna¬ 
cular schools, English is far too much employed as the medium of 
instruction, and this to such an extent as seriously to retard the pro* 
g ross of the students in their acquisition of general knowledge; while, 
as regards quality, the English taught in them is too often not only 
rudimentary, but'curiously faulty in idiom and accent'.” Mr. Atkinson 
thus admitted the maim point to which the Committee's observations 
were directed. But while making this admission, he seems, if I under¬ 
stand his remarks rightly, to contend that the evils of a too large use 
of the English language as a medium of instruction are less than the 
advantages. The great money value attached by the Natives oi Bengal 
to an acquisition of the English language led, he observed, to an easy 
obtninraent of funds, which would otherwise be wanting, thus indirectly 
improving the staff and status of the schools, and, on the whole, he 
was of opinion that the use made of the English language, “ though 
not free from mistakes and disadvantages,” was beneficial, and deserved 
•’ encouragement rather than repression.” 

North- Western Provinces. 

320. In the North-Western Provinces there were until recently hut 
few schools in which English was taught as a language,—much less 
used as the medium of instruction. 

330. The Education Report of the North-Western Provinces for 
i ho last few years contain notices of the rapidly extending desire among 
the people for the acquisition of a knowledge of the English language, 
but as yet apparently it is chiefly taught as a language and not made to 
jopCi ele the Vernacular as a medium of instruction. In 1863-64 the 
Director timated the number v>f pupils studying English as “ throe or 
four times what it was in 185G,” and stated that Anglo-vernacular 
schools or elas ;en had been started at almost every chief town. In the 
report for 1865-66 he records a still further development of the desire 
for the study of English, stating that he reckons the number of students 
• ,f fhiglbh in Government schools to he about 6,600, and in aided 
gv-h about 0,229, being about half as much again as the estimate 
of the previous year. • v . 


Punjab. 


331. In the Punjab also the study of the English language has 
been of comparatively recent growth, and every’year's returns show how 
rapidly it is increasing. The following figures give some idea of ihc 
increase:— 


Number of pai ils studying 
English at Govern m out 
and private school j, 

1861-02 

1862-63 
1803-64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 


• *» 


5,831 

8,359 

11,2G9 

13.181 


332. The increase is almost entirely in schools of the higher 
class. There is nothing in the Punjab reports to show how far instruc¬ 
tion is conveyed through the medium of English, but it is probable that 
the bulk of those entered in the statement above are studying English 
merely as a language. It was distinctly stated by the Director, in 

1863-61, that the neglect of Vernacular studies, for the purpose of learning 
English, had been <( specially prohibited/' and that the attention of 
district and educational officers had been i( repeatedly directed to the 
prevention of this evil." 


Madras, 


833. In Madras the question of the relative position of English 
and the Vernacular in the school system was some years ago made the 
subject of full discussion. The discussion is fully reported in Appendix 
A of the Report for 1860-61. The following account of it was given 
in the body of the Report for that year:— 


The other question had reference to the relations of tho English and Verna¬ 
cular languages in our system of instruction. Sir Charles Trevelyan was of 
opinion that of late years an undue preference had been given to .Vernacular 
instruction to the prejudice of English instruction, and that the rule under uiiich 
in the lower classes of the provincial and ziilah schools, and throughout, tho 
talook schools " geography and such like science is taught from Vernacular book'? 
aud tho explanations are ordered to he given in the Vernacular language,’* ought to 
he annulled. Mr. Powell, the Acting Director, expressed similar views, n*Zi ho 
pronounced an unfavorable opinion on the talook schools. He recommended that 
the number of these schools should be reduced, their designation altered, and that 
those retained should be raised to the standard of Anglo-vernacular zillub schools. 
Mr. Arbuthnot, to whom the entire question was referred on his return from England, 
deprecated auy radical changes in the existing system. Ho repeated the argu¬ 
ments previously urged by him in Bupport of his opinion that tho Vermicular 
languages should be largely made uso of iu schools of all grades j and that in the 
truook schools, and in the lower (lasses of the provincial and ziilah schools, the 
znediu substantive instruction given should be imparted through their 

***##*- 


He lid not overlook tho tact that the English language, which in most 
In. mn ad.ool. tab, • the place which i, occupied x J La,in ln^un,. , 

lu l “° collage* 01 iMwope, being a spoken Lingiing.., » n J as .U* 
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language of the Government being largely uacd in the transaction of business, 
has practical claims in this country, which cannot be asserted in Europe in favor 
of the ancient language of Greece and Rome ; and on this ground he would teach it 
aa a language in all schools “ for which it is possible to obtain masters at all com¬ 
petent to teach itbut he would not “ place it as a barrier against the acquisition 
of much that is likely 4 to prove useful to those Who, either from inaptitude for 
mastering a difficult foreign language, or from want of time, arp unable to obtain 
that mastery over it which is essential to the acquirement of accurate knowledge 
through its medium, by constituting it the language of instruction in all subjects 
except the Vernacular language. 

334 The following remarks on the subject are taken from the 
Madras Report of 1863-64: — 

Para. 31u.~The positions formerly occupied hy the English language and 

the Vernacular of the presidency remain unaltered 
rtoatton^ 11 LaDguage 1x1 in the Government system of education. In talook 

schools and in the lower classes of zillak schools, 
English is taught merely as a language, substantive knowledge being conveyed 
through the medium of the Vernaculars. It is to bo observed that there is an 
increasing demand for English, so that, even in village schools, efforts are 
frequently made to introduce the study of that language. This appetite for 
English, though inmost respects affording ground for congratulation, has, in 
several instances, led to an attempt to convey substantive instruction through that 
language, before the pupils possessed a sufficient grasp of it the result, as may . 
be gathered from notices in previous portions of this report, has always been a 
failure more or less complete. It is evident indeed, without falling back upon 
experience, that the course is most unsound, and cannot but be highly injurious 
to the pupils. 




Bombay. 

335. In Bombay perhaps more than any where else in India, the 
Government has upheld the principle of giving a thorough practical 
education through the medium of the Vernacular. The Report of 
1859-60 contained the following remark :— 

Tho educational system of the presidency is remarkable for the great deve¬ 
lopment of Vernacular compared with Anglo-vernacular and English teaching. 
Enyliah education has, in fact, been starved in the interest of Vernacular education. 

336. In the more recent operations of the Bombay Education 
Department, higher class Anglo-vernacular .and English education has 
received its full share of attention, as will be seen from the remarks and 
statistics submitted in previous Sections of this note with reference to 
colleges and higher as well as middle class schools. 

337. In bis Report of 18G3-G1 the Director made the following 
remarks on the subject 

Tho increased desire for a knowledge of English manifests itself in the 
constant applications from the people for school masters able to teach English, 
Wnii this object special subscriptions are raised by the people j and though no 
doubt their only object in seeking a knowledge of English for their sons and 
relative 3 is to nl them for Government and other employ, vet it can hardly be 
expected, in the present etuto of education, that they should have any higher or 
ulterior object. 


/ 
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Chule . 

338. In Oiule about 26 per cent, of the whole number of pupils 
are entered in the returns as studying “ English.” In a report sub¬ 
mitted in 1865, the following principles were indicated as those by 
which, the study of English was regulated in Anglo-vernacular 
schools :— 

(I.) That no pupil should begin English till he has made a certain degree 
of progress in learning to read and write the Vernacular. 

(2.) That whilst learning English as a language each pupil should be 
grounded in the elements of European knowledge through the medium of Oordoo 
or Hindoo; 

(3.) That only in the upper classes should English preponderate over the 
Vernacular, and become the medium for imparting instruction m science. 

Central Provinces . 

830. As respects English education in the schools of the Central 
Provinces, the Director made the following remarks in his Report of 
1SG3-C4 :— 




It is generally admitted that whilst the English language should not be the 
sole or chief medium of instruction given to the Natives of India, yet that Western 
knowledge must bo the chief matter of instruction. In those provinces wherever 
a deaire for instruction in English has existed, such instruction has been afforded. 
Vernacular education, on the other hand, has not been neglected, and means have 
been taken by the introduction into our Vernacular schools of books of general 
and special knowledge to render that education as complete as possible. 

The students of English are required to pay a higher fee ilia* merely 
Vernacular scholars. By this means an attempt has beon made to limit instruc¬ 
tion in English to the sons of those who are able to allow their children to remain 
ni school for the time requisite to obtain u grammatical nnd practical knowledge of 
the English language. 


The following 
studying English in 

table shows the increase in the 
the Central Provinces:— 

number of pupils 

Number. 

1803-04 

HI it* ••• ... 

1,207 

1804-65 


1.235 

1865-66 

in li* ... ... 

I 

Mysore, 

1,026 


340. The Director reports on this subject that although a know¬ 
ledge of English is sought by the upper classes of Native society as a 
means of qualifying them for Government employment, but at a 
distance from the large towns, there arc comparatively' few who desire to 
learn English* 
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BOOK DEPARTMENTS, 


341. The publication, distribution, and sale of educational boohs 
form a not unimportant portion of the educational system. 


Bengal . 


342. The following extract from the Bengal Report for . 1863-04 
gives an account of the system adopted in that province :— 

School Book and Vernacular Literature Society.—- There is no direct Govern¬ 
ment agency in Bengal for the preparation and distribution of educational books, 
hut the object is effected through the instrumentality of tho School Book and 
Vernacular Literature Society, an educational institution conducted by a com¬ 
mittee of gentlemen associated for the purpose of providing and disseminating 
through the couut^y a supply of suitablo school books and school apparatus 
together with whofeHome vernacular publications for general reading, as a means 
oAidvancing the education of the people. The society receives a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 650 a month from Government, Rs. 500 being assigned to the school book 
department, and Rs. 150 to tho department of vernacular literature. To facilitate 
the distribution of books and apparatus, numerous country agencies are established 
throughout the Lower Provinces. These are chiefly entrusted to masters in 
Government schools and the Deputy School Inspectors, who receive a commission 
of 10 per cent, upon all sales. Tho Report of the Society for 18G3 shows that it 
employed in that year 03 country agents, and that the proceeds of the sales effected 
by them, after deducting commission and other expenses, amounted to Rs. 16,718. 

343. The following extract from the Report of 1865-66 *bring 
the account of these operations up to date :— 

School Books. —Tho last Report of the School Book Society for the year 
ending Slat December 1885 shows a steady increase in the demand for books and 
apparatus. The amount realized by sale in the Inst three years have been 
Ra. 42,493 in 1863, Rs. 54,577 in 1864, and Re. 64,317 in 1865. The numbers of 
books issued in these years were respectively 139,370 copies, 169,418 copies' 
and 184,043 copies, The following abstract show's tho languages of the books issued 
in 1804*65— 


Books , 



1804. 1860. 


English 

Sanscrit 

Bengalee 

Hindee 

Ooriya 

flantnali 

CoBsyah 

Arabic 

Persian 

Oordoo 


70,641 08,525 

1,409 2,068 

76,582 83,588 

6,616 3,890 

5,922 12,824 


10 3 
1,322 511 


Anglo-Asiatic 


•« 


21 29 

136 71 

3,980 2,683 

3,829 9,851 


Total 


169,418 184,043 


/ 
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North - Western Provinces . 




344. Ia the North-Western Provinces , there is' a Govern meat 
Curator and book depot at head quarters. There were also, until 
recently, a regular book-selling agency and book depots maintained 
throughout the country ; but these have been abolished, and the sale of 
books in the interior has been intrusted to the officers of the depart¬ 
ment, who are allowed a commission on all sales effected. The following 
account of the system is given in the Report for 1861-6*2 :— 

These sales are more directly in the hands of the Deputy Inspectors, who 
indent on the Allahabad depdfc for such books as may be required in their respect¬ 
ive districts. A large discount is allowed by Government for cash purchases, and 
a commission on sales to a certain amount i9 granted to the Deputy Inspector, it 
being the object of Government to effect quick and ready sales at the lowest pos¬ 
sible price. Some of the school books issued aro marvels of neatness and cheap¬ 
ness, and the successive editions of the more necessary treaties are exhausted 
with great rapidity. 

345. In 1863-64 the sales of educational books in the North- 
Western Provinces, from the central depot, amounted. to Rs. 50,415. 
In the next year 18G4-65 they amounted to Rs. 28,181, and in 18G5-G6 
to Rs. 27,782. The number of copies of works sold in 1864-65 was 
185,470, and in 1865-66 it was 187,230. The books are printed and 
published on the recommendation of the Education Authorities. 

Punjab . 

346. The following extract from the Punjab Report for 1863-61* 
shows the nature of the arrangement made in that province for the 
distribution and sale of education works :— 

The Government central book depot at Lahore has been hitherto conducted 
as a commercial business, for the working of which advances up to Rs. 4(\u00 
altogether were authorized, but only Rs. 28,500 were actually taken from the 
treasury. To cover packing, transit, and other charges, first 30 and afterwards 50 
per cent, was added to the cost price to form the selling price. The Curator, with 
a amall establishment at Lahore, is paid from imperial revenue, and the retail 
work is carried on by the district school mohurirs, head masters of Government 
schools, and librarians of Government colleges, with an occasional private agent 
who will give sufficient security. A commission of 10 per cent, is allowed on all ret ail 
sales. The value of cash and stock. in hand at the close of April 1864 araourUc 
to Its. 50,872, calculated at cost price. The profits of the Depot, therefore, since 
its formation in 1857, have been Rs. 21,872. 

78.—From the beginning of the current year, viz., 1st May 1864, I hnvo been 
directed to adopt another plau. Tito advances already made are to be writh n .off 
to begin with, and all cash in hand on the above date is to be paid into the Treasury, 
Then monthly bills for stock purchased are to be sent for audit to the Civil Pay 
Master, and the sale proceeds paid monthly into the Treasury—disbursements anil 
receipts to tho above extent being for the future duly provided for in thb Edu¬ 
cational Budget. Provision has also been rcado in the budget, and sanctioned by 
t *»o Supreme Gorexmment, for meeting all packing, transit, and commission charges 
ont of imperial revenue, in order thui all books may henceforward be sold for 
»■.hieationaI purposes at cost price without any enhancement whatever. TV * v ia 
i t\ -treat boon to all kinds of oducufcieuftl institutions, and'specially In Govern¬ 
ment and aided colleges and schools of tho zillah grade, wherv coiuparultvtdjr 
. ' pumjvQ Roc sh books must be purchased by tho tfeholan?. 


317. The following statement shows the issues of hooks in the 


Punjab for 

the last three years :— 

Number of Copies . 

Distributed gratui¬ 
tously to Govern¬ 
ment village 

Sold. schools. 

» 

Prizes. 

Sold. 

Value, 

Distributed gratuit¬ 
ously to Govern¬ 
ment village 

schools. r~ Prizes, 

1803-04 

55,499 

2,730 

7,032 

Hs. 

1G.690 

Rs. Rs. 

2,634 3,520 

1804-05 

101,108 

3,677 

5,114 

24,956 

1,570 3,115 

1805-00 

98,854 

1,238 

8,892 

20,225 

795 3,775 


Madras. 

348. The following extract from the Madras Report, of 18G3-G4 
shows the nature of the arrangements made in that Presidency for the 
sale and distribution of educational hooks :— 

Tbo purchase and circulation of boolcs in connexion with the Department 
of Public Instruction are managed in the following manner:—A central book 
depot exists at Madras under an officer styled the Curator of Government Pooks ; 
and 20 district book depots are established at the principal stations in tho Mofussil 
in the charge of officers termed district Curators. The Curator of Government 
Books receives a salary of Rs. 200 per Inensem, and is allowed an establishment 
costing Rs. 179 per mensem. The district curators, who are almost all either 
masters in Government schools, missionaries or members of trading firms, are 
remunerated by a commission of 10 per cent, on the sales effected by them. 
##*#### 

The central depot is supplied in three ways (1) by purchases in England, 
through Messrs. Smith, Elder and Company, who deliver the books free of insurance, 
freight and other charges at Madras at a discount of Yll per cent, below the 
English prices; (2) by purchases made in India by tho Curator of Government 
Books ; and (3) by the receipt of works printed either at the Public Instruction Press, 
or at some private press engaged for the purpose. In every case the supply is pre¬ 
viously sanctioned by the Director of Public Instruction. Books are forwarded to 
the district depots on indents transmitted to the Director of Public Instruction 
through tho Inspectors of the division. 

In certain districts, Coimbatore, for example, where an attompt is being made 
to improve the indigenous schools, colporteurs are employed to travel about and 
effect sales of elementary works at the several schools. 

349. The following statement shows the number and value of 
educational books sold during the last three years :— 


1863-61 



Number sold. 

... 76.438 

Value. 

Rs. 

33,661 

1864-65 ... 

• t • 

* * • 

76.521 

29,372 

1865-66 M , 

# 1 1 

• i » 

... 76,533 

31,206 


Bombay . 

350. In the Bombay Presidency the Book Department consists of 
a central depot at Bombay with principal brandies at Ahmedabad and 
Belgium, and a large number of minor branches (581 in 1863-64). 
The branches are generally held in Government schools, tho school 
roasters acting as branch depot-keepers,, and getting a sale commission. 




351. The Bombay Book Department is more than self-supporting. 
Tlie^ number and value of books sold or issued for sale from the central 
depot for the last two years is given below;— 


Number. Value. 

Rs. 

3S04-G5 ... ... ... ... 265,043 S9,170 

1805.CG. ... ... 351,857 1,16,714 


Oiule. 

352. The Book Department in Oude was re-organized in 1865 on 
the following basis :— 

1. —A contra! deptifc attached to the Director’s office. 

2. —A branch depot in each district under the charge of the head master of 
the zillah school, who receives a commission of 10 per cent, on sales. 


3.— Books, maps, &c., for school uso are forwarded from tho central depot 
only. 


4.—Books aro sold to pupils and managers of private schools at cost price, 
all extra expenso for packing, freight, Ac.,* being charged to Government. 


353. The following figures show tho number and value of the 
books issued in the last two years :— 


Supplied gratis . 


1864- 65 ... £ 

1865- C6 ... J 


Number , M 
Value 

Number 

Value 


For School use. 

732 
Rs. 1,153 


3,325 
Rs. 1,423 


PrizcB. 


817 
Rs. 166 

3,077 
Rs. 637 


Sold, 


16,294 
Rs. 2,521 

32,520 
Rs. 4,088 


Central Provinces. 

351'. The following account of the Book Department in tlie Central 
Provinces is taken from a Report submitted iu 1861 :— 

There tiro throe depots in these provinces. They aro established at Nag 
pore, Raepore, and Jubbulpore. Their operations are commercial ae well as 
educational. Books are purchased for the depots on which a discount lor r« ;lt 
payment nt Rs. 20 or 15per cent, is allowed. These hooks aro again retailed, 
and a discount of only 10 per cent, is granted for cash payment. Thus a small 
percentage is allowed to accumulate ns profit; and from this fund, money that li v. 
been advanced for tho purchase of books is re-paid to tho State. 

355. Tho number and value of educational books sold iu tho 
Central Provinces during the lust three years is showu below :—* 





Number, 

VaXtu), 

tor. 


• M 

Ml 

... *7,408 

11,809 

i MM 05 


f • « 

... 


IbOOMW 

* * • 1 I 


... 66*436 

10 


H 


• MINlSr* 



Mysore. 


356. The following- account of the Took Department in Mysore 
was given in the Report for 1863-64 :— 

This department was formerly constituted, as in the Punjab, on a quasi 
commercial basis, its working capital being advanced by Government. But it is 
now conducted by an annual grant for the purpose, the sale proceeds being paid 
into the local treasuries, and a monthly account of cash transactions and stock on 
hand submitted to the auditor. Most of the Vernacular books, and many of the 
English ones, have been printed at the Mysore Government Press, and are in aP 
cases 6old at a prico to cover tho cost of production. 

As a further means of increasing their circulation, it has lately' been deter¬ 
mined to form depositories in every talook under the care of the amildars, and 
to allow a discount to all who purchase them in any quantity for salo in the 
towns and villages of each talook. 

857. Consequent on the measure reported above, tho sales increased 
bo much that it was found necessary in 1864-65 to appoint a Curator. 
The supply of vernacular books are mainly required for the indigenous 
schools of the country, numbering about 1,600. 

Again during 1865-66, the sales were reported to have nearly 
doubled; but no account of sales is given in the Director’s Reports. 

British Burmah. 

■ 358. There is no regular Book Department in British Burmah, 
but efforts have of late been made to provide a supply of Vernacular 
. books for the indigenous schools of the country. Some of these books 
have had to be compiled for the purpose, for which a grant was 
sanctioned by the Government. 


SECTION XII. 

GRANT-IN-AID RULES. 

359. There are two distinct sets of rules for grants-in-aid, vis .:—• 

(1)—Ordinary grant-in-aid rules, i. e., the rules under which in 
each presidency and province grants-iu-aid are ordinarily given to 
private schools. Of these, there is a different set of rules for each 
presidency or province. 

(£)—Special grunt-in-aid rides for schools designed for the instruc¬ 
tion of European and Eurasian children. These toe generally known 
as the rules contained in “ Lord Canning’s Minute of October I860;” 
they were approved and confirmed by the Secretary of State in Despatch 
No. 3, dated the 16th January 1861, 


t 


/ 
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't he former, vi the ordinary grant-in-aid rules for each presi¬ 
dency and province, will be found in Appendix A. The latter will be 
found in Appendix J3. 


Bengal. 

North-Western Provinces. 
Pineal), . 

Oude. 

British Buruiali. 

the local income or half 
provides further that, as 


860. It will be observed that the rules for the provinces noted 
on the margin provide for the grant, of 
fixed allowances to aided institutions, under 
conditions which arc substantially the same, 
and subject to the same general limitation 
of the amount of aid to an equivalent of 
the total expenditure. But the Bengal Code 
a general rule, schools educatiug up to the 
University Entrance standard shall get only a half equivalent of the 
local income; and that schools of an inferior grade, but costing more 
than Its. 30 per mensem, shall get a two-thirds equivalent,—the only 
schools to which the full equivalent will ordinarily he given being those 
costing loss than Rs. 80 per mensem. The adoption of this scale 
in Bengal is regarded as justified, in respect of the schools to which it 
applies, by the greater advance which education has made in Bengal 
than in other provinces, and by the greater willingness of the people 
of Bengal to pay for education than is found as yet to exist generally in 
other parts of the country. 


301. In the Central Provinces the rules described above in res, 

central Provinces. £ ect of the North-West^ Provinces, Punjab- 

&c., are substantially adopted, so far as 
they relate to schools, for general education. Special rules (Part B.) 
are added for normal institutions on the principle of paying not a 
fixed allowance to the institution, but a stipend of Rs. 4 per mensem 
to each student signing a declaration of bond fule intention to follow 
the profession ot a school master and agreeing to refund the amount so 
received if lie does not do so: lump payments of Rs. 100, Rs.50, 
or Rs. 25 being also promised to every student qualified respect¬ 
ively as an Anglo-vernacular zillah school teacher, a town school 
teacher, or a village school teacher. Special rules (Par) C) are also 
given for regulating grants-in-aid to indigenous village schools, on the 
principle of payment by results, the teacher receiving one, two, three, 
or four annas per mensem for pupils passing tho prescribed examinations 
(and double those rates for female pupils,) subject, of course, to con¬ 
ditions in respect of the ago of pupils, period for which the allowances^ 
may be drawn, &c. 

862. The main feature of the Madras Rules is the “ teacher certi¬ 
ficate system but it is onlj a main feature, 
;k as will be seen from the following brief 

analysis of the scheme_ 


I.—PUPIL OliAKTiJ. 

If is opcu to managers of school*?, who desire to obtajft jjratih? ftn tho t©«TiW 
of pepiuduftl examination* of the pupils, to aubiait their *}houl* to wunihution 
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according to tlio standards in Schedule A, and to obtain grants according to the 
rates in Schedule 13, as follows:— 

EUROPEAN AND EURASIAN SCHOOLS. 

Hill Schools in tho 

Schools. Plains. 

11s. ' / Es. 

C 1st standard ... 4 per mensem 2 per mensem. 
To each pupil passed under... ] 2nd „ ... 8 „ 5 „ 

(.3rd „ ... 12 „ 10 „ 

NATIVE SCHOOLS. 

Bs. 

fist standard ... 2 per mensem. 

To each pupil passed under... \ 2nd „ ... 5 „ 

(.3rd „ ... 10 

The above provisions are intended primarily for elementary schools, to which 
tho amount of grant obtainable practically limits Ikcir application. 


Male Teachers. 


l»i grade—B. A. standard ... 


It s. 
75 


II.— TEACHES GRANTS. 

Certificate Holders . 

I f Entitling to such grant not' 

I exceeding ihe amount contri- 
* buted by tho manager of the 
school as the Director of Public 
Instruction, with the sanction 
of Government,may dctcrmine.J 


Entitling_ 

provided the amount of grant | 
'shall not exceed the amount J 
contributed by tho managers. I 


Female Teachers. 


1st 


grade.—| 


(Standard n't per 
Suhcdulo D.) 


Its. 

25 2nd grade—(ditto.) 
10 3rd „ —(ditto.) 


2nd „ —1st Arts standard 
3rd „ — Matriculation standard 50 
4th ,, —(Standard ae per S'Ac- 

dule C.) .25 

Cth „ -(Ditto) . 10J 

Not Holding Certificates . 

A. gjrant not exceeding one-half of the Bum contributed by the managers of 
tho schools will be given in aid of the salary of each school master or school 
mistress in regard to whom the managers may satisfy the Director of Public 
Instruction that the said teacher is farily qualified to perform the duties entrusted 
to him or her, provided that in such cases the amount of the grant to be gi 
shall bear a due proportion to tho amounts sanctioned (as above) for teachers hold¬ 
ing certificates. 

III.—miscellaneous grants. 

Payment of normal and certain other scholarships. 

Provision of books of reference, maps, &c., and in some cases of school books. 

Establishment and maintenance of school libraries and public libraries. 

Erection, purchase, enlargement, or repair of school buildings. 

Provision of furniture. 

Tho above grants are all made under special detailed conditions, but arc all 
subject to the general principle that the amounts shall not exceed tho sum contri¬ 
buted by tho manager. 

363. The Madras Education Act practically provides another 
system of grauts-in-aid for the elementary “ Kate Schools” established 
thereunder, for the Government gives an equivalent to all suras made 
available for the establishment of schools under ttyit Act. 

3C1>. The Bombay Rules are, as will be observed, provisional, the 
period for which they are to be in force being limited to two years from 
February I860, being then "subject to revision as experience may show 
to be needed/'’ 
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305. The principle of the Bombay Rules is that of “ payment by 
results,” i, c., payment at specified rates for pupils passing according to 
the general standards. The annual grants obtainable for each pupil 
passing under all the heads of the general standards are as follows :— 

lsfc 2nd 3rd 4th 5th Oth 

Standard. Standard. Standard. Standard. SUmdard. Standard. 


Pupils of— 

Ps. 

Its. 

Ps. 

Ps. 

Ps. 

Us. 

European and Eurasian schools ... 

10 

15 

• 25 

GO 

90 

150 

Anglo-vernnoular schools 

6 

9 

• 12 

21 

30 

100 

Vernacular schools . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

• t • 



30G. The special rules for European and Eurasian schools contained 
in Lord Canning's Minute of October 1860 provide generally for the 
following grants:— 


(!)•—That to the sum collected from private subscriptions as a building and 
foundation fund, an equal sum be added by tlio Government. 

(‘2).—That from the opening of each school, it should receive a grant-in-aid to 
the fullest extent allowed by the (ordinary) rules. 

(3).—That if the school be built where ground is at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment, the ground bo given. 

(1).—That the head master of the school, if a clergyman, be placed on the 
footing of a Government chaplain in regard to pension. 

3G7. A few remarks on general points connected with the grant- 
in-aid system may not be out of place. 

368. In January 1864? the Government allowed schooling fee? to be 
counted as part of the local income by which the amount of the Govern¬ 
ment grant-in-aid is regulated. This was a very important conces¬ 
sion. In respect of assignments from municipal revenue or educational 
ce^es, the following orders wero passed in 1865 :— 




The fundamental principle of the educational grant-in-aid system bobi" to 
encourage and stimulate voluntary efforts on the part of the people towards 
the promotion of education, there appears to bo no reason * hy popular contribu¬ 
tions, in tho form of assignments ifrora municipal revenue or educational cesses 
should not be regarded as eligible to such encouragement under the grant-in-aid 
rules so long as the contributions in question are really of a voluntary character. 
But, on the other hand, it would seem to involve a departure from the principle 
and intention of tho grant-in-aid system if grants are made as supplements \ > 
funds ^ voluntarily subscribed, or mado available by the people, but compulsorily 
levied. The fact that a certain portion of the land revenue, for instance, is set 
apart, for local objects does not afford any ground for regarding it in the light of a 
contribution which may he supplemented by a grant under the educational grant- 
in-aid rules. 


It has been derided that tho proceeds of cesses realized under the Madras 
n.'.iution Ho. -ms, 8Ul A „ ri , ^duration Act (VI of IHG3) mnv be supplemented 

v by grnnts-in-aid from the general revenues, because 
uduntm as4}e8&lucn ^ under tbut Act in uu essentially 
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3G9. Many of the municipal assignments in Bombay come under 
this ruling*, as well as the voluntary assessment for educational purposes 
made by the landowners in some permanently settled districts in the 
North-Western Provinces. 


370. A considerable amount of correspondence has taken place 
within the last few years respecting* the practical working of the grant- 
in-aid rules in the several presidencies and provinces. 

371. Although objections have been strongly urged in some 
quarters against the Bengal Rules, in the case of missionary societies 
undertaking educational operations, the general conclusion arrived at by 
the Government of India, and concurred in by the Secretary of State, 
is that the Bengel Rules are “ well adapted to the wants of the country, 
and do not call at present for any alteration.” It may he noted, 
however, that one objection urged aginst the Bengal Code gave rise to 
a modification of practice, as shown in the following extracts from 
correspondence 


Extract from letter from the Government of India to the Government of Bengal, 
No. 2977, dated 1 8th October 1866. 

Para. 2.—In paragraphs 17 and 18 of his letter, Mr. Stuart is understood 
to complain of the objection taken by the Bengal Education Department to a 
redistribution of the sources from which the private incorno of on aided school is 
derived,—his wish being apparently that the managers of a .school to which a 
Government grant has been originally assigned, in consideration of a guaranteed 
private income derived in specified proportions from “ schooling fees” and u subscrip¬ 
tions. 1 ’should be allowed, in the event of the income from u fees” increasing, to 
withdraw a proportionate amount of the w subscriptions,” provided that the total 
amount of income guaranteed from private sources be maintained. 

0.—It is not quite clear from Mr. Atkinson's remarks (paragraphs 61 to 65 
of his note) how far the above view is conceded. Mr. Atkinson says that— 
" when a school receives a grant under the revised rules, the guarantee required 
is that a certain sum at least shall be expended on it from subscriptions and fees 
together,” adding that u no fixed payment is guaranteed from subscriptions alone, 
and if the fees are sufficient to make up the specified sum, no subscriptions need 
bo paid.” But the 62nd paragraph of Mr. Atkinson’s memorandum would seem 
to imp! v that the application of this principle is restricted to n new schools” as 
disf ingitished from “ those already in operation,” and that the “ withdrawal of sub¬ 
scriptions” from the latter class of schools is not allowed. If this fs a correct state- 
men! of Mr. Atkinson’s meaning, it will apparently follow that, whether “ sub¬ 
scriptions” have been once paid as part of the private income of a school, no sub- 
sequent withdrawal of such subscriptions can be allowed, however much the foe 
receipts may increase; although no objection would, in tho first instance, have been 
raised had the private income been composed wholly of fee receipts. If (hia is the 
rale which is at present in operation in Bengal, the Governor General in Council 
would ask tho Lieutenant Governor’s further consideration of the subject, for it 
in.'V be doubted whether such a restriction is not calculated to interfere with what 
niav be a very proper re-distribution of private resources. It is seldom that a 
newly established school, especially if it be a vernacular school, in a part of tho 
country whore education has not come to be appreciated by the people, can pro¬ 
duce, in the early part of its existence, much income from fees; and there must, 
of course, therefore at first bo a correspondingly large share of subscriptions to 
make up the required amount of private income ; but as the school gains footing 
among tue people, the fee income will ordinarily increase, and in that ease it doe? 


/ 
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uoi 3ccm to the Governor Genoral in Council to be an unreasonable expectation 
that the increase of fee receipts should be allowed to take the place of the sub¬ 
scriptions previously given; and such an expectation is certainly not less reasonable 
it the subscriptions form a part of a limited income, the whole of which is sought 
to be expeuded on the advancement of education, and if the object in withdrawing 
assi 'mice from one school which has attained a state in which it is, to a large 
extent, self-supporting, is to afford it to some new school which could not be 
established, or carried through the first period of its existence without such uid. 


Extract from Utter from Government of Bengal to Government of India , No. 1353 

dated Q>lh March 18GG. 

Bam. 2.—I am to say that practically retrospective effect has been given to 
the rule (allowing of a re-distribution of the sources of income of a grant-in-aid 
school), and that now the Lieutenant Governor has no objection to direct authorita- 
tively that this course shall bo followed* 


Extract from letter from Government of India to Government of Bengal. 

„ ? t ara - 2- Tho Governor General in Council, I am to say, fully approves of 
the intention expressed m your letter dated the 6th March, respectinjihe rule 
rc ating to the redistribution of the sources of income of schools receiving erants- 
in-aid, and ho trusts that the fuliest effect will bo given to it. 


372. Objections have also been urged against the Madras Rules, 
but, they relate rather to tlie former than to the present rules. The 
following extract from a Despatch from the Secretary of State, dated 
Dth .March 1SG0, will show the particular points respecting which doubts 
are still felt:— 


,, J observe that, in tho revised rules which have been sanctioned for tho 
’he “ certificate system,” or that by which grants arc mhd* to 
eei tinea toil tcichera, proportioned in amount to tlio examination which tliev tnav 
puss. ,8 stiu retained as tlio “ leading feature” of the scheme; and as regards sc'moLs 
generally, therefore, tli? rules are still onen to .the objection which was formerly 

n 1Cm ’ Vl ?'' t iat , Jh 0 ? ton( > to raiso to an unnecessarily high sralc tho 
sabines of the masters; and by requiring a large proportion of sue?, w ' i 

tbifito' Vt 5 ° pal f !?’ the P r r4- ,°f t J ,c " school.impose on them a charge beyond 
the lie.'v-sities of tho case." The hardship would bo varied but not d.inim'h 

tliotild the managers of tho school bo unwilling or unable to raise the salary !'Vn 
s ^' r l °^ ru y P a 9 5 od examination to an amount equal to tua' oY 
®J7 p t0 wln ch I 113 success inf the examination would entitle him • for in tint 

of «nlit G ° V iT m !L lt grant Would “ft be P aid iu full > but be limited to the amount 
1 ^ 7 *^ !- le ™ ana fic r 3 . who would bo unable to claim the balaneo of 'ho 
b iaut as a contribution towards tlie general expenses of the school. 

Among the changes introduced by tho new rules, it is now provided- 1 st., 

that a grant on aTeduced scale may bo given in aid of tho salary of anv nuisten 
or mistresses of whose qualifications to perform their duties in a fairly cflioieiS 
irmnnor the 1 iroctor of Public Instruction may bo satisfied, though they may bo 
unable to pa** tho certificate examination; and 2 ndly„ that in the case of dv- 
rd-Hl iry schools the managers may have the option of obtaining grants accord^ 
°/ P° n °dicnl examinations of the pupils. Tluve provisions 

rulc8:,a A formerly stood; and, 
v.'''lo'’dtotW«i l!Sn 0r satisfied that the : rules even now are not unduly di- 
fail lt» afford Hnil: mT, K 8 ^ ttn< Iftrdpf education ia existing school*, wJiit** lhoy 
Si -go*nv fife to tho establishment of now omv, T slml' 

, 1 V luUftcT alteration ot tho rules in this y K 
ufilth hue been sanctioned shall luive had a fair trial 


•-poet till the amendment 
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373. The following 1 remarks regarding the working of the grant- 
in-aid rules were made by the Madras Government in reviewing the 
Beport of 1865-66 :— 

The working of the grant-in-aid rules issued in January 1865 may bo 
regarded as tolerably satisfactory. The number of aided schools rose during tho 
year under review from 502, with an attendance of 22,351 pupils, to 870, with an 
attendance of 27,351 ptipils, and the amount disbursed in grants-in-aid of (be 
current expenses of the schools (chiefly in aid of the salaries of the teachers) 
from Rs. 80,802 to Rs. 1,16,870-4-8. These figures, however, include the indigenous 
village schools in the districts of Vizagapatam, Nellore, North Arcot, Coimbatore, 
and Madura, numbering 498, with an attendance of 8,493 pupils, which received 
grants, amounting to fis. 3,777-12, on tho u payment for results” system, which, 
though similar in principle, is not identical in detail with the system provided for 
in Rule IV of tho grant-in-aid rules. Since the close of the year sanction has 
been granted for the extension of this system to every district in the presidency, 
and tho Director of Public Instruction has been requested so to re-cast tho 
schedules appended to tho grant-in-aid rules as to mako them applicable to 
indigenous acnools. 


It would appear from the reports from some of the leading managers of 
schools, of which tho purport is given in the 70th and following paragraphs of tho 
Director’s letter, that the late revision of tho grant-in-aid rules has resulted in 
effecting a considerable improvement in many of the existing schools, but that it 
has.not contributed as much as might have been expected to the establishment of 
additional schools. This result is, doubtless, to be traced to the comparative* 
inefficiency or inadequacy of the agency previously employed, and which induced 
the manager.: of schools to apply such aid as they could obtain from the State 
to strengthening the establishments of schools already in operation in preference 
to organizing new schools. I3ut there is nothing in the ruleB, as they now stand, 
which can be said to impose undue checks on the extension of education, or to 
render the grant-in-aid system less applicable to elementary schools than to 
scliuols of a more advanced grade. The latter is a point on which considerable mis¬ 
conception appears to exist. Tho only Inspectors who, in tho reports now before 
Government, liavo expressed any opinions on the success, or otherwise, of tho 
grant-in-aid system as now adminisK^rod uro Mr. Bowers oiul Mr. Mardeu. Tho 
former contrasting its working with that of the Madras Education Act, remarks 
tL >f, 44 as now* administered, in connection with educational certificates,” tho grant- 
ii -aid system has '* the advantage of greater simplicity, and is proving tho moro 
cffhcluui instrument of popular education, cLiefly through the medium of middle 
ela:<$ echoobi." Mr. Bowers states that “ teachers who have obtained certificates 
aro fist replacing those who have not,*’ and he observes that '‘although in indivi¬ 
dual instances it will sometimes bo found that an uncertificated teacher is much 
superior to certificated teachers of the same grade, in. tho mojoril v of cases tho 
benefit of the rule which exacts some ccrtifl -ate of qu: a eat.” 

Utarden, while admitting that tho present rules havesomewhat stimulated 
education,” does not look “for any rapid extension of education under the present 
arrangstoaenta/' and advocates tho abolition of that part of tho present system 
whi. h m.iki a tho grunts dependent on tho certificates held by the ieaehors, mid 
the . .ubjlitutioii tor it of a system of payment for results under rules bettor 
min pi i"! to the requirements of elementary iSfntivo schools than those now in force, 
Th>* Government see nothing in tho reports before them that would justify 8 o 
radial an alteration of the otiaUng rules. lu tho dine unions which took place 
regarding the grant-in-aid system in 1864. and in which several of the loadin'* 
Educational Authorities in this presidency took a part, there was a considerable 
preponderance of opinion in favor of the maintenance of a certificate system, and 
agiftust the legibility of carry tag out effectively and on an extensive scale the 
syi cm of payment for results. Tho Government, on full consideration defer- 
mined not to ubaudon the certificate system, but at the same lime embodied in tho 
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rules a provision which it was hoped would afford to such managers of schools 
as might prefer the " payment for results” system, the means of obtaining aid in 
that form. It has lately been brought to the notice of Government that the 
standards of examination in arithmetic prescribed for Native schools seeking aid 
under the latter system are too high, and that the scale of grants offered is too 
low. The first, objection has been met by a reduction of the standard, and the 
Director of Public Instruction has been directed further to revise the schedules 
in such manner as he may deem best calculated to promote the successful working 
of the system. It remains to be seen which of the two systems of grants-in-aid 
will be found the more effective, viz., 1st, that of making monthly payments in aid 
of the salaries of teachers who have afforded evidence of their qualifications ; or. 
2nd, that of making grants on the results of periodical examinations of the pupils ; 
but, in the mean time, it is the desire and intention of the Governor in Council 
that each of these two systems shall have a full and fair trial; and he trusts that, 
under their operation, considerable progress will be made in the extension, as well 
os in the improvement, of education in this presidency in the course of the next 
few years. Much, of course, must depend on tho exertions of the leading Educa¬ 
tional Societies, and of private persons interested in the cause, but much may be 
effected by the judicious efforts of the Inspectors of Schools, whose duties should 
embrace, not only the inspection of those schools which are placed under 
Government inspection, but the promotion generally of all such measures as 
have for their object the improvement and extension of education in the district* 
under their charge. 


374’. As respects Bombay, the following extract from Mr. Howard s 
Memorandum of June 1865 gives some idea of the history of the grant- 
in-aid system in that presidency :— 

In this presidency of Bombay there has been less done by private persons 
in the way of education, particularly superior education, than in some other parts 
of India, The people prefer State schools where they can get them. A code of 
rules under which money might be granted to private schools w r as published in 
January 1856, but tho conditions were found to be too severe, and J prepared a 
less exacting draft, which was submitted to the local Government in April 1857" 
The draft was forwarded to the Supremo Government, who in June 1858 recom¬ 
mended in preference the rules in force in Bengal. These were accordingly 
notified in the Government Gazette of the 8th of July 1858. Not a single application 
for a grant under this code was registered. Doubtless it was notorious that until 
lately the Government had no funds wherew ith to meet any such application. 
*When, however, it seemed likely that fresh funds would be granted to education 
(1862), I took up the subject again, and proposed to adopt the principle of “ pay¬ 
ment by results,” lately introduced by tho Educational Committee of the Privy 
Couueil in England. The local Government assenting, a set of provisional 
revised rules were issued in November 1863. Grants have been made under these 
rules: but, in deference to a complaint of some missionary bodies that the scale 
of payments was too low, they did not object to tho principle of payment by 
results,—the Government directed a revision of tho code, w hich took place laic 
year. A new draft code has been prepared, but is not yet sanctioned. There 
has been some misunderstanding on this subject, which the simple lads above 
given should remove. 

375. The following extract from the Bombay Education Report 
for 1865-66 shows the hope entertained by the Director of the .working 
of the new rules: — 


The year under report shows no change in tho number of private Institu¬ 
tions that have actually received aid from Government. But if will remain as. a 
fad in the historyx»f this department that, iu the your 3865 - 66 , u.s many as ;ji 
private institutions, fox' the most part supported by dilferont missionary bodies, 

r 
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Lave for the first time applied to Government for aid, which will be accorded to 
them during the current year under our provisional^ revised rules for grants-in- 
aid under the system of payment for results. This system, in supercession of 
former arrangements, was introduced by Government at the recommendation of 
my predecessor on the 20th of November 1863. The principle of payment for 
results on its announcement was cordially accepted by the missionary bodies, who 
considered that it would imply le3S intrusion into the details of their school 
management on the part of inspecting officers, than any other system of condi¬ 
tions for grants-in-aid that could be devised. But they objected to the particular 
terms offered by Mr. Howard, which they considered so illiberal as to make it not 
worth while to offer their schools for inspection under the rules in question* 
Mr. Howard’s standards of examination and schedules of payment had been 
experimentally drawn up, with the express view to their being revised afier expe¬ 
rience of their working. While acting for Mr. Howard in July 1801, I held a 
conference with the leading missionaries and managers of private schools, 
after which I submitted a new set of rules; and these, with some slight 
modifications, received the sanction of Government in February I860. The 
present revised rules (which are given in Appendix E, page 107), are based on 
a computation of what would be necessary- to allow any schools which was 
in an efficient condition to receive from the State about one-third of its expenses 
on account of secular instruction. A reference to Appendix F, in which is given 
a table of the application for grants-in-aid actually received, will afford some 
anticipation of the working of the system. This table shows the amount which 
would be payable if every pupil passed in every head of the standard uuder which 
he was presented. As, however, the examinations will be strict, it can scarcely be 
expected that more than half of this maximum amount will actually be obtained 
by the institutions in question. The tojal cost of secular instruction in these 
institutions is returned as Us. 1,06,296-6-7, and 1 estimate that they will 

obtain about Us. 21,792 for the performances of their pupils, that is, little 
jcure than one-lifth of their total cost on account of secular instruction. It will 
always bo in the power of school managers to increase the amount of their grants 
by increasing the efficiency of their schools, but it will require the attainment of 
great perfection to enable a school to get from Government raoro than one-third 
of its cost. Such ia the principle on which the new system is based. It is n, 

system which, as I have said, is .popular with tho missionaries, a 9 implying the 

minimum of interference, and it is also satisfactory to this department, as implying 
the maximum of accuracy in the reports of inspecting officers. I am as yet only 
able to rep', i t on it by anticipation- 

37G. It will be observed that the only provinces in which the 

system of “ payment by results” (copied from the recent English 
system) has yet been introduced are Bombay, where it forms the basis 
of the grant-in-aid rules; Madras, where it forms as it were an append¬ 
age of the rules, rind is intended primarily for application to elementary 
schools; and the Central Provinces, where also it is introduced as an 
appendage to the general system, and is intended solely for application 
to indigenous schools. The results can hardly as yet be judged of in 
respect of Madras and Bombay, as is evident from the information 
already given. As regards the Central Provinces, I may repeat here an 
extract already given in Section V, (Lower Class Schools) :— 

These nchoola may t>e divided into three classes:— 

r “ 1^—Those receiving a regular monthly grant from Government. 

2nd .—Those receiving grants under the payment by result rules. 

“ 3rd.— Those receiving casual gifts in money or books for the masters 
or pupils.” 

♦ # * * £ 
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Of the 2nd class, during tlio past year 25 schools have presented pupils for 
examination, and a total of Rs. 408-1 has been paid.—the largest amount paid 
to one school was Rs. 47*4. Of 273 pupils examined, about 20 per cent, failed. 
The only districts in which teachers have come forward to claim rewards r-.ro 
Saugor, Nitnar. Nursingpore, and Nngporc. I do not feel satisfied that proper 
attention ho3 been paid to this very important branch of our educational system, 
and district inspectors have not j^ct thoroughly explained the rules to the teachers. 
A number of school musters in the Jubbulnore district, who received grants lasr 
year, refused to reccivo them this year; ana one of the most intelligent of the class 
informed the Inspector the reason was that the parents of the children objected 
strongly to his taking any aid from Government, they seemed to dread it as the 
insertion of the thin-end of some mysterious wedge. When the rules for regulat¬ 
ing these payments by results were drafted, I thought them sufficiently- liberal ; 
but a revision will be necessary, as they are not so liberal as tho rules in other 
parts of India, which have for many years enjoyed greater educational advantages 
than the Central Provinces. I shall submit shortly a revised code of rules. 

377. I will conclude my remarks in this Section with a very brief 
reference to the working of the special rules for grants to schools for 
European and Eurasian children. 

378. These rules have given encouragement to a class of institu¬ 
tions which certainly merited it. There is scarcely a presidency or 
province in which one or more such institutions have not risen up under 
the rules in question. But the greatest development has been in ^he 
Punjab, where the number of such schools (chielly at the hill stations) 
is very considerable. 

There was a misunderstanding at first in some quarters, which was 
set right by the following orders of 2Gth March 1S6G :— 

The Government aid granted to such institutions is regulated by the two 
following Rules 

(1.)—“That to the sura collected from private subscriptions as a building end 
foundation fund, an equal sum bo added bj’ tho Government.” 

(2.)—“ That from the opening of each school it should receive a grant-in-aid 
to the fullest exteftt allowed by the rules,” vis. Caa provided for in 
the grant-in-aid rules) a grant not exceeding half the expenditure on 
tho school for the period for which tho grant is given, and also not 
exceeding the amount made availablo from private sources,— 14 private 
sources” being hold (under the resolution of January 1801) to iuciudo 
schooling fee9. 

From the above, it is clear that it is only in respect of money stf apart as a 
building or foundation fund that tho Government gives an equivalent without 
reference to the actual expenditure ; and that the money entitled to such an equiva¬ 
lent must be, bond fide , “ collected from private subscriptions.” 

The question raised by the Financial Department is whether " it was intended 
to allow an equivalent for tuition fees merely, or for the sums realized by the school, 
for boarding expenses also.” “Those latter,” the Financial Department observed, 
“ do not orumarily come within the category of fees.” 

It is evident from the explanation already given that tins question can 
refer only to the grant given by Government, in aid of the current expenses ; 
and applies alike to the ease of all aided boarding schools, whether established 
under the spocial provisions of Lord Canning’s Minute or the ordinary grunt-in- 
aid rules : for the only respect in which Lord Canning's Minute nocordsapreial grain 
in-aid privileges if? the offer of a grant as tho equivalent of monoV fun led fop 
building or endowment purposes, aud such money must be t bo.ni fide, * ivJlo.vctl 
from private subscriptions.” 
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The question would more appropriately be worded as follows :— 

In the case of boarding schools receiving a grant-in-aid from Government, is it 
allowable (with reference to the limitation of the Government grant to half the tota : 
expenditure) to include in the statement of total expenditure sums expended on board¬ 
ing as distinguished from tuition ? 

On this point the Governor General in Council observes that it was never 
intended that the Government should pay anything towards boarding expenses, 
such as for the food and clothing of children ; and if, in some instances, a mistake 
may have been made on this point, it has arisen probably from the absence of 
any express order for distinguishing between the two classes of expenditure. 

The required distinction can probably, His Excellency in Council thinks, be 
made without much difficulty by the observance of some general rule, to tlie effect 
that, in aided boarding'schools, the salaries and other charges appertaining to the 
teaching establishment, expenses connected with the purchase of prizes, books, 
mqjs, and other, educational apparatus, and also the house rent (where a house ha 3 
not been built or purchased with Government aid) may be regarded as tuition 
expenses; all other eliarges being regarded a* expenses for objects other than tuition. 
It i- 3 true that the house-rent in such cases is really, to a large extent, a charge on 
account not of tuition, but of lodging ; but, on the other hand, the above rule might 
perhaps exclude some miscellaneous items appertaining to tuition. h 

It will probably, in the opinion of the Governor General in Council, ha 
better to adout some such general rule, than to attempt in-each case to scrutinize, 
in close detail, the exact proportion between boarding and tuition charges. But 
this is a matter which His Excellency in Council is willing to leave to local Govern¬ 
ments to arrange, with the understanding that provision must, in some way or 
another, be made for distinguishing between the two classes of expenditure when 
that expenditure is calculated for the purpose of determining the umount’of 
aid to be given by the Government. 

March 1867. A. M. JIONTEATH. 
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GRANT-IN-AID UULES FOR BENGAL. 

(Passed in March 1SG4.) 

The Local Government, at its discretion, and upon such condi¬ 
tions as may seem fit in each case (reference being had to the require¬ 
ments of each district as compared with others and to the funds at the 
disposal of Government,) will grant aid in money, hooks, or otherwise, 
to any school under adequate local management, in which a good 
secular education is given through the medium either of English or 
the Vernacular tongue. 

2. In respect of any such school for which application for aid is 
made, full information must be supplied on the following points:— 

First. —The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, 
on which the school will depend for support. 

Secondly. —The proposed monthly expenditure in detail. 

Thirdly. —The average number of pupils to be instructed. 

Fourthly. —The persons responsible for the management. 

Fifthly. —The nature and courso of instruction. 

Sixthly. —The number and salaries of Masters or Mistresses. 

Seventhly. —The nature and amount of aid sought. 

Eighthly. —The existence of other schools receiving aid within 
a distance of six miles. 

3. Any school to which aid is given, together with all its 
accounts, books and other records, shall be at all times open to 
inspection and examination by any officer. appointed by the Local 
Government for the purpose, feuch inspection and examination shall 
have no reference to religious instruction, \mt only to secular 
education. 

4. The Government will not interfere with the actual manage¬ 
ment of a school thus aided, but will seek, upon the frequent reports 
of its Inspectors, to judge from results whether a good secular educa¬ 
tion is practically imparted or not; and it will withdraw its aid trora 
any school which may be, for any considerable period, unfavorably 
reported upon in this respect. 
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5. In giving grants-in-aid, the following principles will be 
observed:— 


(a.) The Government will always endeavor so to give its 
aid, that the effect shall not be the substitution of public for 
private expenditure, but the increase and improvement of 
education. 

(b.) Grants will be given to those schools only (with the 
exception of Normal Schools and Girls’ Schools) at which 
fees of reasonable amount are required from the scholars. 

(c.) In no case will the Government grant exceed in amount 
the sum to be expended on a school from private sources. 

(d.) For schools educating up to the University Entrance 
standard the Government grant will not, as a rule, exceed 
one-half of the income guaranteed from local sources. 

(e.) For other schools in which the expenditure is more than 
Rs. 30 per mensem, the Government grant will not, as a 
rule, exceed two-thirds of the income guaranteed from local 
sources. 

(/.) The proportional amounts above laid down for Govern¬ 
ment grants are maximum amounts; and it must not be 
assumed that the maximum will, in all cases, and as a matter 
of course, be sanctioned. 

(y.) The conditions of-every grant will be subject to revision 
periodically at intervals of five years commencing from the 
date of sanction. 


6. It is to be distinctly understood that grants-in-aid will be 
awarded only on the principle of peifeet religious neutrality, and that 
no preference will be given to any school on the ground that any 
particular religious doctrines are taught or not taught therein. 

& * 


GRA.NT-IN-AID RULES FOR THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

(Passed in October ISCf.j 

Article I. The object of a system of grants-in-aid is to promote 
private enterprise in education, under the inspection of officers 
appointed by the Government. 

II. The means consist in aiding voluntary local exertion, under 
certain conditions, to establish and maintain schools. 
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III. Those conditions, generally stated, are— 

(I )—That the school is under competent management. 

(2.) That the funds, on which the local expenditure is based, 
are stable. 

(3 )—That the extended operations, to be brought into play by 
Government assistance, are justified by the wants of the 
locality, and by the school accommodation provided. 

(3.) a.—That schooling-fees are paid by at least three-fourths 
of the pupils; those exempted from payment being bond fide 
indigent; (excepting in cases of Normal, Orphan and Female 
Schools, in which no tuition fee need be exacted). 

IV. Managers of schools desirous of receiving State assistance 
are, therefore, required to submit, with their application for a monthty 
grant (the amount being noted) a statement, through the Director of 
3 ublic Instruction, which shall inform the local Government— 

(!)•—Of the name or names of the person or persons responsible 
for the management of the school, and for the disbursement of all 
funds expended on the same, it being stated whether such person or 
persons are resident or non-resident, and how long he or they are 
expected to be responsible. 

(2).—Of the following particulars— 

(a ).—The resources (in detail) at the disposal of the above, to 
augment which resources a monthly grant is asked for. 

. (b )-—'Hie number, qualifications, and salary of the Teachers 
employed, or to be employed, there being ordinarily a Teacher 
for every 30 boys in average attendance. 

( c )'—The average attendance registered or anticipated. 

(&)■—The extent in cubic feet of the internal school accom¬ 
modation provided, with short notice of site and locality. 

((’-)■—The scholastic regulations (as to attendance, fees, fines, &e., 
in force or to be enforced. 

(/)■—The books studied or to be studied (detailed list). 

V- _ The grant asked for must not exceod, as a general rule, the 
monthly income noted under (a) in the statement defined by Article 
IV. above. 

JV. 2?—The monthly iucomc mny include the amount of foes'collected. 

e ^. C 8’ rat d*< after allotment, are payable month by month 

nom the beginning of the official year next succeeding the submission 
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of application, provided that tlie Budget Estimates of the year admit 
of the expenditure. 


b .—It is necessary that applications for new grants be registered in the 
Director's Office before the preparation of Budget Estimates in October. 

VII. No grants are made to schools which are not open to 
examination by the Government Inspectors. 


VIII. “ The Inspectors are to take no notice whatever of the 
religious documents which may be taught in any school, but are to 
confine themselves to the verification of the conditions on which the 
grants are made, to collect information, and to report the results/'’ 


IX. The continuance of a grant depends on the favorable 
report of the Inspector, submitted after his periodical visit before the 
end of the official year. 

X. The grant may be either withheld or reduced for causes 
arising out of the state of the school, to wit-—• 

(a .)—If the school is found to bo held in an unhealthy, or 
otherwise undesirable, locality, after due notice from tho 
Inspector. 

(b .)—If the teachers have not been regularly paid, or are 
manifestly incapable. 

(c .)—If the attendance has been exceptionally irregular, or if 
the register be not kept with sufficient accuracy to warrant 
confidence in the returns. 

XI. In every aided school arc to be kept, besides the ordinary 
register of attendance— 

(a .)—A book in which the names of all scholars admitted, with 
date of admission and age at the time of admission are 
entered. The father’s or guardian’s name is to be added in 
each case. The same book will serve for the registry of with¬ 
drawals or dismissals. 

(h .)—A log-book in which the Managers or the Head Teacher 
may enter occurrences of an extraordinary nature affecting 
the interests of the school. No entry once made can be 
removed or altered except by a subsequent entry of correc¬ 
tion, and all entries are to be dated and.attested. 


XII. The Inspector will call for these books at-his annual visit, 
and will enter in the latter such remarks as he may have to make on 
the state of the school, forwarding copies of the same to the 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction before tho end of the 
official year. 
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XIII. in cases of special excellence, the Teachers may be 
rewarded, on the Inspector’s recommendation,—such reward to count 
as an adjunct to the grant for the ensuing year. A certificate of 
merit will be given to such Teachers at the discretion of the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

In Collegiate aided schools the Students who pass the Calcutta 
University Examinations will be recommended for Scholarship allow¬ 
ances. 

XIV. Female Education. —Girls’ Schools will receive liberal 
encouragement on the principles laid down in Article III, so long as 
the Government is satisfied that the management of the same is in 
uncxceptionably trustworthy hands. 

N. B .~The inspection of these schools by Government Officers will not, as a role, 
be enforced. 

XV. Gh'ants for building and other special purposes. —Aid is 
not granted towards the erection of private Schools, unless the local 
Government is satisfied that the conditions for ordinary grants-in-aid 
laid down in Article III arc fulfilled. 

XVI. Grants made for building, enlarging, improving, or fitting 
up schools, do not exceed the total amount contributed for the same 
purpose by proprietors, residents, agents, or others, within the district 
■where the school is located. 

Such contribution may be in the form of— 

fa.) —Individual subscriptions. 

(b.) —Allotments from benevolent societies. 

(c .)—Materials at the market rates. 

(d.) —Sites given without valuable consideration. 

( e.) —Cartage. 

XVII. The sites, plans, estimates, &c., must be satisfactory to 
the local Government. ^ 

XVIII. The extension of the area of existing school-rooms to 
receive more scholars is treated, pro tanto, as anew case under Articles 
XV., et seq., above. t 

XIX. “ In the event of any building towards the erection, pur¬ 
chase; enlargement, or repair of which a grant.may have been made 
by the Government, being subsequently diverted to any other than 
educational purposes, the Government shall have the option of pur¬ 
chasing the building at a valuation to be determined by arbitrators, 
credit being given for the amount of the grant which may have been 
made by the Government.” i 


I 
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GRANT-IN-AID RULES FOR THE PUNJAB. 
(Parsed in June 1S65J 


Article I. The object of a system of grants-in -aid is to pro¬ 
mote private enterprise in education, under the inspection of officers 
appointed by Government, with a view to Government being thus 
enabled gradually to withdraw, in whole or in part, from the task of 
direct instruction through Government establishments, in compliance 
with the hope expressed by the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State 
for India, “ that private schools aided by Government would even¬ 
tually take the place, universally, of the several classes of Govern¬ 
ment institutions.” 


II. The means consist in aiding voluntary local exertion, under 
certain conditions,.to establish and maintain schools. 


III. Those conditions, generally stated, are— 

(1.)—That the school is under competent management. 

(2.)—That the instructive staff is adequate,—there being ordi¬ 
narily a Teacher for every 30 boys in average attendance. 

(3.)—That the funds, on which the local expenditure is based, 
are stable. 

(4.)—That the extended operations to be brought into play by 
Government assistance are justified by the wants of the 
locality (due regard being had to -the relative requirements 
of the institutions seeking aid, and to the funds avail¬ 
able to meet them), and by the school accommodation 
provided. 

IV. Managers of schools, desirous of receiving State Jissistnuce, 
are, therefore, required to submit, with their application, for a monthly 

5 rant (the amount being noted), a statement through the L jetor of 
> ublic Instruction, which shall inform the local Governm^ -— 

(1.)—Of the name or names of the person or persons res¬ 
ponsible for the management of the school, and for the dis¬ 
bursement of all funds expended on the same,—it being 
stated whether 6uch person or persons are resident or non¬ 
resident, and how long he or they are willing to be res¬ 
ponsible. 

(2.)—-Of the following particulars ~ 

(a .)—The resources (in detail) at the disposal of the above, to 
augment which resources a monthly grant is asked for. Tho 
resources as above may include tho amount of school foes 
collected. 
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(b.) —The number, names, qualifications, and salaries of the 
Teachers employed or to be employed, and a statement of 
the total expenditure incurred or to be incurred in the 
maintenance of the school on its proposed footing. 

(c .)—The average attendance registered or anticipated. 

(d .)—The extent in cubic feet of the internal school accom¬ 
modation provided, with short notice of site and locality. 

(c .)— The scholastic regulations (as to attendance, fees, linos, 
&e.,) in force or to be in force. 

(f) —The books studied or to be studied (detailed list). 

V. The grant asked for must not exceed the monthly income * 
or half the expenditure, as noted under Clauses (ci) and (b) respectively 
of Section 2 of Article IV. This amount is a maximum, and only 
such portion of it should be given .‘is may be deemed proper, with 
reference to the circumstances of the case, the fimds available, and the 
general requirements of the province. 

VI. The grants, after allotment, will be payable month by 
month, from the month succeeding each allotment. New grants will 
not be allotted till it is known that Budget provision is available ; and 
it is distinctly to be understood that the expenditure on grants-in-aid 
for the year will be strictly confined within the Budget grant, and 
that no institution which cannot be provided for within that grant 
will receive any assistance until the close of the current financial year. 

. , _ S’ —Jt i* necessary that applications for now grnnts bo registered in the Director’s 

luce, before the prejmrution of the Budget Estimates, in October. 

VII. No grants will bo made to schools which are not open^Lo 
examination by the Government Inspectors, and in which, with the 
exception of Female Normal and purely Vernacular Schools, some fee 
is not taken from at least three -fourths of the scholars. 

Vlil The Inspectors are to take no notice whatever, in the case 
01 schools fur children of other than Christian parents, of the religious 
doctrines which may be taught, but are to confine themselves to the 
verification of the conditions on which the grants are made, to collect 
information, to report the results, and to suggest improvements in 
the general arrangements of the school. 


IX. Grants-in-aid will be withdrawn or reduced if, in the 
opinion of the local Government, the institution does not continue to 
deserve any or so much assistance from the public revenues. 

X. I he grant may be either withheld or reduced for causes 
anting out oi the state of the school, to wit— 


( a J —If the 
otherwise 
Inspector. 


school is found to be hold in an unhealthy, or 
undesiiable, locality, ah or due notice from the 
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(b .) —If the Teachers have not been regularly paid, or are 
manifestly incapable or otherwise unfitted for their posts. 

(c .)— If the attendance has been exceptionally irregular, or if 
the register be not kept with sufficient accuracy to warrant 
confidence in the returns. 

fd .)—If from any cause- the progress of the school is so 
unsatisfactory as to make it evident that it does not fulfil 
the educational objects for which the grant was given. 

XI. In every aided school are to be kept, besides the register 
,of attendance, the following books : — 

fu.J—An account book, in which all receipts and disbuisements 
of the school shall be regularly entered and balanced fx-om 
month to month. 


(b.J—A book in which the names of all scholars admitted, 
with date of admission and age at the time of admission are 
entered. The father’s or guardians name is to be added in 
each case. The same book will serve for the registry of 
withdrawals or dismissals. 


(c .)—A log book, in which the Managers or Head Teacher 
may enter occurrences of an unusual character affecting the 
intei ests of the school. No entry once made can he removed 
or altered, except by a subsequent entry of corrections, and 
all entries are to be dated and attested. 


XII. These books will be open to the Inspector at his annual 
visit, and he will enter in the appropriate place such remarks as lie 
may have to make on the state of the school, forwarding copies of 
the same to the Office of the Director of Public Instruction before the 
end of the official year. 


XIII. In case of the excellence of a school being established to 
the satisfaction of the Director of Public Instruction, by success at 
sjiVcb periodical examinations as be may from time to time determine, a 
special grant may be given not exceeding one month’s average expend¬ 
iture of the school, subject to the general limitation to°the effect 
that the total aid given by tho Government in any year shall not exceed 
half of the total expenditure on the school for that period Such 
special giant will count as an adjunct to the grunt for the ensuLua 
year, and must be laid out by the Managers in rewards to the most 
deserving Teachers and Scholars in such manner as they mav prefer 
unless the particular mode of its distribution is prescribed bv the 
Director of Public Instruction and agreed to by the Managers of the 
school. Besides mining special awards to Teachers from extra .Taut* 
the Director may, with the consent of the Managers, bestow certificates 
of merit on them. 


XIV. In purely Vernacular Schools which are unable to 
comply with all the conditions imposed by the preceding Articles, but 
which are found to impart adequate elementary instruction, special 
grants may be awarded from time to time on the recommendation of 
the Inspector of Schools. But the sum of such special grants to any 
one purely Vernacular School shall not^exceed during the official year 
one-half the average annual cost of a Government Vernacular School 
of a similar size and standard. 

XV. Female Education. —Girlsf Schools will receive encourage¬ 
ment on the principles laid down in Articles III and V, so long°as 
the Government is satisfied that the management of the same Ts in 
unexceptionably trustworthy hands. 

/*•— 1 The inspection of these schools by Government Officers will not, n< a rule he 
enforced. 

XVI. Grants for building and other special purposes. — Aid of 
this sort will not be granted to private schools, unless the local Govern¬ 
ment is satisfied that the conditions for ordinary grants-in-aid, laid 
down in Article III, are fulfilled. 

XVII. Grants made for buildings, or enlarging, improving, or 
fitting up schools, must not exceed the total amount contributed from 
private sources for the same purpose, and the full amount will not be 
given as a matter of course. 

Such contributions may he made in the form of— 

(a .)—Individual subscriptions. 

(b.J —Allotments from benevolent societies. 

) fc.) —Materials at the market rates. 

(d.) —Sites given without valuable consideration. 
fe.) — Cartage. 

XYITI. The sites, plans, estimates. &«•.. must be satisfactory' to the 
local Government. 

XIX. I he extension of the area of existing school-rooms to 
receive more scholars is treated, pro tan to, as a new case under 
Articles XVI., et seq., above. 

XX. In the event of any building towards the erection, pur¬ 
chase, enlargement or repair of which a grant may have been made 
by t lie Government being subsequently devoted to any other than 
educational nurposes, the Government shall have the option of pur¬ 
chasing the building at a valuation to be determined h\- arbitrators, 
credit bemg given tor the amount of the grant which may have been 
made by the Government. ' 

XXI. To school libraries, ami libraries intended for the use of 
the Aative community, grunts will he made to such extent as may 
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seem fitting in each case, and subject to the condition that at least an 
equal sum shall be contributed towards the object from private 
sources. 


GRANT-IN-AID RULES FOR MADRAS. 

(Passed in Ja/fiuary 18G5.) 

Grants-in-AID of schools and other educational institutions will 
be made with the special object of extending and improving the 
secular education of the people, and will be given impartially to all 
schools (so far as the funds at the disposal of Government may admit) 
which impart a sound secular education, upon the conditions here¬ 
after specified. It will be essential to the consideration of applica¬ 
tions for aid that the schools on behalf of which they are preferred 
shall be under the management of one or more persons, who, in the 
capacity of Proprietors, Trustees, or Members of a Committee elected by 
the society or association by whicli the school may have been estab¬ 
lished, will be prepared to undertake the general superintendence of the 
School, and to be answerable for the permanence for some given time. 

II. Every application for a grant must bo accompanied by a 
declaration that the applicant or applicants are prepared to subject 
the institution on behalf of which the application is made, together 
with its current accounts, li9t of establishment, time-table, scheme of 
studies, and registers of attendance, to the inspection of a Govern¬ 
ment Inspector, such inspection and examination relating only to the 
general management and to the secular* instruction, and having no 
reference to any religious instruction which may be imparted. 

III. Except in the case of Normal Schools for training Teachers, 
and of Female Schools, grants will be restricted to those schools in 
which a monthly schooling fee, of an amount to be approved by the 
Director of Public Instruction, and which in general is not to fall 
below one anna, is paid by at least three-fourths of the pupils. 

IV. It will be open to Managers of schools, who desire to obtain 
grants on the results of periodical examinations of the pupils, to sub¬ 
mit their schools to examination according to the standards described 
in Schedule A. appended to this Notification, and to obtain grants at 
the rates provided for in Schedule B. 

V. In other cases the grants will be made only for specific 
purposes, and not in the form of contributions in aid of the general 
expenses of a school; and it will be essential to the payment of the 
grants that the proportion which, under the following Rules, the 
Managers arc required to contribute for the purpose for which the grants 
may have been sanctioned shall have been duly paid. Subject to the 
conditions prescribed in these Rules, a grant, not exceeding in amount 
the sum contributed for the Managora of a school, will be given in aid 
of the salary of each School Master or School Mistress who may have 
obtained a certificate of qualification from the Director of Public 
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Instruction. A grant, notexceeding one-half of the sum- contributed by 
the Managers of tho school, will be given in aid of the salary of each 
ochool Master or School Mistress in regard to whom the Managers 
may satisfy the Director of Public Instruction, either by the report of 
a Government Inspector of Schools, or by such other means as the 
Director of Public Instruction may consider sufficient, that the said 
Teacher is fairly qualified to perform the duties which are entrusted, 
or which it may be proposed to entrust, to him or her; provided that, 
ju such cases, the amount of tho grant to be given shall bear a duo 
proportion to the amounts sanctioned in the following Rules for 
Teachers holding certificates, and that the exact amount to be assigned 
in each case shall be determined by the Director of Public Distraction. 

VI. The following are the specific objects for which, and the 
conditions upon which, grants will ordinarily be given :_ 

1st- The payment, in part, of the salaries of School Masters and 
Mistresses. 

2nd .—The payment of Normal and certain other Scholarships; 

3rd .—1 he provision of books of reference, maps, &c\, and in some 
cases of school books. 




4th .—The establishment and maintenance of school libraries and 
public libraries. 

oik .—The erection, purchase, enlargement, or repair of school 
buildings. 

Gth .—The provision of school furniture. 

VII- I he tests to be passed by teachers to entitle them to cer¬ 
tificates shall be of a threefold character :—The first, relatino- to 
general education, the second to theoretical knowledge of school 
management, and the third to teaching power, as practically exem¬ 
plified by teaching a class in the presence of an Inspector of 
Schools. 

VIII. Grants to School Masters .—The certificates to be awarded 
to School Masters will be of five grades; and,as regards the general 
education test, candidates for certificates of the first three grades will 
be retired to have passed one of the Madras University Examin¬ 
ations according to the grade of certificate which the candidate iuav 
seek to obtain, viz ,:— • 


For the 1st grade, the examination for the Degree of B. A. 
„ 2nd „ the l#t Examination in Arts. 
n 3rd ' ii the Matriculation Examination. 


C , 1 X- T '“° general education tests for the 4th and 5th giades of 
N-hool Masters will lie those specified in Schedule C. 

j ?' A ^-Uifieate of the 1st grade will render tho holder eligible 
to ,. ( l, grant not exceeding the amount ooutribuld by the Managers 
the school in which he is employed, as the Director of Public 
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Instruction, with the sanction of Government, may determine, due 
regard being had to the amount of funds available for expenditure on 
grants-in-aid. Certificates of the other grades will render the holders 
eligible to the following grants, provided that the amount of the grant 
shall not exceed the amount contributed by the Managers of the 
school, and that it shall be competent to the Director of Public 
Instruction to assign a grant lower than the maximum, with reference 
to the manner in which the candidate may have acquitted himself in 
the certificate examination:— 


A certificate of the 2nd grade, to a monthly grant not exceeding Rs. 75. 
i» 3rd ,, t» »> n 50. 

» 4th ,, »s »> ft 25. 

)> 5tll ,) , t ff |) 10. 

Ordinarily the maximum grant will not be assigned to a Teacher 
on being first employed in that capacity'. 

XI. In the case of Masters employed in schools intended mainly 
for European or East Indian pupils, the examination for certificates of 
the 4tli or 5th grades may be conducted in English, and in such cases 
the Language test for the 5th grade shall be that which is prescribed 
in the Schedule as the English test for the 4th grade. 

XII. Graduates of Universities in Europe, America and Austra¬ 
lia, and of other Indian Universities, and holders of certificates granted 
by the Councils of Education in England or Ireland, will be placed 
in such grades as, in the judgment of the Director of Public Instruction, 
their attainments and other qualifications may render appropriate. 

XIII. Grants to School Mistresses .—Certificates for School Mis¬ 
tresses will be of three grades. 


A certificate of the 1st grade will render the holder eligible to 
such grant not exceeding the amount contributed by the Managers of 
the school in which she is employed, as the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, with the sanction of Government, may determine, due regard 
being had to the amount of funds available for expenditure on grants- 
in-aid. Certificates of the other grades will render the holders eligible 
to the following grants, provided that the amount of the grant shall 
pot exceed the amount contributed by tlie Managers of the school, 
and that it shall be competent to the Director of Public Instruction 
to assign a grant lower than the maximum, with reference to the 
manner in which the candidate may have acquitted herself in the 
certificate examination:— 

A certificate of tlie 2nd grade, to a monthly grant not exceeding Rs. 25. 

„ 3rd „ ft a n 10. 

School Mistresses holding certificates from the Councils of Education in 
England or Ireland will be placed in the 1st grade, and will be assigned 
such grants as the Director of Public Instruction may deem proper. 

XIV. The geTOral education tests for all grades of School Mis¬ 
tresses will be those specifiecl in Schedule D. 
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XV. The examination of School Masters, candidates for certifi¬ 
cates of the first three grades in the theory of school management, 
and the examination of all other candidates in all their subjects, will 
he held once a year in July, or at such other time as may be hereafter 
appointed. 

XVI. All grants-in-aid of the salaries of School Masters and 
Mistresses will be paid monthly ; their continuance will depend in 
each case upon the annual report of the Inspector of the division that 
the school or class under the Masters’ or Mistresses’ charge has been 
satisfactorily conducted during the previous year. 

XVII. Grants made to elementary schools on the results of 
periodical examinations of the pupils, as provided for in Schedules A 
and B., will be paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, as the Director 
of Public Instruction may decide in communication with the Mana¬ 
gers of the school, provided that the amount to be given for a single 
year shall not exceed the rates entered in Schedule B. 

XVIII. Scholarship grants will be issued to well-organized Nor¬ 
mal Schools conducted by certificated Teachers; each application will 
be disposed of on its merits. 

XIX. Besides the Scholarship grants above mentioned, a certain 
numbei'of Scholarships will be given each year upon the results of 
• the University Matriculation Examination. These will be tenable 
for three years, under conditions to be laid down by the Director of 
Public Instruction, at such colleges or schools as may be so organized 
as to allow of the holders being educated up to the standard of the 
B. A. Examination. 




XX. Grants for the provision of books of reference, maps, &c., 
for schools, will be made on the following terms :_ 

w . A grant will be made to every school favorably reported 
on by the Inspector at rates not exceeding 
those noted in the margin, provided that a 
sum equal to the amount of the grant bo 
contributed for the same purpose by the 
Managers of the school. 

(b) .—No further application for a grant 
of books of reference, maps, &c., will be 
complied with for a period of five years 
lrom the date of the previous grant. 

(c) .—After the lapse of five years from 
tlie date of the last grant, a renewal grant 
will be made at rates not exceeding thoso 
noted above, and with the proviso already 
lai4 down. 

(d) '—Grants for the provision of books 
oi referenco, maps, will be made in 
money. AppIicationJlbr such grants must 
be .accompanied by a list of the books 
requited; and, on thcTDirectoi of Public 


lu the case of a school in 
which the Head Master, or oup 
of the Assistant Masters, may 
hold a certificate of the 1st 
grade, at the rate of lOnmuiH per 
Lead of the average attendance 
during the preceding quarter. 

In the cuso of a school in 
which the Head Master, or one 
of the Assistant Masters, may 
hold a certificate of the ‘2nd 
or 3rd grade, at the rate of 
8 annas per head of the average 
attendance during the preceding 
quarter. 

In the case of a school in 
which the Head Master, or one 
f* t* 10 Assistant Masters, may 
hold a certificate of the 4th or 
bth grade, at the rate of 6 
unmi* per head of the average 
attendance during the preced¬ 
ing quarter. 
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Instruction satisfying himself of the propriety of complying with the 
application, prospective sanction will be given for the issue of the 
grant, which will be paid on the G overament Inspector reporting 
that the articles have been procured and are ready for use. 

XXI. A grant for the provision of school books will be issued 
to lonA Jule pauper schools, at a rate not exceeding 8 annas a head 
upon the average attendance of the preceding three months,—the 
Managers of the schools contributing in every case an equal amount. 

After the expiration of three years, a renewal grant will be issued 
upon the same terms. 

XXII. Grants will be made in aid of school and public libra¬ 
ries to such extent as may seem fitting in each case, and subject to 
the condition that an equal sum shall be contributed by the Managers. 

XXIII. Grants will be made towards the erection, purchase, or 
enlargement of a school building on the following conditions:— 

1 si .—That in each case an equal sum shall be contributed by the 
Managers of the school for the same purpose. 

2nd .—That satisfactory evidence shall be adduced of the necessity 
for the erection, purchase, or enlargement, in aid of which 
the grant is sought. 

3rd .—That the amount applied for shall not exceed what may 
be considered reasonable, taking into account the Budget 
provision for the year, the importance of the school, and 
any previous grants which may have been issued to the 
Managers of the institution. 

4 tk .—That the application shall be accompanied by a plan and 
estimate of tne cost of the building proposed to lie erected, 
purchased, or enlarged. 

5 Ih .—That previous to the disbursement of the grant, which will 
be made in two equal portions,—one after the execution of 
half the work, the other upon the completion of the whole, 

—it shall be certified by the Inspector of the division, or 
other responsible officer who may have been deputed to 
examine the building, that the work has been proceeded with 
as provided for in the plan and estimate previously sanctioned 
by the Director of Public Instruction. Also that, before 
disbursement, the Managers of the school shall declare that 
they have funds on hand sufficient, when supplemented by 
the grant, to clear off all the debts incurred in the execution 
of the work. 

M/i, —That, in the event of any building towards the erection, 
purchase, or enlargement of which a grant may have been 
made by Government being subsequently diverted to other 
than educational purposes, the Government shall have the 
option of purchasing the building at a valuation to be 
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determined by arbitrators, credit being given for so much of 
the grant as may boar the same proportion to the whole 
which the estimated value of the building bears to the total 
original cost. 

7l/i .—That in such cases the arbitrators shall be three in number, 
of whom two shall be no minated by Government, and one 
by the Managers of the school. 

XXIV. Grants for the provision of school furniture will bo 
made once in five years, on condition that the Managers of the school 
shall contribute an equal sum for the same purpose.; and that, in the 
event of the school being permanently closed within five years from 
the dato on which the grant may have been made, the Government 
shall be at liberty to purchase the furniture towards the supply of 
which the grant was given at a valuation to bo determined, as in tho 
case of school buildings, by arbitrators, credit being taken in each case 
for the amount of the grant, allowing for depreciation due to wear 
and tear. All applications for grants must be accompanied by a list of 
tlio furniture required. A furniture grant will be paid on the Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction being satisfied that furniture to the full 
amount proposed to be expended, including both local contributions 
and tho Government grant, has been made up and placed in the 
school. 

XXV. Application for grants-in-aid of Industrial Schools and 
for other purposes not provided for in this Notification will bo dis¬ 
posed of on their merits, each case being determined, as far as possible, 
by an analogy of the foregoing Rules. 


Schedule A. 


Stanuahm ov ExaUwitiox. 

A .— European ahd Eurasian Schools. 
First (lowest) standard. 


1. Heading—Words of one syllable. 

2. Writing—Any letter or digital number on a slate. 

• * 

Second (middlo) standard. 


1. Reading—Easy child's book intelligibly, 

2. Writing—Large-hand fairly. 

S. Arithmetic- First lour rules. 


Third (highest) standard. 


1. Feuding—(As of a newspaper). 

2. Writing—(runuing baud). 

3. Arithmetic. 


1 


.Sufficient for a mechanic ^ (or mechanic** 
wife). # 


1 
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B.—Native Schools . 
First (lowest) standard. 
Vernacular. 


1 . Reading—(easy school books) clear and intelligent. 

2. Writing_Legible to dictation in the ordinary current hand without gros 3 mistakes. 

3 ! Arithmetic (inclusive of Rule-of-Thrce), sufficient for market and household 


purposes. 


Second (middle) standard. 


Vernacular. 

+ 

1. Reading—(advanced) and explanation. 

2 . Writing—Good and correct to dictation. 

3 . Arithmetic—Complete. 

Third standard. 

Anglo - Vernacular. 

1. English Reading (easy poetry und history). 

2 . Translation into Vernacular on paper. 

3. Writing Euglish to dictation (such ns Goldsmith’s History of England) without 
three gross mistukes. 

4. Arithmetic (complete) and Mensuration. 


Schedule B. 


Grants to Pupils passed under tiik several standards. 


A.—European and Eurasian Schools. 


To each pupil passed under 


To each pupil passed under 


Hill Schools. Schools in the Plains. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

C 1 st standard 

4 

... 2 

>- 2 nd „ 

8 

... 5 

(3rd „ 

12 

... 10 

B.—Native Schools. 





Rs. 

f 1 st standard 

M( 

... 2 

^ 2 nd „ 

. . ... 

. . 5 

(3rd „ 

1 . ... 

... 10 


1 1 


t 
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Schedule C. 

Writing Tests for School Masters' Certificates. 


Gbades. 

4th Gbade. 

9 


5xu Gbade. 




/ ■ 


Subjocts of Examination, and T^xt Books recommended. 


English.— 2nd nnd 3rd books of Lessous, Madras School 
Book Society— 

Selections in Poetry, No. 1. 

Grammar (an elementary knowledge). 

Tamil— 3rd book of Lessons, Public Instruction Press. 
Pan chaiantra. 

Pope’s Poetical Anthology. 

Nannul (by Savundranaiyngam Pillai) Verbs 
and Syntax. J 

Pope’s 2nd Grammar* 

Trfagu 3rd book of Lessons, Public Instruction Press. 
Niti Chendrika. 

Nala Charitra. 

Venkiah’s Grammar. 

Cbinniab Suri’s Grammar.—Chapters on Karaka 
and Samosa. 

Canarete, Malaga!am,' and Ooriga, in accordance with 
Tamil and Telugu as far as practicable. 
Arithmetic. —Colenso's generally, omitting Duodecimals, 
Cube-root and Stocks. 

Also the chief Indian Weights and Measures. 
Geometry— Euclid, Book I. 

History. Morris s History of India (generally). 

•Brief Sketches of Europe. 

Geography. The Manual. Asia and India in particular; 

general notions regarding the World and 
the outlines of Europe. 

Method.— Fowler's Work, or Murdoch’s Ilints. 


A. B, 


-Very discreditable writing, figure* or spelling, will cause a 
candidate to bo rejected. For J*a*r deficiencies 
in these roapec is, deductions will bo made from 
tho marks which would otherwise bo assigned (o 
tho answers. 1 v 


Tamil— 2nd and 3rd Readers, Public Instruction Press 
Pauehatantra, Part I. 

Pope’s Catechism of Grammar. 

Telugu. 2nd and 3rd Readers, Public Instruction Press 
Panchataufcra, Part I. 

Shoshaya’s Grammar. 

Canaresr, Malagalam and Ooriga, in accordance WitL 
Tamil and Telugu. 

Arithmetic— Four Simple audComponud Rules, with the 
principal (udiau Weights and Measures. 

History. — Brief Sketches of Asia. 

Qeography. India in general, with (he Madras Presi- 
dency in particular, general notions oi 
the World, and oulliuos of Asia. 

if. 27.—Fair proficieucT in hand-writing making of firurc * am! 
spelling will be required. 


s*s 


±A-~ --- 


ReSTABKS. 


The examina¬ 
tion in the non- 
lauguago sub¬ 
jects will be, in 
general, con¬ 
ducted in the 
Vernaculars. 
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Schedule D. / 

Writing Test ft for Softool Mistresses Certificates. 


Grades. 

Subjects of Examination, and Text Books recommended. 

Remarks. 

1 

E 

• 

__* 

English.— Selections in English Poetry, No. 2. 

„ „ Prose. 

Grammar, as in Sullivan or McLeod. 

Tamil. —3rd book of Lessons, Public Instruction Press. 

Pope’s Poetical Anthology. 

Pope’s 2nd Grammar. 

Telugu. —3rd book of Lessons, Public Instruction Press. 

Vemana Selections. 

Venkbill’s Grammar. 

Catiarese, Malaga la in and Ooriga, to agree with Tamil 
and Tclugu as far as practicable. 

History. —Morris’s India and England. 

Geography. —Manual. 

Arithmetic .—Colenso’p, but omitting Compound Propor¬ 
tion, Duodecimals, Cube-root and Stocks. 

Method .—Fowler’s Work, or Murdoch’s Hints. 

Needle- Work. —Ability to cut out and make up a shirt 
or jacket. 

N. 5.—Very discreditable writing, figures or spoiling, mil cause a 
candidate to Ik? rejected. Ifor leaser deficiencies 
in these rwpeebi, deductions will lx? mads from 
tho marks which would otherwise be assigned to 
the answers. 

• 

2xd Grade. 

*7 - - - -- ---- ■ '. 

English. —2nd and 3rd books of Lessons, Madras School 
Book Society. 

Selections in Poetry, No. I. 

Grammar (elementary knowledge). 

Tamil .—3rd book of Lessons, Public Instruction Press. 

Pope’s Poetical Anthology. 

Catechism of Grammar. 

Telugu .—3rd book of Lessons, Public Instruction Press. 

Vemana Selections. 

Sheabaya’s Grammar. 

Canarcse , Malaga lam and Ooriga , to agree with Tamil 
and Telugu us nearly as practicable. 

History. —Brief Sketches of Europe and Asia. 

Geography. —Manual, Europe and Asia generally ; India 
in particular. 

Arithmetic. —Coltnso’s, including Vulgar Fractions and 
Simple Proportion, hut omitting Decimals, 
as well as what is not required for Ibt grade. 

Method. —Fowler’a Work, or MordocV* Hints. 

Needle-work. —Ability to make up n shirt or jacket 
which has boon cut out. 

ti. li,— Very discred table writing, figure** or spelling, will cause n 
candidate to be reject d. For 1 oarer deficient iev 
in thoae mpocto, deduct ion* will lie made from the 
marks wliioh w*>uld otheiv.bm be argued to the 
answero. 





OiiD Grade. 

Tamil. —1st and 2nd Readers, Public Instruction Press. 
Telugn .— „ „ 

So in other languages. 

Geography.— India, outlines of Asia and general notions 
of tho World. 

Arithmetic .—Four Simple nud Compound Rules, 
Nfiedle-ioork. —Ability to hen) neatly. 

A. J9.—FaiJr profidenoy in hand-writing, making of figures, and 
spelllUK will bo required. 
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PROVISIONAL REVISED GRANT-IN-AID RULES FOP. BOMBAY. 
(Passed in February 18C6.) 



Aid will henceforward be experimentally given to schools under 
locogmzed management in accordance with the following Rules, which 
supersede those published in the Government. Gazette of the 8th Juuo 
1N5S and the 2Gth November 1863,, and which will remain in force for 
two years from the present date, being then subject to revision as 
experience may show to be needed:— 

I. The Managers of schools who may be desirous of'receivin'* 
aid from Iho State must, on their first application, be registered in the 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, at least six months before 
the coinmeucment of the official year then next following. 


D-* The application for registration must bo accompanied by one 
or other of the forms appended (see Schedule C.), which must afford 
lull information on the points enumerated. 


,HI- All registered schools will be inspected once, during the 
official year, by the Government Inspecting Officer, who will give notice 
to the Managers beforehand of the probable time of examination. 

IV. Provided that, if the Inspecting Officer on his visit shall 
consider the arrangements of any schools to be palpably defective as 
regards accommodation, registry of attendance, or otherwise, he may 
decline to examine, forwarding, however, a full report of his reasons 
for so declining to the Director of Public Instruction and the school 
Managers. 

V. The Inspecting Officer will examine all the pupils submitted 
o him accoiding to the standard for which they may be respectively 
presented (sec Schedule A.), and will furnish the Managers wjth a 
certificate of the number of pupils passed by him under each standard 
and of the number entitled to capitation. 

VI. The number of pupils* presented for examination must in no 
case exceed the averago number who have been in attendance durian 
the previous twelve months, and no pupil will be examined who has not 
attended the school for at least the one month immediately precedin'* 
the examination. 1 ° 


. I 11 - . lt j 8 , to be understood that no pupil, except in European 
aiu ~ Eurasian Schools, shall he allowed to pass twice under the same 
standaid, or to be examined for a certificate more than once during tho 
oilioal year. ° 


Till. No pupil will be examined, 
m calculating the average attendance, 
years of age. 


or have his attendance counted, 
who is below 6 or above 1’ 



IX. After each examination the Managers should forward to the 
Educational Inspector an abstract for the amount to which they may 
he entitled under Staudards I. to V. of Schedule B., accompanied by 
the certificate mentioned in Rule V. 

X. Grants for matricidation will only be awarded to a school 
in the case of boys who have attended that school for two full years 
preceding. Applications on this account should be forwarded to the 
Director of Public Instruction by the Managers immediately after the 
Ma triculation Examination, accompanied in each case by a copy .of the 
University Registrar's certificate, and an authenticated statement of the 
boys' attendance at the school. 

XI. Schools which at present receive aid from the State cannot, 
unless they elect to renounce such aid, present pupils for examination 
under these Rules. But this provision is not in any way meant to affect 
the idlowanecs made by the State to soldiers' orphans. 

XII. Aid may also be granted under the above Rules to such 
private schools as are considered by the Educational Department to be 
under proper management. 

XIII. All schools receiving aid from the State under the above 
Rules w'ill be required to furnish all returns called for by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

XIV. It is to be clearly understood that grants cannot be claimed 
under the above Rules irrespective of the circumstances of the case 
and the limits of the sum at the disposal of Government. Should a 
grant be in any case refused, the reasons for refusal will be communi¬ 
cated to the applicants, and will.also be published in the Administration 
Report of the Educational Department-. 


Schedule A. 

Standards oj? Examination. 

For European and Eurasian Schools . 

I.—Standard— 

1 si head —Multiplication Tallies and Simple Addition. 

2nd „ — Beading, ou«y child’s book, and writing words of one syllable. 

11.— Standard— 

1 st toad. — Arithmetic, first four rules. 

2nd „ —Heading easy narrative. 

3rd „ —Writing, large hand. 

III.— Standard— 

}st head. — Arithmetic to Itule*of-Threc inclusive. ' 

2 ml „ — Writing, fair small hand. 

3rd „ — (<?.) Repetition of 100 lines of easy poetry. 

(h.) Heading as of a newspaper. 

Mh „ —Writing to dictation from the same. 
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• — •Standard— 

1st head. —Mathematics— 

(«.) Aritlnnetic to Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

(£.) Euclid to the 10th Proposition, 1st Book. 

(c.) Algebra up to Multiplication and Subtraction. 

2nd „ —English— 

feuding and explanation of easy English classics 
fr) ^^.ofclassical poetry, 300 linos. 

Dictation, including hand-writing, 
v«0 Grammar, rules of Syntax. 

** " ‘ » ».» Vernacular 

Written translation into English of easy sentences. 

V.—Standard— 

1st head. —Mathematics— 

(«.) Arithmetic complete with Mensuration. 

Dcdu <*“*- 


2 nd 


> \ Vi 7 wren simple 

W Alc S eb ™ to Simple Equations. 

—English— 

? ara P^ irasG English poetry. 

IrJ.l (iraminnii nnrl-1 


}; \ Vt 1 , poetry. 

(&.) Grammar and analysis of sentences. 
(C.J Composition on a given subject. 


" " '• *• “ lW “* «—lk or VmMu 

Written toto.U» to. totfto f„„ ^ ^ ^ 

* a.—S tandard— 

Matriculation in the University of Bombay. 


more than twftL! h ° 3r ‘'' 4 "‘' nUcl Ctb 3taada «ls pupils may bo allowed to pass twice, but uct 


T For -Anglo- Vernacular Softools. 

I.—Standard— 

lit head. —Arithmetic—Four simple rules. 

2nd „ — English— 

‘ 2 :! 


(h.) Spoiling, easy words* 
(*•) Writing, large hand.* 


3 t’d „ —Vernacular, 

{?•) Ending 3rd book, with explanation. 
(o.) W riting easy words. 


H.—Standard- 

l.tf head. Arithmetic Reduction and four Compound Rules.- 
2nd „ — English— 

i a A "?*explaining 8rd book. 

V J ‘) Writing half text. 

}'■{ C^romnr.-Parts of speech. 

W * nUen trau * bti °" English of easy sentences. 
— Vernacular. 


3rd 


( (l] tfel"? Uh ,K1< ' 1 ‘' " Uh 1K l >1; ‘t»alion. 


(£; Writing. 

(".) Grtimnnu-, DcclcnjioM and Conjugations-, 





\ s t head. —Arithmetic—To Simple Proportion and Interest inclusive. 

2nd iy —English— 

(«. Reading 4tli hook, with viva voce explanation in English or 
Vernacular. 

( b .) Parsing easy sentences, 

(t».) Writing, fair small hand. 

3 rd „ —Vernacular— 
i 

(a.) Reading senior school hooks, with explanation. 

(A) Writing easy sentences to dictation. 

(c.) Easy parsing. 

(</.) Written translation into English from any ordinary school book. 


IV.— Standard— 


1*1 head.— Mathematics— 

(a.) Arithmetic up to Compound Proportion and Vulgar aud Decimal 
Fractions. 

(A) Euclid. To the end of the 10th Proposition, 1st Book. 

(<\) Algebra, Multiplication and Subtraction. 

2nd „ . —English— 

(,?.) Reading senior school books, with explanation. 

(A) Dictation, including hand-writing. • 

(c.) Grammar, common rules of Syntax. 

3 rd u —Vernacular— 

(a.) Translation from English into Vernacular; or vice versa , of any 
senior school book. 

(A) Writing to dictation from the sumo. 

(t\) Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

V.—Standard— 

1st head. —Mathematics— 

(a.) Arithmetic, complete. 

(4.) Euclid, 1st Book, with Simple^Deilucliong. 

(c.) Algebra, to Simple Equations. 

2nd „ —English— 

(a.) Read big and explanation of the simple English classics. 

Cb.') Paraphrase. 

{c.) Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

3 rd „ —Vernacular— 

(o.) Tran slat ion from English into Vern;^iil;u\ or vice versd . 

{t>f) Puruplmuic* of Vernacular poetry taken from ordinary s<^>ol books, 
(c. ) m Vermicular grammar and idioms. 

, 

VT.—Standard.— Matriculation— 

It b .~~The examination under the IVth und Vth standard* will be conducted In English, * 

For Vernacular Schools . ^ • 

J.—Standard— 

Id head.— Arithmetic, Addition and the Multiplication Tables, 

. 2nd ,, * Writing syllable. 

• r Zi i V Beading 1st and 2nd books, 
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W head. —Arithmetic, four simple rules. 
2nd ,, — 


Writing, simple words. 

Heading and explanation of 3rd book. 


(a.) 

<*•)• 

HI.—Standard— 

U7 head .—Arithmetic up to Hule-of-Tlircc. 

2nd „ —Writ ing to dictation from a senior school book. 
3rd „ —Heading and explanation of 4th book. 

IV.—Standard— 

head. —Arithmetic, complete. 

2nd „ —Vernacular writing from dictation. 

3rd „ — 




(a.) Reading current Vernacular literature, including newspapers 
(6.) 1 nraphrasing V ornacular poetry taken from ordinary school books. 

(a.) Vernacular grammar. 

ScWi^ W U, 1 0 b0 w“ d "' ‘ttSS? •■ g Zd "jSSSS^ nnd 

throughout the Rules and Schedules for Vcrmeular ^SS^JfLASSr • J " tu * u#30 ma - v •>« 


Schedule B. 

Grants to poms passed vndkr the several standards. 

lor European and Eurasian Schools. 

let head. 2nd head. 3rd head. 1th head. Total. 


The total grants 
obtainable under this Ul 
Schedule arc grcatlv III 
m excess of the* ,v 
nm mints under the 
old Schedule, 


1.—Standard 

Hs. Hs. 

5 5 

II. 

5 5 

HI. „ 

10 5 

iv. 

20 }5 

Vl’ ” 

... 30 30 

VI. 

... (Matriculation) 


Its. 

0 

5 

5 

15 

30 


Hs. 

0 

0 

r> 

o 

o 


Ks. 

10 

15 


iu moilim to the above, in the rase of girls, Hs. 5 under the II, 
‘ ft 10 under the IIL standard, may be awarded for good plum needle-work. 

Fbr Anglo-Vernacular Schools, 


50 
90 
150 

standard, and 


I ho 


1st head. 

2nd head. 

3rd bend. 

Total. 

Its. 

Hs. 

H«. 

fj«. 

\ 2 

2 

2 

6 

3 

3 

3 

9 

4 

4 

4 

12 

7 

7 

7 

21 

10 

10 

10 

30 

... 

... 

... 

100 \ 

on the average 

attendance 

of pupils 

during 


The total grants f I.—Standard 
obtainable under this j II. 

Schedule arc groufcly ] III. 

111 excess of the] IV. 
amounts under the | V. 
old Schedule. ^Vr. 

With capitation allowance of Hs. 
year. 

For Vernacular Schools. ' / 

l«t head. 2nd head. 3rd head. l<h he.i.l. 
»*• K«. • «». Its. 

■ ... 0 0 0 0 
•110 0 
..11 l 0 

1 1 1 ■ 1 

& Amur 


the 


I.—Standard. 

ii... ... ... 

Vv 

With capitation allowance ofr 
vrnr. 


Total. 

H«. 

1 

2 

9 

4 


on tbo average m l» ndancr of j»nj !», dnrn.^. 


A*, fl —No capitation alJowani.a will be Runted to inv.ftt* • » - tr»..n, .» ■ „ i 

r-i will m v IimoI b*, OiiUUol tn capitath'U »U«. x -i . lUi 4 ,/.»,.y ulni u !,.. V./. 

pupils up to Uw 3rd Anrflo.vWiuttu kUnLid f h 


unrtn )iv X’lt. 

1 xxbiU; . i ,>oo rp'l 


SI 
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Form I. 


For Schools under recognized management. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0 . 

Locality. 

. 

Description of 
School. 

Persons responsi¬ 
ble for ita man¬ 
agement. 

Average annual ex¬ 
penditure on se¬ 
cular education. 

Probable number of pupil* 
that will 1)0 presented for 
examinaton under each 
standard at the Inspection 
or Matriculation Examin¬ 
ation during tho year for 
which a grant is requested. 

Remarks. 

# 

**; 

0 






Form II. 

For Private Schools. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

c. 

C. 

7. 

8. 

Locality. 

Descrip¬ 

Date of 

Names, ages, 
and place* of 

!Total amount 

Probable number of pupils 

Names, and 


tion of 

estab¬ 

of fees an¬ 

that will be presented for 

places of ab ide, 

t.4 


School. 

lish¬ 

education of 

nually re¬ 

examination under each 

do., of parties 

W 


ment. 

the Master 

ceived for 

standard at the Inspection 

to whom refer¬ 

% 



nml Actant 

instruction. 

or Matriculation Examin¬ 

ence may be 

54 




Masters. 


ation during tho year for 
which a grant is requested. 

made. 


i • 

jkt --- 





f 

r> 
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GRANT-IN-AID ROLES TOR OUDR 

(Pawed, in November 1864.,/ 

T, The local Government, at its discretion and upon such con¬ 
dition ns may seem fit in each case (reference being had to the require¬ 
ments of each district as compared with others, and to the fit mis at 
the disposal of Government), will grant aid in money, books, or othcr- 
■Nj.-v ('o any school under adequate 16c&i management, in which a 
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goor’l secular education is given through the medium either of English 
or the Vernacular tongue. The erection, enlargement, and repairs of 
school-houses are included among the objects for which aid- may be 
given. Whenever a building grant is asked for, it must be borne in 
mind that a plan and estimate of the building, and the number for 
whose accommodation it is required, should accompany the application. 

II. In the event of any building towards the erection, purchase, 
enlargement or repair of which a grant may have been made by 
Government being subsequently devoted to any other than educational 
purposes, the Government shall have the option of purchasing the 
building at a valuation to be determined by arbitrators, credit being 

g iven for the amount of the grant which may have been made by 
loverument. 

. HI- 1° respect of any such school for which application for aid 
is made, full information must be-supplied on the following points 

Firstly .—The pecuniary resources, permaneift and temporary, 
on which the school will depend for support. 

Secondly .—The proposed monthly expenditure in detail. 

Thirdly .—The average number of pupils to be instructed. 

Fourthly .—The persons responsible for the management. 

Fifthly .—'The languages and subjects included in the course 
of instruction. 

Sixthly .—The number and salaries of Masters and Mistresses. 

Seventhly .—The nature and amount of aid sought. 

Eighthly .—The existence of other schools receiving aid within 
a distance of six miles. 

\ 

IV. Any school to which' aid is given, together with all its 
accounts, books and other records shall be at all times open t,» 
inspection and examination by any officer appointed by the local 
Government for the purpose. 

V. Girls’ Schools will receive liberal encouragement on tho 
alcove principles; but the inspection of the schools by Uovcnum nt 
Officers will not, as a rule, be enforced. 

VI. Tho Government will not interfere with the actual man¬ 
agement ol a school thus aided; but will seek, upon the frequent 
reports ot its Inspectors, to judge from results whether a good secular 
education is practically imparted or net, and it will withdraw its aid 
train any school which may be for any considerable period uiffiiVof- 
ably reported upon m this respect. . 
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VII. Iu giving grants-in-aid the following principle's will be 
observed:— 

(a) . —The Government always endeavour so to give its aid that 
the effect shall not he the substitution of public for private 
expenditure, but the increase and improvement of education. 

(b) . —Grants will be given to those schools only, with the 
exception of Normal Schools and Girls’ Schools, at which 
some fee is required from at least two-thirds of the scholars. 

(c) . —The Government grant will not in any case exceed the 
expenditure defrayed by contributions from private persons 
and bodies. 

VIII. —It is to be distinctly understood that grants-in-ftid will 
be awarded only on the principle of perfect religious neutrality, and 
that no preference will be given to any school on the ground that 
any particular religious doctrines are taught or not taught therein. 

IX. The Inspectors shall not make any enquiry, iu the course 
of them periodical inspection, into the religious doctrines which may 
be taught at the schools, but will understand that their duty is strictly 
confined to matters concerning the secular purposes of the school. 




GRANT-IN-AID RULES FOR THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

(Passed in March 1SC5J 

Part A. —Rules applicable lo Schools for General Education. 

I. The local Government, at its discretion and upon such con¬ 
ditions as may ^ecm fit in each case (reference being had to the require¬ 
ments of each district as compared with others, aud to the funds at the 
disp'wal of Government), will grant aid in money, hooks, or otherwise, 
to any school in which a good secular education is given through 
the medium, either of Englh.li or the Vernacular tongue, to males or 
females, or both, and which is under adequate local management. 

11. In respect of any such school for which application for aid 
made, full information must, be supplied on the following points :— 

Utl //.—The pecuniary resources, permanent ami temporary, on 
which the school will depend for support. 

2 ndly .—The proposed average annual expenditure on the school. 

3 rdly ,—The estimated average number of pupils that will 
receive instruction, the ages of the pupils, and the average 
duration of their attendance at the school, 
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Mldy .—The persons responsible for the management and per¬ 
manence of the school, and the time for which they will 
continue to be responsible. 

b (ftty .—The nature anil course of instruction that will be 
imparted. 

Qtfily. —The number, names, and salaries of Masters and Mis¬ 
tresses, and subjects taught by each. (In the case of schools 
whoso establishment is contingent upon the reception of a 
grant-in-aid, this information will be furnished so soon as 
the school is opened.) 

7 ihly .—The books to be used in the several classes of the 
school. 

8 thly. —The nature and amount of aid sought, and the purpose 
to which it is to be applied. 

III. Any school to which aid may be given shall be at all times 
open to inspection and examination, together with all its current 
account and lists of establishment and scholars, by any officer ap¬ 
pointed by the local Administration for the purpose. Such inspection 
ami examination shall have no reference to religious instruction, but 
only to secular education. 

TV. J he Government will not, in any manner, interfere with the 
actual management of a school thus aided; but will seek, upon tho 
frequent reports of its Inspectors, to judge from results, whether a 
good secular education is practically imparted or not; and it will 
withdraw its aid from toy. school which may be for any considerable 
period unfavorably reported upon in this respect. 

V. In giving grants-in-aid, the Government will observe the 
following general principles: (Vanls-in-aid will be given to those 
schools only (with the exception of Normal and Female Schools) at 
which some fee, however small, is required from the scholars: and 
wherever it is possible to do so, they will bo appropriated to sped tic 
objects, according to the peculiar wants of each school and district. 

VI. No grant will, in any case, exceed in amount tho sum 
expended on the instruction from private sources, and the Govern- 
ment will always endeavor so to give its aid that the effect shall not 
bo the substitution of public for private expenditure, but the increase 
aud improvement of education. 

^ IT. It is to bo distinctly understood flint grants-in-aid will be 
awarded only on the principle of perfect religious neutrality, mid that 
no preference will Tie given to any school on tin ground that any 
particular religions doctrines Arc taught pi not taught therein, 


; 


YIII. Wlien the inhabitants of any town desire to establish a 
department in connection with any Ziilah or Town School, for in¬ 
struction in any science or language not included in the curriculum of 
study, and subscribe a certain suflicient sum for the establishment of 
such a department, then a grant not exceeding the sum expended from 
the above-mentioned source may be bestowed. 

IX. One of the objects contemplated in Rule V. is the erection 
by private persons of suitable school-houses. With regard to the ap¬ 
plication for a building grant, the following Rules are to lie observed 

I. —The Inspector of Schools must declare that he believes that 

there is a necessity for a school building in the locality 
proposed. 

II. A plan' and estimate of the building must be approved of 
by the Inspecting Authority and the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

nr.—The site must also meet the approval of the Inspector. 

IV. —The amount contributed by the Government shall not 
exceed, nor in some cases equal, the amount contributed 
from private sources. 

V. —In the event of any building towards the erection, purchase, 
enlargement, or repair of which a grant may have been made 

, by Government being subsequently diverted to any other 
than educational purposes, the Government shall have the 
option of purchasing the building at a valuation to be deter¬ 
mined by arbitrators, credit being given for the amount 
of the grant which may have been made by Government. 

































PaIit B .—Rules for Training Colleges . 

Dh wf I. !?p°n a grant-in-aid for a Training College can be given, the 
lJuectoi oi 1 ublic Instruction must determine that such an institution 
is necessary for the district in which it is proposed to be established. 

II. A Normal School shall include— 

lsllg ,—A school lor training adults. 

2ndl//. A practising department in which Masters under train¬ 
ing may learn to exercise their profession. 

n\- IR c*d ?r m r sbaU n . iade to a Normal School, unless the 
ment, t and f sta , ff llC Instructloa 13 satisfied with the premises, manage- 

IV. To every adult of more than IS years and of good moral 
chaiactei, who shall sign a declaration that he iutends bond tide to adopt 

i r 0f i a ? cho '°} Master ’ and that he will submit 

to the discipline of the school, and also shall pass an examination 

prescribed by the department, the sum of Rs. -t per mensenJLl 
be paid. Ibis grant will continue for one year only; and dmuld 
the School Master infringe any of the conditions of hi declaration 
he will be required to re-pay to the State all the money that lie 
has received together with 1 Rupee a month during the time ho 

Ut ! ' g ** A ^ ‘° Ulis Clt ' CCt wUI >*> 

not ..lid “tj ,vai 

Norm d th ® n end °, f tbe year a,i . tbe stipendiary pupils of tho 

l r W1 - umhl 'K? an examination in the theory and prac- 

m cerWn subj ' ot5 to *» i’ rosail «> %• ti« 

Ks 50; and for each of those who pass tho test JSu 
Village School Masters, Rs. 25 shall be paid. 1cd lor 

\ I11. Ihc Normal School Masters shall receive no payment for 
uiy man who has been less than one year under instruction, and u ho 
bhall not have attended school for at least 200 days. 

the J^ n , QT ^' iu f d 1,6 &«* to tho Poetising school in 
nous schooR UU10r ' Und ° n 10 Wime System ' °* t0 V «Wular indige- 

V 1 'F° enftb J e Nonnal Scliool Masters to procure the m 
school furniture and educational apparatus, an advance ,.r?., ! 
the Outlay on these nml< nnls will be made Tlic 
adjusted at the end of one year. ' < 
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XT. At Normal Schools where English is taught, and men are 
prepared for Zillah Schools, double the rates prescribed in Rule VII. 
shall be paid on the students under training passing the necessary 
examination. 

XII. The State will, in every case, contribute one-half of the 
expense incurred on the erection of a Training College, after an 
approved pattern, — the building so erected being regarded as subject 
to the conditions specified in Section 5 of IX, of the Rules (A.) 
applicable to Schools for General Education. 

XIII. Double the rates contained in paragraph 7 will be paid 
tor trained School Mistresses. Their subsistence allowance, whilst 
under instruction, will be the same as that allowed for men. 


P-AiiT C. —Rules for indigenous Schools. 


I. To money provided locally for school buildings, furniture, 
&c., Government will add an equal sum— 

(1) .—Provided that building sites be approved of by the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

(2) .—Provided that the house be made over to Government, 
when the object for which the grant was made ceases to exist. 

* II. For each boy who passes an examination, according to the 
1st or lowest standard, as noted at the end of these Rules, the 
Teachers shall receive payment at the rate of one anna per mensem— 


(1).—Provided that'the pupil is not more than 10 years 


of age. 


III. For each boy who passes an examination according to the 
2nd standard, the Teacher shall receive payment at the rate of two 
annas per mensem— 


(1).—Provided that the pupil is not more than 12 year's 


of age. 


TV. For each boy who passes tho examination prescribed by 
the 3rd standard, the Teacher shall receive payment at the rate of 
three annus per mensem. 

V. For orwh hoy who parses the examination prescribed in tho 
ith or highest standard, the Teacher will receive payment at the rate 
of four anna s per mensem. 

VI. No Teacher will receive payment for any boy who shall not 
have, attended his school for a period of six months prior to the 
examination, and payment will be made for the period the boy may 
have been in the sonool. 

VIr The same scale of payment will not l«> made for any buy 
For more than two successive years. 


/ 
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V III. ]f a boy fails to pass all Subjects of the accompanying 
tests, no allowance will be paid to the School Master for the pupil 
so tailing. 1 1 

IX. The Teacher shall keep a register of admittance according 
to proscribed form. 

* 

X. At the recommendation of the Examiner, a portion of the 
total payment, and not exceeding one-fourth, will be given to the 
Teacher in the shape of maps and books, 

XI. On the first examination, after the promulgation of these 
H ides, payment will be made for the previous twelve months: but future 
payments will be calculated from the date of the former examination. 
Such examinations will be annual. 

XII. No Master shall receive payment for more than 50 pupils, 
unless he keeps an Assistant or Pupil Teacher for every 25 bovs 
above 50. 

XIII. In the case of Girls’ Schools, the payments mentioned in 
Rules II., Ill, IV. and V. will be doubled. 


•/ 
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ut: .$■•*«/ c: rr ’“.v■; n - '»« - •' prescribed for the examination of Scholars in indigenous S 'hools. 
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Standard I. 

Standard II. 

Standard 111. 

Standard IV. 

JUcding . 

Ka5y narrative 

h 

A paragraph from an elementary 
reading bwk used in a Govern¬ 
ment Village School. 4 

A few lines of prose or poetry from 
a rending book used in tlm 1st 
class of a Government Village 
SehooL 

A short ordinary paragraph in 
a newspaper or other modern 
narrative. 

W riling .-r. 

Copy in manuscript character, a 
line of print. 

A sentence slowly dictated once, by 
a few words at a time, from tlfo 
same book, but not from the para- 
‘graph read. 

A sentence, slowly dictated once, by 
a few words at a time, from a 
reading book used in the 1st class 
of a Government Village School. 

Letter. 

Arithmetic 

Form, on black board or slate from 
uictatiou. figures up :<> 100; name 
at sight figure up to 100; add 
and subtract figures up tu 100 
orally from examples on black 
board, and the Multiplication Tabic 
■ up to 12. 

A sum in any simple rule ns far as 
Short Division (inclusive). 

A sum in the four simple and com¬ 
pound rules as far as Division. 

A sum in Jlule-of*Three and 
in the four simple and com¬ 
pound rules. 


* 
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URAMT-1X-AID RULES l’OU BRITISH BURMAII. 


(Passed in August 1864.) 

The Grant-in-aid Rules for British Burma!) are the same as those 
for Bengal, with the modifications indicated in the following letter 
from the Chief Commissioner of British Bunn ah, dated the 2drd 
July 1S64— 


“ I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of extract from 
the Proceedings of the Government of India, in the Home Department, 
No. 585, dated the 22nd of May last, together with copies of the 
various Rules under which grants-in-aid are now made to schools. 


(6).—-'Granta will bo given to 
tho:e schools only (with the ex¬ 
ception of Normal Schools and 
Girls’ Schools) at which fees of 
reasonable amount arc required 
from the scholars/ 

(c).—‘For other schools, in 
which tho expenditure is more 
than JRs. 30 per mensem, the 
Government grant will not, as a 
rule, exceed two*thirds of the 
income guaranteed from local 
sources.* 


“2. With reference to education in 
British Burmah, I beg to' state that the 
revised Rides, recently promulgated in 
Bengal, appear to me to be well adapted 
to British Burmah with two exceptions. 
The exceptions arc the Rules noted in 
the margin. Tho reasons why I do not 
wish to include them in the Rules for 
grants-in-aid to schools in British Burmah 
are as follow:— 


“ 3. Hitherto grants-in-aid have been made exclusively to schools 
established and supported by Missionary Societies at the towns and 
stations. But it is now proposed to extend the grants-in-aid to Vil¬ 
lage Schools. Now it will not be easy to establish regular fees in such 
schools. The parents of the scholars will support the Master by pre¬ 
sents in kind; but, if foes are rigidly to be established, 1 fear tho use¬ 
fulness of the grants-in-aid would be very much restricted. 

“4. Further, I look forward to the time when the Buddhist 
monks, who instruct children in their monasteries as a part of thou 
duty, will accept books on Astronomy, European History, ami othci 
subjects i<> bt used as a recognized portion of the course of instructi >n 
in their monasteries. Sonic Buddhist priests who have been educated 
in our schools have told mo that they would have no objection to 
such a plan But fees from scholars in such eases could not lie export¬ 
ed, and no grant-iu-aid could properly be accepted on such condition.-. 
Tho children are instructed, as a matter of religious duty, accord inn- ( n 
the rules of the Buddhist monks when they take' their vows. They 
depend for their support on the voluntary alms of their flock. 

“5. Underthe circumstances, T beg to request that ilis Excellency 
tho Governor General in Council will bo pleased to allow mo to adapt 
the revised Rules for Bengal to British Burmah, with the. Modification* 
•Sixthly —The EBtarisa ■ f above mentioned. I may also add Unit t In¬ 
ter*, 1 &c. sixth hearling ot Rule 1.1 , a-, per ni.iigin, 

Will ha eith'-r to lu modified, oi to be applied in puctiee with 
reference to tin foregoing remarks. 1 


• MiNtsr* 
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RULES FOR THE GRANT OF AID TO SCHOOLS FOR EUROPEAN AND EURA¬ 
SIAN CHILDREN— COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE RULES CONTAIN¬ 
ED IN “LORD CANNING’S MINUTE OF OCTOBER I860.” 

Statement by the Bishop op Calcutta on the subject of Schools for 

European and Eurasian children in India (for circulation in the 

United Kingdom). 

Havens wood, Simla, 30/// July 1860. 

Considering' the interest which lues lately been shown in every 
subject connected with India, and the general acknowledgment that 
Englishmen have no more pressing national duty than to promote the good 
of a people providentially committed to their trust, no apology is neces¬ 
sary for bringing to their notice one of the greatest wants of this country, 
especially as it is one which, from its simplicity, is very likely to be over¬ 
looked among enterprises of wider and more exciting importance. 

Whatever may be our hopes of benefiting the Natives of India by 
direct missionary efforts, by education, by good government, and by 
contact with European thought, it is quite certain that the conduct 
and character of the Christiana settled among them must have the 
most direct influence on their estimate of Christianity and Western 
civilization. If a generation calling itself Christian, and descended wholly 
or partly from European parents, grow up in ignorance and evil habit.-, 
the effect on the Heathen and Mahomedun population will be most 
disastrous. 

But besides this obvious evil, it i- nothing less than a national -in 
to neglect a class who are our fellow Christians and fellow subjects,’ whose 
presence in India is duo entirely to our occupation of the country, but 
who, unless real effort are made for their good, are in great moral and 
spiritual danger. , 

The class to which l refer consists of a large number of persons of 
European or mixed descent, some employed by Government in the 
uncovenauted service, others seeking a livelihood from some of the sources 
of profit which ure now opening in the country, for whose children there 
me no adequate on.m - of education; when these children are Of wholly 
.European origin, i hey could not be piopcrly reared in the plains cm n 
though cflii ieni schools existed there | wlicn % lhey are Eurasians. they 
would at least be much benefited m many w.»j* l.\ removal t . the hill;.. 


As my evidence on this subject may be undervalued from my short 
residence in the country, I think it well, before I state what has been 
dune, or what we are desirous to do for the education of such children, 
to cite the testimony of men of experience who have addressed either to 
myself or to my . Chaplain letters in answer to a circular which I lately 
issued on the subject. The following are extracts from these letters, all 
written by persons who have lived long in India, who are holding 
important situations under Government, and arc well acquainted with the 
circumstances and wants of the class in question :— 

I. From the Commissioner of a Division in (Jie North-Western Prov - 
ince ^—The question is, indeed, one of vital importance, and those 
who are thrown among the class of writers, and see boys and girls grow¬ 
ing up among Native servants, in most cases picking up a very imperfect 
acquaintance with the English language but too well instructed in things 
which it would be better if they never knew, have long felt the urgent 
necessity of providing them with schools. The great obstacle to the 
success of any local scheme in India is the absence of permanent residents, 
and therefore the want of a permanent foundation ; we seldom have the 
Lame society for many months together. Those who are in a position to 
a (ford the largest pecuniary aid are generally approaching their period of 
retirement from the service, and the customary changes of appointment 
or promotion are perpetually breaking up the society in Indian stations. 
For this reason, 1 think that the comprehensive scheme proposed by the 
Bishop will meet with general support. The class of people who require 
mo t looking after are writers who receive on an average from Rs. 
100 to loO per mensem. It h a very numerous body, and where there are 
several children, the cost of necessaries under the most economical 
management will leave a very small margin for education, and on the 
other hand it is a great object to remove them from intercourse with 
Natives, which is attained by the proposal to place the school in the 
Himalayas. 

II. From a Member of (he Sadder Board .—There are immense hin¬ 
drances in the way of establishing an efficient and permanent school. 
Society is so flitting, and the resources and income of u school are so un¬ 
certain that unless it be taken in hand by some permanent body, and has a 
main, spring of existence beyond a local committee, it is vain to hope for 
the establishment of an efficient institution—meanwhile the young are 
‘ ‘perishing for lack of knowledge . }> The Christian reader's scheme, 
originated by your Lordship when you were at Allahabad, promises to be 
u *Tul fur \ Siting and instructing the lower classes and the Europeans, &c., 
attached to the Railway at Kuebpoorvva ; but there is no school for their 
children, and, until such is available, we cannot but expect the rising 
generation to grow up careless, ignorant, and unchristian. 

III. From a Commissioner. —It will give me very great pleasure to 
carry out to the best of ray ability your Lordship's wishes, and I trust 
I hat the result of my enquiries may be, in some degree, equal to the 
importance of the object iu view. At present, for want of some imjfcitu- 



lion of the kind contemplated, many of the sons of our nneovenantcJ 
officers are educated by Jesuits, not because the parents are hostile to our 
Church, but from absolute dearth of schools conducted ou Church 
principles at a moderate cost. Your Lordship will probably find it neces¬ 
sary to have two schools, one accessible to the residents of the Cis and 
Trans-Sutlej, and the other for the North-Western Provinces; and in 
each school it will perhaps be advisable to have a higher and lower 
departments, under one Principal, but at a different fate of yearly 
payment. 

IV. From the Principal of a Government College. —I am extremely 
happy to hear of the movement which the Bishop is making- to establish 
good schools for the children of European parents. That the want is a 
real one is apparent to all who have had much opportunity of being 
acquainted with hoys brought up in this country. I confidently hope 
nnd believe that His Lordship’s efforts will he largely responded to. 
Certainly few objects can be more worthy of the support of all Christian 
residents in India and well-wishers of the country. "Whilst so many 
direct efforts are made for Christianizing and improving the people 
around us, it is too often forgotten how enormously important, with refer¬ 
ence to this work, is the indirect or unconscious influence of the resident 
Christian population, more powerful perhaps, or rather certainly, one way 
or other, than all the missionary labors in the country; and thus, for 
the sake of those around us, ns well as for our own, whilst we urgently 
need for the present generation a large increase to the spiritual agency 
at work among the adult Christian residents, both the present and 
succeeding generations, Christian and Heathen, will, under the blessing of 
God, reap the benefit of such schools as Ilis Lordship has proposed. 

V. From a Chaplain in the Punjab. —I return the Bishop’s papers, 
and am sorry that but tew have put down their names as able and willing 
to send their children to school. But this is not a proof of any indif¬ 
ference to the subject, for the want is so universally felt that few who could 
at all afford it would refuse to avail themselves of such an opportunity 
for the education of their hoys. Several have withhold their names from 
the idea that it is a prospect too remote to he of much interest to them 
personally; but there is every thing to encourage the Bishop in the good 
work, and many in this station would resort to such a school if once 
established. 

VI. From a Deputy Commissioner. —Knowing that such a school 
is tb« crying want of Indio, ns far as the clerks and that class of 
society are concerned, 1 warmly second the Bishop’s project myself, 
and hope that he may he ablo to establish a good school in the hills, 
to the support of which 1 shall gladly contribute. There are several 
clinks here with families; their children are growing, up; they can 
never hope to semi them to England ; ami 1 do not know to what school 
they can send them in India. Tiny would be glad enough to send 
tlum it' a good and cheap bcIvooI were established, but men of this 
dots are unable to assist in carrying out , such a project 
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the rates of schooling, Us. 10. per mensem should he the lowest, and 


Rs. 30 per mensem the highest. 

YII. From a Judge. —Does the Bishop fully appreciate the slender 
means of the public on whose behalf he proposes, the school ? He must 
have an endowment, providing for a certain number of poor scholars 
annually ; and I think that 10 per cent, of iucome is all that can be 
expected from a clerk for the education of one child, 15 per conk for two, 
and 20 per cent, for three. The average income of people sending their 
children to such a school as is required in India would be under Its, 200 


a month. 


VIII. From a Commissioner. —As the seat of Government, Allaha¬ 
bad has drawn to itself the miscellaneous homeless Christian population 
whom the rebellion rendered dependent on the Government, or on 
charity ; among these are widows and orphans of mixed blood who, in 
many cases, speak Ilindoostance only,—a large and much neglected 
class. There are persons so ignorant of the first principles of Christiani¬ 
ty (though nominally Christians) as to be utterly unable to teach their 
children. There are no schools for them ; no one has time to do more 
than relieve their temporal wants, and the consequence is that many 
lapse into Mahomedanism, or lead lives which shock the professors of 
any religious belief. We are utterly helpless as to dealing with this 
evil; many cases have come under my notice in consequence of applica¬ 
tions for pensions when husbands and fathers were killed duriug the 
i whole families of children, unableto speak a word of 
English, and utterly uninstructed, .growing up in the city among 
Mahomedaus and idolaters, are learning all that is bad. The probable 
future of the girls especially is-painful to contemplate. 


TX. From the Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab .—The 
object should be to found schools in the Himalayas for the children of 
European and Eurasian residents in India of the poorer classes. If 
for Rh. 10 or Rs. 15 a month a child could he boarded, clothed, 
and really well educated at a good school in the hills, where be 
would live in a healthy instead of a debilitating climate, and 
would at all times associate with boys ol bis own class instead 
of running wild among Natives of the lowest order, where he 
would l»e brought up in a healthy moral atmosphere, and freed from 
the many pernicious influences which would be acting on his youth¬ 
ful mind elsewhere, I cannot imagine that there would be any lack of 
candidates for admission. In founding such a school we could not do 
1,! iui than take that admirable institution the Lawrence Asylum at 
Sunawur for our model. It provides for the care and education of 500 
children of soldiers, and what is now- wanted is just such another asylum 
fig- the children of the poorer non-military clat-ses. And by means of 
Government aid and private liberality, I should hope that the cost to the 
parents of each child at such an iusiitutiou might be reduced to sums 
varying from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 a month, according to civcumstaueos. 
The prime object must be to raise by private donations nud subscrip- 
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100 tillcWn f lte ut 4 W bmld I nffs ca P abIe of accommodating say 
mn V A l ®?, f °r with that number the experiment can be fairly 

“warrant 'K "'r ft™ ^ h ° W far the succcss attending 

v - '; r n S / urt . ber , extension. Considering that the object in 

in ( fin* :. nce - v 10 aid the hard-working classes of Government servants 
m edueatmg then- families and indirectly to raise up a most efficient 
y.el candidates lor subordinate Government employ, it is pretty 
cer am that Government aid will not be withheld; mid if the Mature 
ot the sch° o1 be once clearly defined, and the really useful and benevolent 
“ ° f lts / r 5’ moters J> e on 'y properly understood, there seems every 

likera! sup! ” rt “■« relish 

To these testimonies I may add an extract from the Report of the 
Select Committee on European Settlement and Colonisation in India 
oidered by the House of Commons to be printed, 9th August, 1859 ’ 

lamented been suggested that asylums, like those founded by the 
lamented Sir Henry Lawrence might lie advantageously formed on the 
i 'here in a climate like that of our own country, children might 
with a special view to the practical improvement of Inffo 
and to the acquisition of a knowledge of the people and the country’ 
Mechanics and practical agriculturists arc much wanted in India The 
planters state that young men acquainted with the Native languages 
are much required for their establishments. Thus educated, thev^mi-ht 
a to be employed for extending the commerce and manufactures of Great 
Britain and Europe in the East.-’-' 

but tbow extracls ar .® 1 uot f ^ going more or less into detail, 

but they are a very small number of the expressions of sympathy 

and premise of co-operation which I have received, either in“ wiitini? 
oi couyersation, from persons whose judgment is of the greatest valuf 

nr V Ti e ?2 fr0 ? tbe letters of Govei 'nment officers in the Punjab 
or Aorth-Mcstj for although I have been strongly urged to tn^to 

iifolw? SCh T °S for , Bon f al at Darjeeling, yet, as there arc good schools 
‘ loutte, I thought that this object, however desirable mio-ht K 
ar" ea ‘S‘ he . m ""* <,tthe Provinces wore i D 

supplied. The extracts prove three points iu particular_m that^hn 

want of education is most real and rearing; (1) that it Kt 
eupphed by the munificence of those who care for India; and (8) \hat 
there,* abundance of secular employment open for well educated persons 

in the C Si n s 1 and t "? “’f- b °P e , that 8ome trained ™ a goocfschool 
Bishops Cnl’l, d t . ran f sfe . rred m ® ar, y, manhood to the foundation of 

as school Jiff®' m, 7 bta in . <he,r turn « % God>s blessing, become useful 
school masters and as ministers of the Anglo-Indian Church. 

. . The want, to the reality of which such ample 
vas hrst brought to my notice before l arrived 
letteis from some ot my Clergy, [t appeared that i 

Pumab °tr rl tl!f 57 Jvt tbo ^ ! lf ,oia! ComnUHsioncr of the 

-runjah, ior the establishment of a school at Lahore and -iciv.. «♦*.. 

'Uie -'cmg taken for this object, when the mutiny broke out, and the 
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__ was necessarily suspended ; ilie very small amount of subscrip¬ 
tions actually collected for this school was subsequently handed over to 
me for a school in the hills. 

Before the day of general thanksgiving for the suppression of the mu¬ 
tinies, July 23rd, 1S59, I issued a pastoral letter to the Clergy of the 
Diocese, proposing that a collection should he made in all English congre¬ 
gations on that day for the foundation of a public school at some station in 
the Himalayas, as a thank-offering to Almighty God and permanent 
memorial of the great deliverance then commemorated. Accordingly 
a general collection was made, amounting to a total of lis. 35,000, 
including a munificent donation of Rs. 10,000 from His Excellency 
the Viceroy, who has kindly expressed to me his warm interest in the 
scheme, to the collection at the Cathedral Calcutta. This money lias 
been invested in per cent. Government Securities in the name 
of the Bishop and Archdeacon of Calcutta for the time being, aud 
is called the Indian Public Schools Fund . At the same time a great 
number of letters were sent to me, promising support and donations 
as soon as a definite scheme should be drawn up and placed before the 
public. As soon, therefore, as the site of the school is fixed, I hope 
to 6end out another appeal for subscriptions in India. 




When I arrived at Simla, after the incessant occupations of my 
visitation tour in the North-West and the Punjab, I at once turned my 
attention to the subject, and issued another circular to the Civil Author¬ 
ities of these provinces, requesting information as to the rate of payment 
for schooling which could generally be expected irorn. persons for whose 
benefit the scheme was intended, and a number of papers were kindly 
circulated in the different stations by the Magistrates and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners among the clerks and other resi¬ 
dents. A few of these have put down their 
names as able to afford sums which would 
nearly defray the cost of a boy*s board and 
education.* But the rates of payment gen¬ 
erally mentioned are 15, 12, 10, or even G 
Rupees per mensem, and a large number have 
declined entering their names at all, either 
from attaching little value to the systematic education of their children, 
or from inability to pledge themselves on the subject. 

From the facts and suggestions now collected, I think that iho 
course of action which ought to be pursued, in hopes of gradually 
remedying the great and crying evil with which we have to deal, is 
tolerably plain— 


* From such information aa I 
can collect, a boy's board and 
education at Simla or Mnssoorio 
in a school of GO boys would 
eoa»t from Jis. 30 to 35 per 
weiMw This would diminish 
na tlm number of boya Increase. 
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erected entirely by donations, and the institution, in accordance with 
my pastoral letter to the Clergy, will be directly connected with the 
thanksgiving day, and dedicated to God's service as a thank-offering for 
his mercy, by the erection of a chapel for the use of the scholars within 
the school precincts, in which the circumstances of its foundation will 
be recorded. The school should be placed under the direction of a 
small body of Governors, partly official and partly elected. Among 
the official Governors would be the Lieutenant Governor, the Bishop 
and Archdeacon of Calcutta, and the Commissioner of the division. 
Should the Punjab or North-West be separated Prom the Diocese of 
Calcutta, the Archdeacon would yield his seat among the Governors to 
the Bishop of the new See, the Bishop of Calcutta retaining his as 
Metropolitan of India. As soon as possible a Girls' department should 
be added to the institution, as is the case in the Lawrence Asylum at 
Sunawur, and the whole should be placed under tbc care of a clergyman 
of the Church of England as Principal. The education, of course, 
should be as comprehensive as possible, with due reference to the wants 
and circumstances of the class for whose benefit the school is especially 
designed, viz., the uncovenanted servants of Government receiving small 
salaries, and others who cannot send their children to Europe. 

Secondly , it will afterwards bo desirable to found day schools of a 
humbler kind for the children of Christian residents in the great cities in 
the plains, for it is evident from some of the extracts above quoted, espe¬ 
cially II and VIII, that a hill school would not do all that is imme¬ 
diately required for the lowest and poorest class of Eurasians. Local 
efforts are now making to establish such schools at two of the largest 
cities in the Punjab, and the wants of Lucknow would be amply supplied 
by the noble Martin i6re, if a Girls' department were added to the Boys' 
school there. But these schools could be maintained at a comparatively 
small cost, and probably a Diocesan. Education Society would suffice for 
the purpose, to give stability and encouragement to attempts made in the 
cities themselves. From these schools, by means of scholarships, promis¬ 
ing scholars could be drafted to tlic Central institution in the hills. 

Thirdly , it is hoped that hereafter other schools might be founded 
at bill stations at two extremities of our Empire; at Darjeeling probably 
and Murree, just as the Lawrence Asylums at Ootaoamund, Murree,\ 
and Mount Aboo arc the daughters of Sir Henry's parent foundation at 
Sunawur. , 

But the second and third parts of the scheme need not yet be sub¬ 
mitted to the public. At present our object is, witli tbc aid of the nucleus 
already contributed on the thanksgiving day, to found one school ns a 
beginning, to be at once a memorial of our great delivcvanee, and an 
earnest that by God's blessing we will try henceforth to train up in India 
children who shall be living- members of Christ’s Church, agd fitted to do 
their duty both to Him opd their country. 

It may no doubt bo said in England^ that European!? in India arc 
numerous enough and rich enough to found such an institution by their 


own unaided efforts; but it may be remembered that India is not a colo¬ 
ny, almost independent of the mother country, which English settlers 
make their permanent home, but a province of the British Empire, in 
which all Englishmen are as directly interested as those who are sent out 
for a time to administer the Government; that many in England owe as 
much to India personally, and are as closely connected with it as those who 
arc actually living and working there; that the wealthier classes in this 
country are exposed to most heavy expenses for the education of their 
own children in England; and that in these days of high prices, financial 
deficits, and new taxes, their means are not what they were; and that the 
class for whom the school is specially designed are unable to pay the 
whole cost of their children's education at it, much less to contribute to 
its endowment. While, therefore, the obligation which rests upon us in 
Indi^ to do our utmost to help them is not denied, and will not be evad¬ 
ed, it is not unreasonable to hope that as aid has always been forthcoming 
in England for other Indian objects, it will not be refused for this, 
certainly not among the least pressing or important. 

Donations for this object may be paid to 

Any person or religious society contributing £200 might, if he 
pleases, direct it to be invested for the foundation of a scholarship, 
reducing the school expenses by £10 per annum. A donation of £800 
would found one of £15 a year, and so on. Smaller donations may be 
made either to the building or to the endowment^fund, or to be given 
generally without specifying either, to be used for whichever object stands 
most in need of help, 

G. E. L, CALCUTTA. 


Minute by the Governor General } dated 29 th October 1860. 


I received the accompanying paper from the Bishop of Calcutta in 
„ August last. It has been sent by His Lord- 

ua^chiMron ftt UksEUIIb. slli P to England for circulation, and has 

probably reached the hands of the Secretary 
of State for India. Tt will be well that, without waiting for any 
reference from the Home Government, the Government of India should 
give its opinion of the Bishop's scheme; for, if action is to betaken 
upon it by the Government, the sooner this is declared the better. 


2. Of the want of some more extended and effectual means of 
education than at present exist for European and Eurasian children 
there can be no doubt. The necessity is shown in the extracts from 
letters quoted in the Bishop's statement, and it meets the eye of the 
traveller at almost every station, from Calcutta to Peshawar. More¬ 
over, it is a necessity which is rapidly growing stronger. Besides the 
.ordinary rate of increase in Eurasian births aud in the births of Euro¬ 
pean children in India (whatever that may be, for there are no means 



of ascertaining it accurately,) there is the fact that the influx of Euro¬ 
peans into India is gradually becoming larger; and that with the 
augmentation ol‘ our English Army and with the advancement of works 
of English enterprise, the births of English children, and of children of 
mixed marriages in India cannot fail to be enormously increased. 

3. If measures for educating these children are not promptly and 
vigorously encouraged and aided by the Government, we shall soon find 
ourselves embarrassed in all large towns and stations with a floating 
population of Indianized English, loosely brought up and exhibiting most 
of the worst qualities of both races; whilst the Eurasian population, 
already so numerous, that the means of education offered to it are quite 
inadequate, will increase more rapidly than ever. 

4. I can hardly imagine a more profitless, unmanageable commu¬ 
nity ^ than one so composed. It might be long before it would grow to 
be what could be called a class dangerous to the State; but a very few 

* years will make it, if neglected, a glaring reproach to the Government, 
and to the Faith which it will, however ignorant and vicious, nominally 
profess. On the other hand, if cared for betimes, it will become a source 
ol strength to British rule, and of usefulness to India. 

5. The Eurasian class have an especial claim upon us. The pre¬ 
sence ot a British Government has called them into being; they serve 
the Government in many respects more efficiently than the Natives cau 
as yet, serve it, and more chiefly and conveniently than Europeans can do 
so : and they are a class which, whilst it draws little or no support from 
its connection with England, is without that deep root in and hold of the 
soil of India from which our Native public servants, through their fami¬ 
lies and relatives, derive advantage. 

6. But the Government of India cannot undertake to provide 
education for either Europeans or Eurasians. It has other things to'do 
and it would not do that work well. 


7. The Missionaries cannot do it. Their task lies with those who 
are not Christians. 

8. To wait till private enterprise shall supply schools of the kind 
required will be to wait indefinitely. Tt is only in very exceptional 
instances that teachers of good character and training will bring their 
talents to so uncertain, and, in many respects, so discouraging a°ficld of 
labor; and meanwhile the evils of a dearth of education will be growing 
upon us. Moreover, no system sufficiently comprehensive and widely 
spread to meet our necessities cau rest on the isolated efforts of indivi¬ 
duals alone. 
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10. The scheme proposed by the Bishop of Calcutta in the accom¬ 
panying* paper is, so far as it goes, a thoroughly sound and practicabletone. 
I say so far as it goes, because it does not profess to supply the wants of 
those Christian children who are not of the Church of England, and 
because even as regards children who are of that Church, or whose parents 
are willing to accept for them the teaching of the Church of England, 
it will not, as I understand, put education within the reach of the poorer 
of them until those whose families are more at ease shall have been 
provided with it. 


11. His Lordship contemplates the establishment in the plains of 
schools of a humbler and cheaper class than those in the hills; but it 
is proposed that the former shall be day schools only, and that they 
shall be treated as a future and subsidiary step in the scheme. 

12. I am strongly of opinion that schools in the plains should be 
provided as soon, at least, as schools in the hills. The expense of # 
education at a hill school must, at the lowest, be beyond the means of a 
vast number of Eurasian families settled at the great provincial stations. 

The climate of the hills is not a necessity to Eurasian children; 
indeed it is held to be injurious to them, if at all weakly. A school uf 

a lower class than that proposed for the hills could, if placed at a well- 
chosen station in the plains, receive the day scholars of that station, 
and boarders from many other stations, on terms not to high for the 
earnings of their parents. I believe that the cost to boarders at such a 
school could be brought down to less than Rs. 10 a month. Such 
a school might receive European as well as Eurasian children ; for, 
although the advantage of a hilLclimate would be wanting, the children 
would not be worse off in this respect than at their homes, where they 
would remain if the alternative of sending them to a hill school should 
be too expensive; which, in the cases of some European parents, it cer¬ 
tainly would he. It would be an excellent measure to attach to such a 
school scholarships which should enable the boys obtaining them to 
continue their education at the higher class school in the hills. But in 
any case I should be sorry to see the humbler and cheaper schools in the 
plains postponed to those in the hills. The error into which (as will bo 
seen in the opinions quoted by the Bishop) we are most likely to fall is 
that of constructing a scheme above the reach of those whom it is most 
necessary to benefit; and this being sd, we ought not to begin to 
construct from the top only. 

' 18. The suggestion that mechanics, the industrial arts, the practi¬ 

cal horticulture and agriculture should be taught is very judicious. All 
of these may be taught in the climate of the hills, and much of them 
in that of the plains. Hitherto education has done little more for the 
Eurasians than to turn them into clerks and copying machines. 


14. I concur in the Bishop's opinion that the first schools should 
be established in the North-Western Province or the Funjab^and that 
the damns of Lower Bengal may be considered litter* ) 



15. As to the form and extent of the aid to be given by the 
Government of India, I recommend that it be as follows :— 

That to the sum collected from private subscriptions as a building 
and foundation fund an equal sum be added by the Government. 

That from the opening of each school it should receive a grant-in- 
aid to the fullest extout allowed by the rules. * 

That if the school- be built where ground is at the disposal of 
Government the ground be given. 

That tile head master of the school, if a Clergyman, be placed on 
the footing of a Government Chaplain in regard to pension.* 

16. Other unforeseen modes of aid may prove advisable; but these 
appear to me to be all that can be prescribed beforehand. 

17. In regard to the management of the schools, I have nothing 
O to add to the Bishop's proposal. If, as His Lordship suggests, certain 

Government officers be included, ex-officio, amongst the Governors, I 
should not wish to sec any further authority by the Government, as such, 
exercised in the management. Of course, as receiving a grant-in-aid, 
the schools would be subject to inspection by Government Officers of the 
Educational Department. 

18. I have said that the scheme does not profess to supply the 
wants of Christian children who are not of the Church of England. I 
did not mean to impute thereby any fault to the scheme. It is right and 
prudent that, in this ease, nothing more should be aimed at than to meet 
those wants. 


10. Recently, in the caso of the new Lawrence Asylum in the 
Neijgherries, the Government of India insisted, as a condition of its sup¬ 
port, that the rules should be such as should admit Roman Catholic and 
other Christian children as well as children of the Church of England. 
Rut that was the ?ase of a charitable institution, founded for the children 
of soldiers, who arc habituallyUaught in the same regimental schools 
without distinction of Church, and dedicated to the memory of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, from whose large and generous views, as shown in 
the constitution of the original Lawrence Asylum in the Himalayas, 
any departure would have been unpardonable. 


20. The schools now contemplated arc not charitable institutions ; 
they are designed for the use of a class, the families composing which 
can supply abundance of scholars of the Church of England, and which, 
lor the most part, would not willingly pay for the teaching of a school 
which was not essentially of that Clmrcn. I have no doubt that an 
attempt to accommodate such schools to the teaching of children of all 
Churches would lead to its failure. 
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21. But though the proposal of the Bishop goes to the full length 
which, in the circumstances described, as desirable; I am of opinion that 
the Government of India cannot with justice limit its support to these 
schools alone. The very large number of Eurasian Roman Catholics 
scattered through the Upper Provinces; and employed under the Govern¬ 
ment; and the not inconsiderable number of Presbyterians settled in 
the country have their claims upon this Government as well as the 
members of the Church of England. 


22. I recommend, therefore; that; besides grants-in-aid (which 
under certain rules may be claimed by any schools) assistance in the 
same form, and in the same proportion as have been proposed for the 
Church of England School, should be extended to any Roman Catholic 
or Presbyteriau School which, with the same view, may be founded in 
the hills; and to any school of a lower class connected with it which 
may be newly established in the plains. 

23. I have written of schools to be established in Bengal only, q 
because the Bishop's scheme applies only to Bengal and to the Himalayas. 

But if a scheme similar to that which His Lordship has proposed should 

'be originated in Madras or Bombay, I recommend that the Government 
take the same part in supporting aud executing it. I do not, however, 
think it advisable that such a scheme should emanate from the 
Government. 

CANNING. 


Despatch to the Secretary of Stale i No 24, dated 23 rd November 1860. 

In the 23rd paragraph of'the Bishop's Annual Report, which was 
transmitted to you with our letter in the Ecclesiastical Department, 
No. 8, dated the 2nd of August, allusion wasmade to a design entertained 
by llis Lordship of establishing a school in the hills for European and 
Eurasian boys, the children of clerks and others, whether employed in 
the service of Government or otherwise, and in the 10th paragraph of 
our reply, dated the 2nd idem (forwarded with the same letter), we 
intimated to His Lordship our cordial concurrence in the project. 

2. We have now the honor to transmit, for your consideration, the 
en4l6scd copy of a statement by the Bishop, submitting a scheme for the 
establishment of such a school either at Simla or Mussoorie, with 
the Minutes which we have recorded upon it. We trust that the views 
which are expressed in the Governor General's Minute as to the part 
t,j be taken by Government in promoting the genoral object which the 
Bishop has at heart will meet with your approval. 




Despatch from the Secretary of State , No. 3, dated 1 &th January 18G1. 

I have considered in Council your letter dated 3rd November 
(No. 24) 1860, on the subject of a design entertained by the Bishop 
of Calcutta for the establishment of a boarding school in the hills, and 
of day-schools at the several stations in the plains, for the children 
of Europeans and Eurasians of limited means, whether in the service 
of Government or otherwise. 

2. I entirely concur in the sentiments expressed by the Bishop 
and your Government, as to the great and increasing importance of some 
systematic measures being adopted for promoting the education of this 
class of children, and I agree with you that the pbject is one well deserv¬ 
ing the encouragement and assistance of Government. 

3. I entertain no doubt of the great advantage to be expected from 
the establishment of the proposed institution in the hills, in which the 
European and Eurasian children of the non-military classes will enj« y 
the benefits, which have already been extended to the children of soldiers 
of European origin in the Lawrence Asylums—and with the exception 
of the proposal as to the Head Master’s pension, I approve the manner 
in which you propose that the assistance of Government shall be afford¬ 
ed to the institution. If it is intended that the pension of the Head 
Master, “ on the footing of a Government Chaplain, ■” shall bo paid by 
Government, I cannot sanction the proposal, a similar recommendation 
regarding the Principal of the Lawrence Asylum having already been 
negatived, although that institution, unlike the proposed school, has 
been formally taken over as a Government institution. 

4. I concur in your remarks as to the inexpediency of delaying the 

formation of the proposed small station schools in the-plains; and the 
suggested establishment of a central school in the plains, of a lower 
order than that proposed for lhe hills, will no doubt receive every con¬ 
sideration from the Bishop and those associated with him in this laudable 
undertaking. i 

5. I approve the intention expressed in tlie concluding paragraphs 
of the Minute of the Governor General, as to the assistance to be given 
to schools for the children (when they are sufficiently numerous) o\ 
those Europeans and Eurasians who are not members of the CTiureh of 11 
England ; and I agree with His Lordship that, if any measures are taken 
in the Madras and® Bombay Presidencies for establishing schools for 
European and Eurasian children, the same support and assistance should 
be rendered to the movement as has been sanctioned for Bengal. 







